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PREFACE. 


\ 1 OTWITHSTANDING the haſte with 
which theſe diſcourſes* were compoſed, 
and the errors which muſt conſequently have 
crept into them, I think it my duty to comply 
with the deſire expreſſed by many perſons, be- 
fore whom they were pronounced, of ſeeing them 
in print. ? 

Previous to my entering upon the conſtitue _ 
tions of the different governments, I have given 
my opinion on the origin of ſociety: and al- 
though this ſubject has been treated by the moſt 
able writers, I have yentured to repeat the ideas 
which I formerly expreſt upon it, in a work on 
our ancient legiſlation. 


_ — 


Man is intended by nature to live under the 
government, and by the aid, of ſocial conven- 


They were originally given as lectures by M. de la Croix. 
* "MM tions, 
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tions. This truth, ſo often repeated, becomes 
more evident as we inquire more attentively into 
the organization of our forms; our lingering 
growth; and the ſlow development of our facul- 
ties. Ten years muſt paſs away between the 
moment of our firſt ſeeing the light, and that 
wherein, even in a ſtate of nature, the human 
being can renounce the aid of others, and exiſt 
without the intervention of any powers but his 
own. If, therefore, he was to be abandoned by 

thoſe who gave him life at the period when na- 
ture ceaſes to impoſe upon the mother the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuckling him, he muſt periſh the vic- 
tim of his own weakneſs, or a prey to the voraci- 
ty of other animals. But could the mother be 
able to ſupport herſelf and all the children ſhe 
might produce ; and provide for the maintainance 
and defence of a ſucceſſion of offspring, if ſhe 
were not aſſiſted in her maternal cares? With- 
out ſuch aſſiſtance, a mother's condition would 
be of all others the moſt miſerable ! 

In denying to man the ſtrength and agility be- 
ſtowed on other creatures, Nature has not left 
him without a compenſation. If he is leſs ſtrong 
than the larger carniverous animals, he has the 
reſource of living on corn, on fruits, and on 


fiſh : 
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fiſh: he can climb to the top of a tree, to pluck 
its produce: he can dive to the bottom of a — | 
to ſeize the inhabitants of the waters. 

If his ſmell is leſs acute, the touch is the 
ſenſe better adapted to his ſtature, 

If he is naked, he can, by means of his hands, 
formed for induſtry, conſtruct huts, and make 
garments which he can put on and off at plea- 
ſure. 

Deprived of the murderous fangs, and hori- 
zontal ſpring of quadrupeds, he is endowed with 
the power of uſing an inſtrument which ſerves 
him at once for a ſupporter, and for a weapon 
of offence and defence: and he can fling 
ſtones, to wound the animal which flees before 
him, or the bird which wings its way through 
the air. 

But the earth, unfortunately, does not always 
produce fruits: the animals, which he might 
ſeize and devour, diſperſe and become ſcarce ; 
while his occaſion for nutriment is ſtill the 
ſame: how ſhall he appeaſe this appetite by 
which he is inceſſantly affailed ? 

After having endured, for one winter, the mi- 
ſery of living on the bark of trees, and ſome few 
roots, the ſufferings of men teach them to be 
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provident. One man collects, and confines, 
the leaſt ſavage animals: he unites them in a 
flock, which live under his dominion, ſuſtain 
him with their milk and their fleſh, and cloath 
him with, their fleeces. 

Another, who has not yet learnt to render the 
earth more fruitful by cultivation, applies him- 
ſelf to gathering, and ſtoring up, the fruits with 

which he is preſented by nature. 

vet the ſhepherd, who believed himſelf fo 
wealthy in the peaccable animals which he led 
to paſture, beholds them all at once diſperſed, 
deſtroyed, and borne away by the pitileſs hunters, 
who have fallen upon them. 

The fruits, which the farmer had collected 
and preſerved with ſo much care, are diſcovered: 
and, on returning to his cabin, he finds there 
neither riches nor hope 

How are theſe unexpected misfortunes to be 
remedied ? If he labours to obtain new ſupplies 
from the earth, can he be aſſured, that he ſhall 
not again experience the fame loſs, by which 
he is naw afflicted ? This juſt fear gives another 
inſtructive leflon to his reaſon. He cannot at 
the ſame time go out to gather his fruits, and 
1 thoſe which he has already collected: he 

| therefore. 
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therefore aſſociates with another man, who has 
alſo gathered a little ſtore, and has conſequently 
the ſame danger to apprehend: theſe men put 
their treaſures together; and while one is abroad 
gathering ſupplies to augment the ſtore, the 
other is at home to protect what is laid up. 

In the evening of a fine day one of theſe aſ- 
ſociates, whom I ſhall call the farmer, returns 
to his hut; exhauſted by collecting, and bending 
under the weight of the treaſure which he means 
to depoſit in the ſubterraneous conſervatory, 
dug by him for the purpoſe. What is his ſur- 
priſe, when he ſees the corn ſcattered on the 
ground, and the fruits trampled under foot ! He 
advances, and, oh ! unhappy man, finds all is 
devaſtation ! He raiſes his hands to heaven: he 
looks eagerly for the protector, in whom he had 
placed his confidence : he accuſes him of trea- 
chery : he runs and calls him: he returns: he 
purſues different paths : at laſt he ſees a creature 
like him, lingering in miſery : he approaches, 
but ſcarcely knows the ſufferer from his ghaſtly 
and bleeding viſage. Oh! fatal effect of pro- 
perty, which has already armed man againſt man, 
and cauſed the ſhedding of human blood! Alas! 
it will one day lead to greater evils ! bs 
A b 3 The 
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The heart of the farmer, ſcarcely yet emerged 
from a ſavage ſtate, is ſtruck, by this ſpectacle, 
with ſentiments before unknown : he feels the 
impulſe of ſenſibility! The wan countenance 
of his companion; the pain with which he 
moves, and his appearance of ſuffering, troubles 
and affects him: he endeavours to learn the 
cauſe of the misfortune ; he ſupports him ; he 
examines his wounds. Ha ! was it not ſome 
ferocious animal that fell upon him? Why 
was I not near (he exclaims) to defend him ? 

The eloquence of ſigns is now diſplayed; and 
that firſt language of nature, enriched with new 
expreſſion under the impulſe of tender con- 
cern. By what geſtures does the poor ſufferer 
deſcribe all that has happened! how pathetically 
repreſent the entrance of hunters, who little ex- 
pected to find a maſter in the cabin he was left 
to guard! How juſtly does this man, who as 
yet knows not how to utter any ſounds but thoſe 
of joy and ſorrow, expreſs the ardour of theſe 
plunderers in ſeizing upon the newly diſcovered 
treaſure ; their ſhudders of extacy ; the union 
of their forces, and his own courageous de- 
fence.! | 


It is not then enough to be proprietor of a 
a flock, 
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a flock, to ſecure ſubſiſtence : that flock muſt 
be defended from thoſe who have none, It is 
not then ſufficient to ſave us from famine, that 
we make the earth more prolific, and treaſure 
up its fruits; we muſt guard them from the ap- 
proach of thoſe who would devour our ſtore, as 
if they were the produce of their own labour : . 
nor is the arm of one, or of two men, adequate 
to their defence. How, therefore, ſhall we re- 
pel thoſe daring vagabonds, who are accuſtomed 
to make war upon the moſt ferocious ani- 
mals? 

The ſhepherds unite, as many of them as can: 
they have one common cauſe; and defend in 
concert their aſſembled flocks. 

The farmers raiſe their cabins near each 
other: they render the entrance more difficult; 
and engage to repel, by common accord, any 
ſtranger, who ſhall dare to enter their dwell- 
ings. 

As there is a greater analogy between the 
peaceable life of the ſhepherd, and that of the 
farmer, than there is between them and the 
hunter, the two firſt, after having had ſome con- 
tentions, conciliate their intereſts; make reci- 
procal facrifices, for the preſervation of their 

b 4 | pro- 
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property ; and ſoon conclude the buſineſs, by 
uniting in one ſociety. 

Thus we ſee, on one fide, population begin, 
and increaſe, among individuals, united in one 
body, and fixed on one plot of ground : on the 
other, we behold that part of the human race 
which is leſs removed from a ſtate of nature, 
diminiſh, and become impoveriſhed, when forced 
to remove from that which is more civilized. 

The firſt of theſe muſt have cabins to reſide 
in; while foreſts are the abode of the other. The 
firſt aſcend inſenſibly to their noble origin; the 
other are ſuperior to quadrupeds in nothing, but 
the advantage of their ſtature, and the reſources 
of their organization. 

With that part of mankind who fly from ſo- 
ciety ; and with thoſe troops of men, whom ha- 
bits, and want of foreſight render ſavage, no 
laws are neceſſary, becauſe they have nothing to 
loſe, and muſt ſubſiſt by plunder : ſtrength is 
their right, and weakneſs their wrong : what- 
ever nature produces belongs to the ſavage ; the 
earth and the waters are for him : but the man, 
who is obliged to ſow before he can reap, will 
ſow no more, if he cannot hope for a harveſt : 
and he, who feeds a flock, or herd, will lead 
| | them 
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them no more to paſture, if another may come 
and tear them awhy. By what means can the 
firſt of theſe be aſſured of the due reward of his 
labour, and the other of the recompence of his 
care? | 

This aſſurance can only be obtained by cove- 
nanting. 1ſt, That the man who clears and 
cultivates a field, has an excluſive right to the 
produce of that field: and that he, who has 
found the means of confining animals, and 
who provides for them, ſhall alone diſpoſe of 
them. 

2d, That all proprietors ſhall unite againſt 
the unjuſt perſon, who ſhall dare to invade the 
property of another. 

Thus the firſt, the moſt ſolemn of all laws 
was made in favour of proprietors. 

Rouſſeau ſaid, with juſtice, that the firſt man 
who having incloſed a piece of ground ſaid, this 
7s for myſelf, was the true founder of civil ſocie- 
ty. But he would not have been a falſe pretender, 
if he had added, This land, which produces 
nothing in its preſent uncultivated ſtate, I will 
render fertile, by opening its boſom ; and the 
« ſweat of my brow ſhall fall upon it: I will 
plant young trees therein, and I will ſupport 

c their 
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« their feeble youth; and when they grow to 
maturity, their fruits ſhall be for my uſe.” 
This man does no injury to the common pro- 
perty: nay, fo far from being an uſurper, he 
renders his ſubſiſtence leſs burdenſome to ſo- 
ciety : and all that is produced by his labour, is 
fo much given by him towards the common 
ſtock, out of which all living creatures are to be 
ſuſtained. | 

Reaſon therefore compels us to acknowledge 
this great truth; that though the earth belongs 
in general to all who breathe, he who renders 
any portion of it more fertile, has an excluſive 
right to the fruits of that portion, becauſe the 
profits accruing from his labour belong only to 
him; and becauſe the land, which he has 
appropriated to himſelf, is not only not purloin- 
ed from ſociety, but the abundant produce 
which it owes to his care, is a gift which ſociety 
receives from him. 

The firſt offence therefore was troubling the 
huſbandman in the enjoyment of the field which 
he had reclaimed : and there was an indiſpenſi- 
ble neceſſity for putting a ſtop to this outrage, 
as a violation of the ſocial union, and deſtructive 
of all the views of labour and induſtry. 


This 
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This firſt offence conducts us to the firſt ge- 
neral law. 

If the gifts of nature have been trebled by 
human induſtry; if the moſt ancient ſocial con- 
ventions have guaranteed to man his property, 
one grand point is gained, - that of preventing 
famine. But what a multitude of occaſions 
ſpring out of this ſecurity ! * 

The ſocial man beholds himſelf fond 
with gratifications and delights, to which, in a 
wandering ſtate, he was inſenſible, and which 
ſeem wholly attached to a ſedentary lite. 

While he now repoſes at his eaſe upon the 
half-raiſed ſtack of corn ; or, extended on the 
graſſy hillock, follows with his eye his flocks 
wandering over the green paſture, he ſeems 
transformed by fome inſenſible revolution into a 
new being : his ſenſes unfold themſelves, and 
acquire perfection : he liſtens with delight, till 
then unknown, to the ſinging of the birds: his 
ear is caught by the murmur of the fountain : 
the bright colours of the flowers charm his eye, 
and he finds ſtill greater pleaſure in breathing 
the odours they diffuſe. | 

That creature, like himſelf, who poſſeſſes leſs 
ſtrength, but is more abundantly adorned by the 

| graces z 
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graces; who flies, without being afraid of him 
ſhe ſeems to ſhun, and abſents herſelf only to 
be ſought; ſhe, whom nature has formed pre- 
. eminently amiable, even ſhe had not always the 
power of attracting his regards: but now, when 
not under the influence of paſſion, his heart ſtill 
pines for her ſociety; and his eyes, expreſſive 
of tender ſolicitude, yet ſeek her, when ſhe is 
away. 

If he beholds her from afar, he flies to her 
no more with a kind of fury : he approaches her 
with gentle ſteps; ſeems deſirous of inſpiring 
her with confidence, and takes delight in gazing 
upon her. He fears her departure; he enchains 
her with his arms, and thus guides her ſteps to- 
wards his cabin, which he ſhews, and offers her 
the riches it contains. Oh love! all is thy pro- 
perty ; all belongs to thee: and what thou 
leaveſt with us is thy gift. 

Has not man now all that he can defire? Can 
there ſtill be any thing wanting to his happineſs ? 
Since he has a ſweet companion to ſuſtain, his 
Iabour will be no longer painful. When win- 
ter wraps the heavens in a gloomy veil ; when 
the winds have diſperſed the inhabitants of the 


air, and changed their ſong into a ſhort com- 
plaining 
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plaining chirp; when nothing is heard but the 
bleak howlings of the wind, and the noiſe of the 
agitated trees; when nature preſents no object 
to the view but one vaſt ſheet of ſnow, and ri- 
vers petrified by froſt, man will be no more 
alone; and he will wait without wearineſs for 
the return of ſpring. 

But what new enemy is that I behold ſeizing 
upon this infant ſociety? He is preceded by 
ſuſpicion and ſullen cares; diſcord and fury are 
his companions, and death itſelf is in his train. 

By theſe frightful attendants I know him to 
be Jealouſy. Alas ! does then the path which 
leads to happineſs, conduct us alſo to the dark 
den of chagrin and guilt? While man had no 
habitation but the foreſt, and while he ſubſiſted 
only on the wild fruits it afforded him, his en- 
joyments were as innocent as they were tranſi- 
tory : but when a ſentiment, more tender, 
more exquiſite, forms a bond of attachment, and 
places the woman under his protection: when 
he engages to provide for her; to defend her; 
to ſhare with her in all her maternal ſolicitudes, 
ſhe becomes his right, his property ; and ſhe 
ought to be held facred by the ſtranger, who 


has no pretenſions to her. 
Thus 
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Thus are two new properties created for 
the ſocial man: and theſe give riſe to two 
crimes unknown among favages—theft and 
adultery. | 

From theſe two crimes proceeded the two 
firſt prohibitory laws ; which, after being eſta- 
bliſhed by force, were ratified by reaſon : the 
effect of them has been to encourage the reclaim- 
ing of land, augment population, and improve, by 
degrees, the appearance of the carth ; which, in- 
. ſtead of thoſe thick foreſts which once ſhrouded 
the ſurface, and confined the obnoxious damps, 
now preſents a gay and airy proſpect to the 
view. | 

The ſavage, upon quitting his woods, diſco- 
vers the fertile plains ſcattered over by happy in- 
habitants. The new ſpectable firſt excites his 
curioſity, and then his deſire: but the riches diſ- 
played before his eyes, are, to his famiſhed palate, 
like the limpid water which touched the lips of 
Tantalus. If he dares advance his daring hand 
towards them, he is menaced, and purſued by an 
armed band, before whom he is ſenſible of no- 
thing but his own weakneſs. 

Plunged again into his gloomy retreats, he re- 
lates to his ſavage companions the wonders he 

has 
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has ſeen, and they draw to the confines of their 
foreſt to convince themſelves of the truth of his 
relation. 

Theſe ſavages then proceed, in ſmall numbers, 
a little further, but fly upon the firſt alarm: 
they dare not as yet over leap the hedges and 
the dykes: they content themſelves with obſerv- 
ing them: but famine ſoon renders them more 
bold; and, taking advantage of the darkneſs, 
they ſeize and bear off, in the night, what the 
day had diſcovered to them. 

Theſe nocturnal ravages ſpread alarm through 
the ſociety. The common danger holds the 
careful guardians of their property, for a long 
time, under arms: but at laſt they determine, 
inſtead of this defenfive war, to chaſe and de- 
ſtroy the enemies of their repoſe: and they make 
no diſtinction between the ſavage and bloody 
men who lay waſte their fields; and the wolves 
which devour their flocks. 

From hence begins the chain of human ca- 
lmities: that frightful chain which ſoon extends 
itſelf to either extremity of the globe ! 

From hence originate murderous wars: from 
hence thoſe unrelenting chiefs, who ſoon become 
unwilling to lay down their arms, and return to the 

peaceful 
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peaceful employment of agrciulture. This is the 
period which gives riſe to oppreſſion ; to ſlavery ; 
to contempt for a rural life; and to the con- 
ſtruction of forts, and cities. 

The warrior now ſtudies to improve his in- 
ſtruments of deſtruction, and to invent new 
means of giving death: and the inſatiable rage of 
conqueſt is preparing to extend injuſtice and ſor- 
ro over the face of the earth: while diſcord, at 
the ſame moment, takes her abode among men, 
and prepares to make their blood her beverage. 

What will now become of the two firſt 
laws; ſo ſimple, and yet perhaps ſufficient for 
mankind, if they had all been civilized at once ? 
They will be cruſhed down by ungovernable 
pride ! But a day will come when this imperious 
power ſhall be herſelf obliged to revive, to call 
them into effect; and to make them the defence 
of her throne. She muſt alſo create other laws 
which ſhall influence the fate of nations; and on 
their excellence will depend the ſtability of the 
empire. 

It was to the excellence of her laws that Egypt 
owed her long and commanding ſuperiority. 

It was this excellence which overturned 

thrones, ſupported by injuſtice and tyranny, and 
| | ſub- 
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ſabjugated to ſmall republics thoſe immenſe 
countries enlightened by the agi. 

It was from this ſame cauſe that Rome, cons 
temptible in her origin, as an acorn which the 
paſſenger tramples under his feet, became, at 
the end of a century, like ſome vaſt oak, im- 
moveable by human force, which throws its 
deep roots around, devours the ſubſtance of all 
by which it is encircled, and at laſt overſhadows 
the univerſe. 

By referring to this firſt cauſe, we ceaſe to be 
ſurprized at the weakneſs and the depopulation. 
of that immenſe kingdom, which is nothing but 
the treaſury of Europe. 

We diſcover, through the ſame means, the rea- 
ſon of that defenſive force which ſecures the li- 
berty of a people, whoſe alliance is ſought by 
every power, though they poſſeſs nothing but 
their courage and their virtue. | 

Such is the idea which I have formed of the 
origin of ſociety. Perhaps it is chimerical; but 
it conducts us at leaſt to a concluſion more cer- 
tain than that which burſts upon us, in all the 
ſplendour of eloquence, from the imagination of 
the philoſopher of Geneva. 

The uncertainty we are under, with reſpect 

; C to 
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to the origin of civilization, extends to the firſt 
form of government adopted by men. To have 
choſen one, which would preſerve to every indi- 
vidual the rights of nature, would have required 
the moſt conſummate knowledge. Men at that 
period had ſenſes, but they ſcarcely had any 
ideas: . they were not conſcious of the dignity of 
their nature: and, proud in victory, as humble 
under defeats, they knew only to command or 
obey. Strength, and vaJour, ſtill continued to 
have the beſt right to their confidence; and the 
man who taught them how to triumph over a 
neighbouring horde, by whom they had been 
attacked and worſted, could find little difficulty 
in inducing them to follow wherever he led the 
way; or, however mean his ſhare of eloquence, 
in perſuading them to adopt all the laws pre- 
ſcribed by him, for preſerving their aun or 
repreſſing injuſtice. 

They removed their camps, and conducted 
their families, according to the will of this 
chief; they fixt their reſidence in the places 
marked out by him; and, as he then gave them 
no advice which was not conformable to the ge- 
neral welfare, the multitude became accuſtom- 

ed 
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ed to obey, while he contracted a habit of com- 
His advice ſoon became 2 and reſiſtance 
to his will appeared a crime. 

The firſt puniſhment inflicted on a criminal, 
was the being expelled from the horde to which 
he belonged, and condemned to lead a wandering 
and ſolitary life, expoſed continually to the dan- 
ger of being treated as an enemy, by thoſe who 
ſhould ſeize upon him in his exiled and fugi- 
tive ſtate. 

As the abuſe of power is inſeparable from the 
exerciſe of abſolute authority, the people grow 
weary of a yoke which bears too heavily upon 
them: diſguſted at the injuſtice practiſed by their 
chief, they determine on unanimous reſiſt- 
ance; and it is agreed to divide, among thoſe 
who have moſt experience, the power which 
had been TI in one ſingle indivi- 
dual. 

- Thus civilization commences by creating deſ- 

potiſm; deſpotiſm gives birth to ariſtocracy; 
and ariſtocracy ſoon generates democracy. | 
| If, at this period, human reaſon had attained 
all the perfection which it acquires from expe- 
rience, it is probable that men would have con- 
2 tinued 
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tinued under the democratic form of government: 
but it is that in which, more than in any other, 
there is occaſion for the cleareſt juſtice, the moſt 
univerſal virtue, and the moſt perfect knowledge 
of all the reſpective rights and duties of ſociety : 
and how could that univerſal harmony, that agree- 
ment of opinions in public affairs, have been eſta- 
bliſhed, and preſerved, amidſt ungovernable * 
ſions and exceſſive ignorance? 

The new formed ſociety, turning in a vicious 
circle, falls again under the dominion of deſpo- 
tiſm : ſometimes hurried along by the aſcenden- 
cy of courage, ſometimes led aſtray by the illu- 
fions of error and fanaticiſm. | 

The firſt uſeful diſcovery renders its cache 
the object of homage to the multitude ; and as 
they are not able to do what he has done, they 
are diſpoſed to believe him of a ſuperior nature. 
If he is capable of taking advantage of this blind 
admiration, he ſoon erects upon it an empire 
more firm than that eſtabliſhed by valour. Re- 
ligious ideas are mingled with the reſpect that 
is entertained for him: he is approached with 
trembling; and the populace believe him con- 
nected with the celeſtial powers: to offend him 
would be, they think, to offend heaven itfelf;: 
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by making offerings to him, they hope to ren- 
der the deity propitious: and they conſult him 
when threatened by any danger. 

The contemplative life of this perſon, and 
his long experience, neceſſarily furniſh him with 
knowledge which other men do not poſſeſs: 
and thus is the cauſe of that veneration which is 
felt for him perpetuated. 

On his preſervation ſeems to depend the de- 

ftiny of thoſe who have voluntarily ſubmitted 
themſelves to his laws; and the fate of thoſe 
flates, of which ſuch impoſtors have been the 
firſt legiſlators, reſts upon the degree of judg- 
ment, virtue, and equity, poſſeſſed by its com- 
manding lawgiver. 
It is theſe pretenders who have diſſeminated | 
error and ſuperſtition on the earth ; and unhap- 
pily they have taken root ſo deeply there, that 
men are {till ſtrongly attached to them, and pu- 
niſh with death all thoſe who dare to explain 
that they have been miſled &. 

When we conſider that man, by a privilege 
peculiar to his ſpecies, is capable of inhabiting 


In a ſecond diſcourſe (ſays M. de la Croix) I offered on this 
ſubject, ideas ſo different from thoſe which at preſent prevail, that 
I Hall not venture to publiſh them. 
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every part of the globe: that he can exiſt equal 
ly under the torrid and the frigid zone; we 
muſt be ſenſible that, as the mutual intereſts 
and occaſions of men have ever been the chief 
cauſes of their aſſociating, ſocieties have been 
variouſly modelled, according as theſe intereſts 
and occaſions varied. Thus we find in places 
where the earth, bound up in almoſt con- 
tinual froſt, offers no means of ſubſiſtence to 
thoſe who have the misfortune to be born upon 
it, and where they muſt conſequently have re- 
courſe to fiſhing for their ſupport, ſocieties are 
formed upon the borders of the ſea; and that 
there are few laws, exiſting in theſe miſerable 
countries, beſide thoſe which direct the equally 
apportioning the proviſion obtained from that 
element, among thoſe who have ſhared in oom- 
mon the toil and the danger of obtaining it, 

In thoſe vaſt regions, which the ſun almoſt 
continually illuminates and warms with his pre- 
ſence, men have remained much longer inde- 
pendent than in countries where his abſence, 
and return, produce ſuch changes in the face 
of nature, 

The great variations produced by the change 
of ſeaſons in temperate climates, have led men 

much 
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much earlier to reflection, and accelerated their 
attention to the future. The winter has proved 
to them a time for meditation; the ſpring a 
ſeaſon of expectation; the ſummer of enjoy- 
ment; and the autumn of labour. 

Even the laws of nature mult vary according to 
circumſtances : they could not be the ſame with 
the Hottentots and the Eſquimaux. That which 
would have been a moſt atrocious crime among a 
people who lived by agriculture, might appear 
only a natural act to thoſe who ſubſiſted by the 
chace, and had no means of keeping men in 
ſlavery. 8 

As the firſt conventions were produced by 
the occaſions, the reſources, and the powers of 
men, we may probably find, in the fame ecca- 
ſions, in the ſame powers, the origin of govern- 
ments. Thus, for example, the man who had 
the aſcendency of ſtrength and of induſtry over 
his female companion and his children, began 
by being the ſovereign of his family; and as his 
children grew and acquired ſtrength, the power 
of the father increaſed proportionably. He be- 
came able, through their means, of undertaking 
bolder enterprizes; his poſſeſſions were enlarg- 
ed; and he found himſelf in a condition to give 
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laws to the man who had nothing to oppoſe but 
his own ſingle force and courage : and this was 
perhaps the origin of monarchy. 

Other chiefs of families, after having been 
engaged in war, agreed to unite; to lend mu- 
tual ſuccour to each other; to aſſiſt in providing 
for each other's wants; to watch over the 
young men; to reſtrain them; and to inſtruct 
them by their counſel: and thus was ariſtocra- 
cy produced. 

| After the death of ſome of theſe chiefs, the 
young men, arrived at an age capable of con- 
ducting themſelves by their own reaſon, and 
of defending themſelves by their own ſtrength, 
grew weary of obeying the old men, who had 
no longer over them the ſame natural authori- 
ty : the conſequence was, a league formed by 
the young people againſt their elders, and their 
reſolving to ſubmit only to the general will. 
From this reſolution democracy proceeded. 

By diving in this manner into remote antiqui- 
ty, we may meet with different ſyſtems all con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon: but we ſhall every where 
diſcover, that the various combinations which 
form a ſyſtem of government exiſt only in 
temperate climates, and are wholly unknown 
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among people on whom nature has impoſed one 
regular mode of life. Such men require no other 
chief than a leader to conduct their enterprizes: 
and when the buſineſs is over, all are again 
equal, and return to their reſpective cabins; un- 
til the purſuit of ſome new conqueſt, or the ne- 
ceſſity of repelling ſome threatened danger, calls 
them again into action. For this reaſcn all the 

ideas of theſe people are ſimple and contracted. 
One nation ſuppoſes the ſupreme power re- 
ſiding in heaven; and that the lightning and the 
thunder declare his preſence: but if the earth 
trembles, and they behold all at once a vaſt chaſm 
open before their eyes, they conclude that there 
dwells another power concealed in the abyſs, who 
is capable of deſtroying the dwellings of men. 
Some again acknowledge no ſupreme power but 
him who unchains the winds; who drives the 
tempeſt with his breath, and agitates the floods. 
There, religious worſhip is confined to fall- 
ing proſtrate before the cloud, from whence 
burſts the thunder; or raiſing the hands be- 
fore the reſplendent ſun. Here, nature wears 
ſo horrid an aſpect as never to call forth ſen- 
timents of gratitude in the human heart: 2 
kind of ſtupid terror prevents men from even 
| f ſceking 
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ſeeking to conciliate the favour of the powers 
they dread; and when danger is paſt they forget 
It, and think of nothing but encountering new 
perils. | 

It is in countries bleſt with a happy temper- 
ature of climate, that men enjoy the full exerciſe 
of their reaſon. There conventions multiply; 
there religious ideas extend; and there conſe- 
quently, muſt be found more wiſdom, and more 
error; more riches, and more wants: leſs cruelty 
and greater miſery. It is there that men talk moſt of 
equality, and that the greateſt difference in their 
conditions is to be found, 

I have made theſe reflections, to ſhew that 
what is called the law of nature cannot conſiſt 
in uniform rules; that it muſt vary according to 
the variations of climates; .and that the authors 
who have written on this ſubject, have never 
Rept out of that circle of ideas, acquired in a 
ſtate of uniform civilization. They have judged 
of nature by the countenance which they ſaw 
her wear; and of the inclinations of men by the 
propenſities of thoſe with whom they lived. 
The cannibal ſays, I cat my flave, becauſe, 
if J had been his he would have eaten me: I 
therefore do as I ſhould have been done by: 
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% how then am I guilty of injuſtice?” If you 
fay to him, „ Unhappy man, that being, 
« whom thou haſt the cruelty to devour, is thy 
« fellow creature; thou art therefore more fe- 
rocious than other animals” he will anſwer 
you According to your maxims, I ought ei- 
* ther to give him liberty or death. If he 
*« eſcapes, he will return; take advantage of my 
s abſence for carrying off my wife, and my in- 
*« fants; and conduct them to his companions ; 
*« who at the ſight will chuckle with joy, and 
portion out among them all which I hold 
* moſt dear in the world. 

If you obſerve to him, that it would be leſs 
cruel to kill his enemy and leave him, he will 
fay, But after I have given him death it ſig- 
« nifies little to him whether his body nouriſhes 
* me, or is left to be devoured by beaſts of 
10 prey. 

If therefore there are countries, where the 
moſt ſhocking of all acts appears founded on the 
law of reciproſity, it muſt be granted that reci- 
proſity, which is a law of nature, may con- 
duct us to inhuman practices: and that the 
cannibal departs leſs from nature than thoſe 


civilized men, who have long facrificed human 
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victims to the gods; for nature could never teach 
us to make an offering of death to the principle 
of life. | ad 
To avoid bewildering myſelf in vain conjec- 
tures, I judged it neceſſary to begin, by conſider- 
ing the fundamental law of all ſociety : and 
T have demonſtrated, that property was the baſis 
of all the improvements, all the productions, 
added to the common ſtock, by the exertions of 
labour and induſtry. I have ſhewn alſo that the 
man, upon enterring into a contract with his 
wife, by which he obliges himſelf to ſupport her, 
to defend her, and to ſhare with her all the 
parental duties, acquires a right of poſſeſſing, 
excluſively, the companion to whom he has 
thus bound himſelf: that from that moment, 
ſhe who, by her beauty, and the attractions with 
which nature has endowed her, ſeems formed 
for the happineſs of all, ought no longer to con- 
tribute to the happineſs of any but one alone. 1 
cannot however difſemble that the two moſt le- 
gitimate properties have occaſioned that injuſtice, 
violence, and fury, which have ſo long troubled 
mankind; and which have furniſhed pretences 
for thoſe who were inflamed with a ſpirit of do- 
mination, to prolong wars, to perpetuate flave- 
| ry, 
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ry, and to ſpread over the world thoſe various 
calamities, in conſequence of which ſome phi- 
loſophers have regretted, that men ever left their 
foreſts to unite in ſociety; and the celebrated 
Hobbes, was induced to believe, that the. ſtate of 
nature was, with men, a ſtate of warfare againſt 
all. 


— 


— _—— 
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.  Aﬀeer the foregoing diſcourſe, I made an ana- 
lyſis of the Republic of Plato; and the following 
are the reflections, which aroſe upon conſider- 
ing that beautiful work of imagination. 
The military power ſhould be regarded as the 
rampart of a conſtitution to which it is attach- 
ed, and the bane of one to which it is hoſtile, 
Are your ſoldiers only, ſuch men as fight for 
hire, and have ſet a prioe upon their blood? If 
they are, you, ought to tremble, leſt the arms 
which you have confided to them for the defence 
of your liberty, ſhould be converted into chains 
for binding you in ſervitude. In vain may you 
inſtitute the wiſeſt laws for maintaining your 
privileges, and protecting your property, while 
you leave at the command of arbitrary authority, 
this 
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this armed force, which has no liberty of its- 
own, becauſe its members are devoted to a blind 
obedience : and who, having no poſſeſſion but 
their courage, no glory but in triumphs, will 
turn upon you, break down your barriers, ſtorm 
your cities, and exterminate your citizens, if you 
find not ſome means of intereſting them in the 
public welfare. 

Be it remembered, that whenever ſoldiers ſtyle 
themſelves the ſervants of the prince, they are 
no longer the ſervants of their country. In or- 
der to have a maſter well ſerved, he muſt be 
known, he muſt be beloved, by thoſe who ſerve 
him; and they muſt look up to him for rewards 
and protection. A natien ſhould - therefore 
begin by making its military forces ſenſible that 
they have a country: let it be ſhewn to them by 
by its authority, by its juſtice, by its mag- 
nificence : let them be made proud of ſerving 
ſuch a maſter; fearful of its diſdain, of its ſevere 
reproaches; and let them burn with an ardent 
defire of meriting its favours. | 

A ſpiritof conqueſt has always ledn men to in- 
juſtice, and drawn them, in the end, under the 
yoke of deſpotiſm. A people living in peace 
are not unjuſt, becauſe they have occaſion for 
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the continual exerciſe of juſtice. A people who 
have never been ambitious of conqueſt, cannot 
be governed by a deſpot, unleſs they have vo- 
luntarily inveſted their prince with abſolute 
power, or have been obliged to ſubmit to the 
laws of a conquerer : for thoſe who have never 
been uſurpers, never entertained great armies; 
and by what 'other means could a tyrant be able 
to extend over them a ſceptre of iron? Be it 
therefore eſtabliſhed as an invariable truth, that 
war is the origin of deſpotiſm ! 

What can be more formidable to a ſtate than 
the chief of an army? He who has under his 
command a body of men unattached to life ; who 
look up to him for every thing ; and to whom, 
if he ſays, take, they ruſh at once to obey him; 
burn, and the flames are kindled in a moment; 
Lill, and they give inſtant death! 

By prolonging a war, ſuch a general prolongs 
his empire, and gives a habit of obeying him to 
thoſe who are under his orders. Has he been 
always crowned with victory? He is a hero, he 
is a deity, to whom his ſoldiers owe reſpect and 
ſubmiffion! Does he bring them back en- 
feebled by defeats? The army which follow 
him, languiſn for a reverſe of fortune; and, to 

attach 
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attach them to his intereſt, he makes his coun- 
try the ſcene of his conqueſts : the defeated ſol- 
dier obliterates his diſgrace, by a triumph over 
the timid citizen! 

What is property before an indigent army! 


Or what force has juſtice in the preſence of vice, 
emboldened by conſcious ſuperiority! The in- 


habitant of the city, threatened with famine and 
pillage, offers every thing to the chief, if he will 
but reſtrain the ſoldier ; and the chief promiſes 
him ſecurity, and abundance, on condition of 
having his orders obeyed : thus is a power eſta- 
bliſhed, which commenced among the ſoldiery 
and which, extending by degrees, converts at laſt 
all the citizens into ſubjects of the chief. 

No laws, no regulations, are then ſuffered to 
exiſt but thoſe which proceed from the will 
of the deſpot: and to enſure their more ſpeedy 
execution, his companions in arms become his 
miniſters. Some of them are placed on the fron- 
tiers of his empire, under the title of command- 
ers or - governors, and many more ſurround, his 
perſon, and form his ſuit. | 

All favours, all diſtinctions, are conferred up- 
on theſe armed bands: who, as they can obtain 
nothing but by their zeal and devotion to the 
commands 
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commands of their only benefactor, pay no re- 
gard to all the remonſtrances, all the murmurs 
of thoſe men, who are not enrolled under the 
| ſtandard of the deſpot: and they proceed at laſt 
to deſpiſe every profeſſion but that of arms, ſince 
no other leads to the ſame honours. 

If the tyrant has the art of adapting his fa- 
yours to the genius of his people, and of exciting 
their induſtry in order to draw from thence a larger 
produce: if he maintains ſevere diſcipline in his 
army, and at the fame time makes amends for 
that ſeverity by diſtinctions equitably conferred : 
if he conciliates the affections of his ſoldiers by 
his affability, and their reſpect by an air of for- 
titude; and if he ſtill in his old age continues to 
ſhew them their ancient idol under the majeſty 
of years, he will obtain the crown for his ſon ; 
and they will all ſwear upon their ſwords to 
obey the child of their ſovereign, and extermi- 
nate, even to the laſt individual, thoſe who may 
rebel againſt him. And thus is the empire of 
deſpotiſm prolonged. The country now becomes 
the domain of one ſingle maſter : the magiſtrate, 
formerly the organ of the law, is no longer any 
thing but the miniſter of injuſtice and ven- 
Vol. I. d geance ; 
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geance ; and the prieſt, fortifying tyranny by im- 
pious maxims, pretends that the throne is an 
altar, the prince an emanation of the deity, arid 
that his ſubjects ſhould be conſidered as his 
victims. | 
The ſucceeding generations, born in a forget- 
fulneſs of their origin, accuſtom themſelves to 
errors infulting in the higheſt degree to human 
nature. Thoſe errors become a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion; and whoever dares to weaken their au- 
thority, is condemned to periſh under the ſword 
of fanaticiſm, of ſtupid pride, or of intereſt, It 
always coſts more labour, and more blood, to break 
the chains of the multitude, and reſtore them 
to liberty, than to reduce them to the ſtate of 
flaves ; unleſs a vaſt maſs of light, ſpreading over 
the whole nation, informs at once all minds; 
and that the people, ſeparating as by general 
agreement from the agents of tyranny, leave 
them terrified by their deſolate ſituation, and their 
conſcious weakneſs. 
But what is to be done by a people who 
wiſh to be guarded for ever from degradation ? 
They muſt aſſure. themſelves of their defenders 
they muſt diſplay their courage to the world ; 
they muſt identify the public liberty ; and they 
| muſt 
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muſt make it the ſource of their glory and their 
happineſs. 

If I were called to be the legiſlator of a great 
empire, I ſhould commence by inſtituting in each 
of its diviſions a a military ſtate. - It would be the 
only profeſſion which 1 ſhould eſtabliſh ; and 
that it might be worthily filled, I would attach 
to it thoſe advantages which generally determine 
men in their choice. I would inſure to them 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence at preſent, and the hope 
of much greater acquiſitions 1 in future. Well 
aſſured of not wanting candidates, I ſhould re- 
quire, as neceſſary for admiſſion, all the qualities 
valuable in a ſoldier: ſuch as a vigorous youth; ; 
a free devotion to the profeſſion of arms ; great 
docility in military diſcipline; conſtant ſobriety, 
and great reſpect for decorum; which are the 
firſt ſteps towards inſtruction: I ſhould alſo 
expect an aptitude to acquire the knowledge of 
every thin g relative to the art of war. 

In each department I would cauſe barracks to 
be built; to which the cities ſhould ſend pu- 
pils to undergo an examination previous to their 
being enrolled under their ſtandard. There the 
reſpectable old officers would animate them with 
warlike ardour, form them to military exerciſe, 
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and inſpire them with a deſire of ſurpaſſing their 
cotemporaries, and of doing honour to their re- 
ſpective provinces. 

All ranks, up to that of captain, ſhould be 
beſtowed as the rewards of long and attentive 
ſervice; and all thoſe of a ſuperior degree ſhould 
be the prizes of diſtinguiſhed valour, and of 
approved merit in the art of attack and defence, 
and in the ſcience of command. 

. Negligence ſhould be puniſhed by ſuſpenſion 
of ſervice for ſome months; ſo that the fear of 
ſeeing another receive in the interim the 
preferment which would in due courſe have 
fallen to him, ſhould ſtimulate every man to be 
attentive to his duty. 

Whoever ſhould be foundintoxicated bydrink- 
ing, ſhould be excluded from all preferment for 
a year ; and a repetition of the ſame fault ſhould 
incapacitate the offender from ever having any 
command. 

He who ſhould of his own accord turn his 
arms againſt any of his rivals, ſhould be de- 
graded ; and if he turned them againſt a ſimple 
citizen, he ſhould be caſhiered, and delivered up 

to the rigour of the law. 
| None 
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None ſhould be admitted into the barracks 
but natives of the province in which the bar- 
rack was fituated. It ſhould be from them that 
men were taken to watch over the public ſafety ; 
and as theſe would be conſidered as miniſters 
of the law, the employments ſhould be ſuc- 
ceſſively granted to ſuch ſoldiers as had applied 
themſelves in a particular manner to the ſtudy 
of ordinances, of the rules of the municipalities, 
and to a knowledge of the places in which they 
might have occaſion to act. 

There ſhould be, at leaſt once a year, public 
exerciſes, to which the municipal officers ſhould 
be invited ; and theſe officers ſhould diſtribute 
prizes of books, or inſtruments, to thoſe who 
obtained a favourable report from their ſuperiors. 

Each department ſhould appropriate a fund 
to the maintainance of its militia ; and that mi- 
litia ſhould bear its name, and have its arms 
for their enſigns. 

If depopulated monaſteries were found in the 
neighbourhood of the principal cities, I would 
repeople ſuch deſerted dwellings : I would make 
an active profeſſion ſucceed to the idleneſs for- 
merly prevailing there. Military exerciſe ſhould 
take place of trifling ceremonies; patriotic ardour, 
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of barren ſelf-denial ; and generous obedience, 
of ſervile ſubmiſſion. | 
There both ſoldiers and officers ſhould find a 
certain retreat; and there receive the attentions 
merited by old age or glorious wounds. Or, if 
they preferred ending their days among their 
families, what would have been expended upon 
them in theſe aſylums, ſhould be allowed them 
333300 
Each department having always at its com- 
mand ſtrong and robuſt men for keeping up the 
high ways, guarding the foreſts, working at the 
canals, levying contributions, protecting the 
roads, and expediting diſpatches, would find 
an ample indemnification for the funds affigned 
to the maintainance of a militia ſo neceſſary to 
its proſperity. | 
When war ſhould be declared, theſe different 
bodies of troops would turn out from their bar- 
racks, well equipt, well armed, and promiſing to 
bring back proofs of their valour. They would 
leave behind them pupils, as yet not ſtrong enough 
to follow them to the field of glory, and old war- 
riors lamenting their being no longer able to ſhare 
their victories; while the principal officers of the 
eities would accompany them to the limits of the 
| department, 
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department, recommending its honour to their 
care. | 

When they returned, if they had been victo- 
rious, the people would run to meet them with 
branches of laurel ; and they would find every 
where upon their march the moſt gratifying teſ- 
timonies of eſteem and ſolicitude. 

The rich would contend for the pleaſure of 
treating them with the moſt hoſpitable generoſity, 
until they arrived at their old aſylum, where they 
would experience the kindeſt care. 

There they would find that their grounds had 
been cultivated in their abſence : the old veterans 
and young military pupils would croud around 
them to attend the recital of their glorious at- 
chievements, and make the ſoldier repeat again 
what he found ſo much pleaſure in recounting. 

I demand whether it ever could be eaſy for a 
monarch to detach ſuch defenders from the love 
of their country; to ſtifle in them the ſenti- 
ments of gratitude ; to turn their arms againſt 
their fellow citizens ; to render them deaf to the 
law ; and to convert them into inſtruments or 
deſpotiſm ? 

Let theſe patriot ſoldiers be compared with 
thoſe mercenaries whom debauchery, and aver- 
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fion for labour induce to inliſt; who are ſtran- 
gers to every ſentiment of humanity ; who are 
always ready to ſhed -blood upon the very firſt 
order; who have no affection for any part of 
the kingdom ; and who have nothing to behold 
at preſent but ſervitude and puniſhment, or to 
look to in future but forſaken miſery, 

Oaly one part of my plan would be completed 
by inſtituting this national militia. The placing 
the departments under the protection of a military 
force is not alone ſufficient ; it is equally proper 
to provide for the ſafety of the chief of the na- 
tion; and the monarch who is inveſted with the 
executive power muſt be guarded from the ef- 
fects of ſedition and vengeance. From the ſin- 
gle circumſtance of his being the chief of the. 
nation, to whom the people have ſworn reſpect, 
love, and fidelity, it is neceſſary that his perſon 
ſhould be encircled with a guard, who ſhould 
keep all danger from him; and who ſhould be 
devoted to his preſervation. 

The nation ſhould form from its choiceſt war- 
riors a brilliant and valorous troop, and ſhould 
fay to them: © We place under the zgis of your 
« yalour, the monarch whom we cheriſh; ſwear 


e to defend him; to ſurround his auguſt perſon ; 


and 
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« and to perith even to the laſt man, before any 
« enemy of public order ſhall approach him. You 
« are to accompany his ſteps wherever he pleaſes 
« to go; and as you are choſen eſpecially to per- 
« form an office which all citizens deem it an 
« honour to partake with you, it is their part to 
« afſure to you a proviſion anſwerable to the no- 
« bleneſs of your appointment.” 

Does not a king appertain in a greater degree 
to his nation than to himſelf? And the more 
cauſe that nation has to love him, the greater is its 
obligation to do every thing which may prolong 
his days. It is not the king who is to defend 
himſelf againſt the people, but the people who 
are to defend the king againſt the enemies of his 
authority. | 

Under this point of view how greatly is the 
truſt confided to the brave ſoldiery of guarding that 
king exalted ! and how glorious for thoſe citizens 
to ſay; What our country holds moſt dear is the 
prince; what it fears moſt to loſe is the pro- 
* tector of its conſtitution, the auguſt depoſitary 
of its will. Our country has confided to us the 
* guarding of that object of its veneration, of its 
© affection: if any other citizens had been judged 
more faithful, more courageous than we are, 

te they 
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e they would have been charged with the important 
* ſervice : let us ſhew ourſelves worthy of the 
preference with which we are honoured ; and 
et us fear above every evil the reſentment of the 
nation falling on our heads, if by neglecting our 
« duty we ſhould deceive its confidence.” 

When the guards of a monarch conſider them- 
ſelves as the delegates of the people, their zeal 
is animated by patriotiſm ; and the conſtitution 
of their body repoſing on the national conſtitu- 
tion, the king will be in perfect ſecurity, and 
the nation will have nothing to fear. 

Becauſe we ought, after the example of Solon, 
to adapt laws to the character, and to the habits 
of thoſe whom they are to govern, I mult yet 
preſent ſome new ideas on the ſubject. 

If in a ftate, by which I was called upon to 
eſtabliſh a military conftitution, I found foreign 
troops eſſentially neceſſary, for preſerving, or 
ſtrengthening an uſeful alliance; or for maintain- 
ing an important neutrallity ; I ſhould require to 
have theſe troops attached to the nation by a 
treaty made between the repreſentatives of the 
reſpective powers. 

I would have the cities themſelves where fuch 
IT were ſtationed, pay the price of their 


2 ſervices, 
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ſervices, that they might no longer conſider 
themſelves as the hirelings of the monarch, but 
of the province which confided to them its 

defence. 

Thus they would ceaft to be the blind inſtru- 
ments of arbitrary authority, and become the 
generous ſupporters of the people: they would 
conſider the country by which they were paid, 
as part of the ſovereignty; their courage would 
be exerted in its cauſe, and its enemies alone 
would feel the effects of their fury. 

It would only be after eſtabliſhing, according 
to theſe principles, the military force of a mo- 
narchy, that I ſhould judge it tecured againſt that 
tendency to deſpotiſm which it is ſo difficult ts 
exclude from the boſoms of even the moſt juſt 
monarchs ; and which bearing continually upon 
the beſt conſtitution, at firſt weakens, and in the 
end intirely deſtroys it. | 

Theſe ideas I have collected from the Repub- 
lic of Plato. Let us now ſee whether what he 
imagined concerning the formation of his third 
claſs, that of magiſtrates, may not conduct us to 
other truths. 

However neceſſary the impetuoſity of youth, 
and the ardour of glory, were thought by Plato 

for 
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for animating his warlike militia, he deemed 
a diſpaſſionate calmneſs of mind, and cool wiſ- 
dom, equally indiſpenſible in thoſe who were to 
exerciſe magiſterial functions: and before he 
would exalt men to that auguſt miniſtry, what 
virtues, what knowledge, and what race qualities, 
did he require them to poſſeſs ! 

Their early education was to be ſimilar to 
that of his warriors; and it was indeed from 
them that he would have the defenders of the 


law ſelected. 


When arrived at the age of thirty, if they 


| ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed to trace juſtice to 


its original ſource ; to detach themſelves from all 
terreſtrial ideas; and to admire the image of per- 
fect beauty in the perfection of order; he would 
initiate them into the ſcience of meditation ; of 
that ſublime reaſoning whoſe object ought to 
be in his opinion, to know the eſſence rather 


than the exiſtence of things. 


He would accuſtom them to occupy their minds 
intirely with that ſupreme good, which, as the 
ſource of truth and juſtice, ought to animate the 
ſovereign magiſtracy, and render it immoveable in 
the exerciſe of its duties. He would keep them in 
this ſtate of ſtudy, in this habit of virtue, and of 

; triumphing 
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triumphing over all human affections, until the 
age of fifty; and after that long trial of their 
wiſdom and knowledge, he would place them at 
the head of the republic, confide to them the 
depoſit of the laws, and entruſt them with 
direCting their execution. 

It muſt be confeſt that theſe ideas of perfec- 
tion entertained by Plato, are very different from 
thoſe which lately prevailed in France. If that 
philoſopher had been told that a people ſhould 
one day exiſt who would believe themſelves 
the wiſeſt nation on the earth ; that this people 
ſhould inftitute ſo many extravagant and con- 
tradictory laws as muſt ſucceſſively weaken and 
deſtroy each other; and that the old ones being 
wholly neglected, and the new ones forming only 
tranſient bonds of reſtraint, no importance would 
be attached to their origin, their OY or 
their duration. 

That the adminiſtrators of theſe laws could 
modify, aboliſh, and revive them at will : that 
they hadacquired this important right neither by 
proofs of their knowledge, by the purity of their 
manners, nor by a ſublime love of juſtice, and 
ſtill leſs by long experience. 

That 
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That the firſt title required for pretending to 
ſo great power, would be to prove the parties 
deſcended from men who had exercifed the fame 
power. | 
That the next qualification demanded would 
be the poſſeſſing a fortune ſufficient to pay for 


their appointment. 


And the third, to ſhew themſelves capable of 
employing injuſtice and rapacity equal to thoſe 
with whom they were to act. 

« Oh! how” would Plato exclaim at this in- 
formation: How can there ever exiſt a people ſo 
* blind to their intereſt, as to confide the depoſit 
* of their laws with men ſo little enlightened, 


« fo eafily deceived, and fo open to corrup- 


46 tion? 1 
But the aſtoniſhment of Plato would re- 


double if he were to be informed, that theſe legiſ- 


lative magiſtrates were not elected by the peo- 
ple, nor even by the monarch; but by them- 


ſelves. That the man of moſt virtue, of moſt 


integrity, and who was moſt verſed in the ſtudy 
of the laws, might be in vain called forth by the 
public ſuffrage to take upon him the dignity of 
a judge; that he could not be raiſed to that high 

office 
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office if he enjoyed not the titles of which I 
have been ſpeaking. That even the prince with 
all his authority could not place him in the tri- 
bunals where juſtice was rendered in his name, 
if his elevation had not been agreed upon by thoſe 
who had eſtabliſhed their empire over theſe tri- 
bunals. 

The philoſopher of antiquity would have re- 
_ plied only with diſdain ; in a belief that the per- 
ſon who addreſſed him was oppoſing a frightful 
chimera to that beautiful phantom which he 
had embelliſhed with all the graces of eloquence, 
and dreſſed in every charm of virtue. 
Though it muſt be acknowledged that Plato 
has exaggerated the qualities neceſſary for magiſ- 
trates, it muſt be at leaſt allowed that before an 
office ſo ſacred as that of being the organs of the 
law was confided to men, they ſhould have given 
ſome certain proof that they would never makean 
improper uſe of the ſword of juſtice, but * 
hold the balance with a ſteady hand. 

The leſs a nation is diſpoſed to render their 
magiſtrates reſponſible for the errors incident 
to human nature, the more careful they ſhould 
be in chuſing men poſſeſſed of ſound judgment, 

enlightened 
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enlightened underſtanding, well known purity 
of intention, and integrity equal to every trial. 
The Romans committed the ſacred fire to the 
keeping of pure virgins, ſhut up within a 
circle, which no prophane perſon ever dared ap- 
proach. Is there any thing more facred to a 
nation than its laws? And is not juſtice more 
certainly deſcended from heaven than the fire 
which was preſerved ſo carefully? But it ſeems 
to be the nature of men to attach importance 
to nothing which is not an object of ſenſe! 
Oh! that it were poſſible to make the magiſ- 
tracy a real prieſthood ; ' to convert the love of 
the laws into a religious worſhip, and to tranſ- 
form the chief tribunal into a temple ; what 
grandeur, what dignity, would juſtice then 
acquire! A holy emulation would exiſt. be- 
tween the miniſters of the laws, and thoſe of 
religion ; and they would contend for our ho- 
mage and our confidence by their virtues. 
Before they were raiſed to their auguſt miniſ- 
try, it ſhould be required of them to have paſſed 
a long time. in retirement, and to have been 
employed in ſtudies relative to the exerciſe of 
their functions. | | 
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- It is perhaps to theſe magiſtrates alone that 
eelibacy ſhould be preſcribed, as the means of 
rendering them inacceſſihle to internal ſeduction: 
They ſhould be excluded from the ſociety of 
women, becauſe they inſpire too much ſenſibility, 
and incline men to act rather from the dictates 
of the heart than of the judgment. Supported 
and maintained at the expence of all, magiſtrates 
ſhould live equally for all; neither ſhould a fa- 
ther ever be expoſed to the fad alternative of con- 
demning his ſon, or abſenting himſelf from his 
duty. 

Great auſterity of manners, united with prin- 
ciples equally auſtere; can alone produce that 
rigid equity which allows of no exceptions. 
Shut up within the limits of their temples, they 
ſhould be inacceſſible to all ſolicitations : they 
ſhould themſelves read all the titles upon which 4 
demands were founded, and all that was urged 7 
againſt them by the defendants : and they ſhould 1 
afterwards deliver their oracles in preſence of '| 
the people, admitted to hear and to honour their '1 
juſtice in filence. t | 

Into theſe aſylums of equity, the young can- 4 
didates, who had undergone an examination on 
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the rights and duties of citizens, and who were 
honoured with the public ſuffrage, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to ſtudy the laws, and ſo to render them- 
ſelves worthy of replacing thoſe who ſhould reſign 
their offices; for there ſhould be no ties to con- 
fine them to their functions, but a love of juſtice, 
and the deſire of adminiſtering it; and they thould 
be always free to return into the claſs of other 
citizens ; but they ſhould not be allowed to re- 
ſame their ſtations after having voluntarily quit- 
ted them. The eſteem and gratitude of the 
nation ſhould be manifeſted towards them in 
proportion to the number of years they had de- 
voted to the public ſervice, and it would be then 
the higheſt glory to bear the title of an ancient 
magiſtrate. _. 

The regret of being detached from all the af- 
fections of the ſoul, would not empoiſon the 
moſt honourable of all duties. The citizen who 
had conſecrated himſelf to them, would not 
behold fociety with envy; becauſe, as he would 
always be at liberty to enjoy its pleaſures, 
he might at any time chuſe between the au- 
ſterity of his retreat, and the attractions of public 
life. 1 44 


After 
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After having exerciſed the authority conferred. 
by the law, he inight ſtill pretend, after his re- 
ſignation, to that beſtowed by nature. His 
friends, his neighbours, would come to conſult 
him; and he would inform them what they had 
to hope or to fear from his late colleagues. He 
might prevent many preſumptuous demands by 
his advice, and happily terminate many domeſtic 
differences. 6 

Thus deſcended from one tribunal, he would 
raiſe another for himſelf, ſupported by the au- 
thority of experience and virtue, 

In a moment when nothing is talked of but 
regeneration, why may we not entertain ideas of 
perfection, and loſe fight of vicious inſtitutions ? 

An architect who is going to conſtruct an edi- 
fice, begins by levelling the ground, and raſing 
all:the buildings which interrupt his plan; he 
then lays a ſolid foundation, and ere&s upon 
it a fabric capable of reſiſting the ravages of 
time. 

Hitherto the French have unfortunately had 
falſe ideas of the adminiſtration of juſtice ; they 
have regarded it as an attribute of the ſovereignty, 
when it ought to be conſidered only as one of 


its charges, 
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Kings do not grant juſtice ; they owe it; for 
it is the firſt debt of the power which governs. 

Any prince, any monarch, who ſuffers juſtice 
to be ſold in his ſtates, makes his n _y 
what belongs to them. 

How can it be conceived, after theſe wur 
that ſovereigns could ever think of trans forming 
that juſtice which they owe to their people, into 
a farm, of ſelling the offices, and impoſing a tax 
on the neceſſities of thoſe who were deſirous of 
obtaining it? Oh! how unlike are ſuch prin- 
ces to the monarch, who, modeſtly ſeated at the 
foot of an oak, eſtabliſhed there his tribunal, with 
no other canopy but the branches of the tree 
which covered him with their ſhade ; no guards 
but the love and reſpect of his ſubjects; no coun- 
ſellors but the uprightneſs of his reaſon, and the 
bounty of his heart ; and whoſe audience was his 
whole nation, aſſembled to applaud the equity 
of his deciſions. 

If the proud barons, the great proprietors of 
fiefs, had imitated on their reſpective domains, 
this beautiful example ; if they had known how 
tocreate theſe tribunals of real juſtice, they would 
have endured to the very diſſolution of the monar- 

chy, 
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chy, becauſethereis no power on earth able to wreſt 
from virtue her proper empire, or to deprive tried 
good faith of the aſcendency it poſſeſſes. But 
blinded by ſelf-intereſt, they choſe to purſue thoſe 
meaſures which degrade ſupreme authority ; and 
by conſidering juſtice nat as a duty, but a ſource 
of profit, they have loſt both that and all their 
other uſurped poſſeſſions, | | 
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A WORK, in which the various forms of 
4 A government prevailing in the ſtates of Eu- 
rope and America, are brought together into one 
point of view, cannot fail of being acceptable to 
the public. Such a performance has been long 
withed for; but the undertaking was an arduous 
one, becauſe it required not. only much judg- 
ment in ſelecting the materials, but an extenſive 
acquaintance with at leaſt the modern langua- 
ges: for a writer would be liable to numberleſs 
errors who were to take his documents, on ſuch 
a ſubject, from the common run of tranſlations. 
M. de la Croix has at leaſt executed the taſk in 
a manner which does him much credit, and muſt 
prove highly ſatisfactory to his readers, 

He has been in the great outline of our po- 
litical conſtitution, as in all his other ſketches, 
ſuthcjently accurate; but as every part of our 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution and laws come more into compa- 
riſon with thoſe of France, which he. keeps in 
view throughout the whole of his work, he has 
entered more into the detail of our municipal 
laws, civil and criminal, than into thoſe of any 
other nation; and it is here that he has principal- 
ly failed ; as indeed even moſt Engliſhmen muſt 
have done, who were not converſant with the 
practice of our courts. He has made the moſt 
material miſtakes in that part where he ſpeaks 
of the benefit of clergy; and he is the more 
excuſable for doing ſo, as there is not perhaps 
to be found in any of our law writers a complete 
account of that privilege which had been ſo often 
altered, retrenched, and extended, by different 
ſtatutes, before it was finally ſettled in its pre- 


- ſent ſtate. Theſe errors have been corrected 


principally in notes ; and, where that method 
would have been too tedious, by ſparing alter- 
ations in the text. 146 

For the general reviſion of the chapters on 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and for the greater 
part of the notes, I acknowledge myſelf indebted 


to a friend; under the benefit of whoſe correc- 
tion I truſt, that the ſketch here given of our 


government and laws, will be found more full 
and 
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and more accurate, than might be expected 
from its brevity. To this gentleman I owe the 
higher obligation as he could with difficulty 
ſpare the moments ſo employed ; and I believe 
the reader will regret, with me, that he had not 
time to enlarge his elucidations. 

Wherever I found paſſages exactly tranſlated 
from Engliſh authors, I have given them in the 
words of the original, except in a very few in- 
ſtances, where, not being able toobtain the work, 
or to find the exact paſſage, I have been obliged 
to re- tranſlate them. I have alſo taken the li- 
berty of marking as quotations, ſuch extracts 
from Blackſtone and De Lolme as were not ſo 
diſtinguiſhed in the French text; an omiſſion 
which I believe to be wholly attributable to the 
negligence of the tranſcriber or printer, 

Inregard to the American conſtitution, which, 
next to that of our own country, is of all others 
the moſt intereſting to Engliſh readers, I have 
rectified one material miſtake of the author, in 
ſuppoſing it was, like the conſtitution of France, 
preceded by a declaration of tac rigats of man. 
I have alſo ſubjoined an Appendix, containing 
all the ſtate papers neceſſary to a perfect 
knowledge of the conſtitution of the United 
States 
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States of America, as it was at firſt inſtitu- 
ted, and as it now ſtands. To theſe I have added 
a ſketch of the conſtitution of each of the ſeparate 
ſtates ; and of the declaration of Ow which 
e Hens of, hom.” 1 517 
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HEN we have collected all that Ariſtotle 
has written concerning different govern- 
ments, we are aſtoniſhed to find how far the ancients 
had advanced in the arts of combining powers, and 
ſecuring liberty from tyrannical invaſion ; and we 
regret that this invaluable knowledge, tranſmitted 
dovn through ſo many ages, has been ſo long un- 
productive to poſterityg, 
Habit ſeems to have ſtill more command over men 
than deſpotiſm: it holds them attached, chained 
Vol. I. down 
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down to 1. ancient inſtitutions, however vicious 
thoſe inſtitutions may be; and a nation makes one 
of the greateſt efforts of which it is capable, when, 
harraſſed by injuſtice, loaded with affronts, and over- 
whelmed with vexations, it ſuddenly darts its atten- 
tion through the cauſe of its ſufferings; and recol- 
lects the means within its power for making head 
againſt oppreſſion, and breaking the yoke under 
which it has endured ſuch humiliation and diſtreſs. 
It is often in the moment when oppreſſors be- 
lieve their authority moſt ſecure, that it is wreſted 
from them; for the ſecurity, in which they repoſe, 
allows to ſuch as are ſecretly diſcontented with 
their oppreſſions an opportunity of ſurpriſing them, 
while defenceleſs, and of emancipating themſelves 
forever. It is, perhaps, one of the conſolations of 
ſlavery, to know that if the oppreſſed always ſuffer, 
their oppreſſor muſt be always on the watch; and 
that while they have no reſpite, he can have no re- 
pole: this is an incontrovertible truth, which oughtto 
excite in every ſovereign, who aſpires at deſpotiſm, 
A diſguſt againſt it ; and convince him, that no em- 
pire is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as that which is ſupport- 
ed by juſtice, and makes public felicity its object. 
_ * Ariſtotle admits of only two kinds of govern- 
ment: one in which national utility alone is conſi- 
dered, 


* Though this paſſage contains, in ſome degree, the general 
reſult of Ariſtotle's doctrine with ſufficient fidelity, it may be 
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dered , and the other where it is entirely contemned. 
He deems it of little importance by what name a 
govern- 


more ſatisfactory to the reader to ſee thoſe doctrines, is the words 
of the Stagyrite himſelf. I ſhall therefore inſert here an extract 
from the jthchapter of the 3d book of his Politics, 

% We come to conſider next the different number of govern- 
© ments which there are, and what they are; and firſt, What 
« 2re their excellencies ? for when we have determined this, 
« their defects will be evident enough. 

« Tt is evident that every form of government or adminiſtra» 
« tion, for the words are of the ſame import, muſt contain 3. 
« ſupreme power over the whole ſtate, and this ſupreme power 
& muſt neceſſarily be in the hands of one perſon, or a few, or 
% many; and when either of theſe apply their power for the 
« common good, ſuch ſtates are well governed; but when the 
s intereſt of the one, the few, or the many, who enjoy this 

power, is alone conſulted, than ill; for you muſt either affirm 

« that thoſe who make up the community are not -citizens, or 
« elſe let theſe ſhare in the advantages of government. We 
&« uſually call a ſtate, which is governed by one perſon, for the 
« common good, a kingdom; one that is governed by more 
e than one, but by a few only, an ariſtocracy ; either becauſe 
« the government is in the hands of the moſt worthy citizens, 
* or becauſe it is the beſt form for the city, and its inhabitants. 
When the citizens at large govern, for the public good, it is 
called a ſtate ; which is alſo a common name for all other go- 
* vernments, and theſe diſtinctions are conſonant to reaſon ; 
“ for it will not be difficult to find one perſon, or a very few, 
Hof diſtinguiſhed abilities, but almoſt impoſſible to meet with 
* the majority of a people eminent for every virtue; but if 
* there is one common to a whole nation, it is valour ; for this 
« is created and ſupported dy numbers; for which reaſon, in 
* ſuch a ſtate, the profeſſion of arms will always have the greateſt 
; B 2 ſhare 
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government is diſtinguiſhed, and finds the fame 
conſequences reſulting from monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and republicaniſm. A conſtitution (ſays he) 
may be excellent, whether the executive power 
« reſt in the hands of one perſon; whether it be 
ce divided among many; or whether it continue in 
* the hands of the people: but that power will 
© become fatal, if monarchy degenerates into ty- 
© ranny; if ariſtocracy is turned into oligarchy; 
« or if the democratic authority, falling again in- 
* to the lower claſſes of the people, produces no- 
thing but tumult and anarchy.” 

How grateful muſt it be to the French nation to 
find a philoſopher, a republican, like Ariftotle, 
giving to monarchical government the firſt place 
in the ſcale of excellent conſtitutions ! But a ſu- 
perior mind raiſes itſelf by the force of reaſon and 
information above all prejudices, and renders to the 


« ſhare in the government. Now the corruptions attending 
« each of theſe governments are theſe : a kingdom may de- 
generate into a tyranny, an ariſtocracy into an oligarchy, and 
« a ſtate into a democracy. Now a tyranny is a monarchy, 
« where the good of one man only is the object of government, 
« an oligarchy conſiders only the rich, and a democracy only 
« the poor; but neither of them have the common good in 
« view.“ | 
This extract is taken from the tranſlation of Mr. Ellis, which 
he entitles Arifotle on Government, It is a work well worthy the 
attention of the Engliſſi reader at this moment, when ſo much 
ſpeculation on government is afloat in the minds of all men. 
Con- 
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conſtitutions of foreign ſtates the praiſe which they 
deſerve. | 

Let us now attend to this philoſopher, while he 
defines the power of a monarch; 

« The ſovereign (ſays he) enjoys the ſupreme 
e authority, and watches ever every part of the 
« adminiſtration, as well as over the tranquillity 
cc of the ſtate, It is he who muſt cauſe the laws 
c to be executed; and as, on one hand, he cannot 
© maintain the laws againſt thoſe who would vio- 
{© late them, unleſs he has a body of troops at his 
4 command; and as, on the other hand, he may 
« abuſe ſuch an inſtrument, it ſhould be an eſta- 
te bliſhed rule, that the ſovereign ought to have 
te ſufficient force for reſtraining individuals, but 
not enough to oppreſs the nation.“ 

According to this definition, the chief of an em- 
pire ſubtracts from the legiſlature no part of its dig- 
nity. The ſupreme authority, with which he is in- 
veſted, is the right of commanding obedience to 
the laws, and of cauſing them to be reſpected by 
all who live under his dominion, 

We unfortunately cannot difſemble, that whers- 
ever the executive power 1s deſtitute of force, in- 
juſtice and inſurrections muſt be expected: that 
there, property will be violated ; taxes will remain 
unpaid ; public tribunals will be invaded by ani- 
moſity and revenge ; and accuſed innocence have 
reaſon to fear, from the weakneſs of its judges, the 
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prejudice of i its foes, and the will of a multitude, 

jealous, and thirſting after blood, | 
If the empire of reaſon were ſufficiently efficaci. 
ous to command mankind : if it could make them 
patiently endure the miſeries of indigence, and diſ- 
poſe them to labour: if it could repreſs the licen- 
tiouſneſs of debauchery ; render the weak reſpect- 
able in the eyes of the ſtrong; turn the miſcreant 
from his murderous projects, and make rapine ſub. 
miſſive to the will of the law, then would it be ſu- 
perfluous to arm executive power with any means 
of reſtriction ſave that of ſimple reprimand, or any 
ſtimulant beſides public applauſe. But in a mo- 
narchy acceſſible to all foreigners, where the cities 
are inhabited by a multitude of individuals, poſ- 
ſeſſed of no property but what they obtain by la- 
bour ; and who are drawn into the commiſſion of 
all manner of crimes, by the hope of eſcaping with 
impunity. In a ſtate where the productions of the 
land have no defence but the public faith; where 
commerce circulates its treaſures under the obſerva- 
tion of wretchedneſs ; where each citizen, ſeparating 
himſelf from the community, endeavourstoevadethe 
payment of taxes, and to caſt the burden on another; 
where withdrawing from the country is a crime, and 
where the armed plunderer has even the life of the 
peaceful traveller at his mercy : in ſuch a kingdom or 
tate, if the force of the executive power be not ſuf- 
ficient to ſubdue the injuſtice which prevails both 
| in 
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in the towns and the country, the beſt laws will be 
ineffectual, and the wiſeſt regulations uſeleſs; and 
the monarch, to whom you have confided the exe - 
cution of them, muſt remain inactive on his throne, 
and mourn over his own impotence and your miſe- 
ry, until the deſpair of the rich and the wretched- 
neſs of all ſhall reſtore to him a larger portion of 
power than that which you had torn from him. 

Such was the juſt opinion entertained by Ariſto- 
tle of a weak executive power, and, in conſequence, 
he was diſpoſed to allow majeſty the command of 
an armed force, but not to let that force be too 
formidable, 

When the military proceed to ales the exe- 
cution of a legal decree, they are always fufficient- 
ly powerful, becauſe their ſtrength is increaſed by 
their acting in concert with the wiſhes of all good 
citizens; while the ſtrength of thoſe, whom they act 
againſt, is enfeebled by the dread of being finally 
overcome, even though they ſhould 1 in the 
firſt inſtance. 

If, under the pretext of exerciſing the executive 
power, in all its plenitude, a ſovereign maintains a 
body of troops capable not only of ſubduing rebel- 
hon, but of cruſhing any legal refiſtance- made by 
the wiſer part of the nation, he is then in a capaci- 
ty to abuſe his power and eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, 
which is the ſtumbling- block of monarchical. go- 
yernment, A legiſlator may eſtabliſh good rules 
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to prevent this evil, but will it be at all rimes eaſy 
to follow them ? 

- Should a war occur, how could the number 
of troops be limited, or by what means could we 
prevent an army, too weak at firſt to oppreſs the 
nation, from attaining an irreſiſtible degree of 
. power? Who would have dared to repreſent to 
Louis XIV. when he had all Europe to encounter, 
that his forces were too numerous ; and require the 
diſbanding of part of his army, in the fear that, af. 
ter triumphing over his enemies, he might tri. 
umph over the laws which reſtrained his power ? 
Or would a ſenator have found a good recep. 
tion, who had gone to inform Frederick that, 
by making all his ſubjects ſoldiers, he left no citi- 
zens in the ſtate? It is therefore of the greateſt 
importance, to begin, by making every ſubject a 
citizen; that, if the prince ſhould one day make 
them ſoldiers, they may remain citizens ſtill. 

© The prince (continues Ariſtotle) may deter- 
* mine in all cafes for which the laws have not 
4 provided. 

„The care of diſpenſing juſtice and of SY 
© ing the guilty is confided to the magiſtrates. 

No individual can ſee every thing, and regulate 
« every thing himſelf: there muſt be a council 
*© eſtabliſhed to enlighten the prince with their 
** knowledge, and aſſiſt him in the details of ad 
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e Impoſts ſhould only be eſtabliſhed for the ſup- 
& port of war, or to ſupply ſome other ſtate occa- 
* ſion. The prince ſhould not inſult the miſery of 
cc the peoplo, by laviſhing their property on fo- 
46 reigners, courtezans, and hiſtorians.“ 
Let us now turn to the portrait given by Ariſto- 
tle of what a prince ſnould be, who is . to | 
command, 7 | 

« He muſt, conſidering the nature of the power N 
6 with which he is inveſted, render himſelf acceſſi- | 
ble to his ſubjects, and live with them like a * | 
ce ther in the midſt of his children. 

He muſt attend more to their intereſt than his 
* own: the glory which environs him muſt inſpire | 
& reſpect, not terror: honour muſt be the moving # 
5 principle in all his undertakings, and the love of 
te his people the prize at which he aſpires: he muſt 
tc award to merit the meed which ir deſerves; and 
ce by maintaining, with his power, the rich in the 
te poſſeſſion of their property, and by protecting the 
6 poor from the deſigns of the rich, he muſt teach 
te them to reſpect themſelves, and to cheriſh one 
* of the beſt conſtitutions that can be . 
fo among men.“ 

* It muſt be granted, that a man who knew ſo well 
how to deſcribe the duties of a king, was worthy 
of being the preceptor of a great prince : but un- 
fortunately the pupil of Ariſtotle was Alexander; 
and what impreſſion could the voice of a ſage be 

expected 
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ij expected to make upon a mind burning with the 
deſire of conqueſt? The hero apphuded the lef. 
ſons of the philoſopher, but ſtill he quitted his do- 
minions to run in purſuit of victory. 
« As the monarchical conſtitution (continues 

« Ariſtotle). depends on the moderation of the 
6 prinee, it is evident that the ſafety and the liber- 
ce ty of the ſubjects muſt depend upon it alſo: and 
| ce this was the reaſon why in the cities of Greece, 
| © where all the citizens were equal, and could 
e equally participate the ſupreme authority, they 
ec were more ſtruck with the inconveniencies than 
te the advantages of a government, which might 

6 alternately prove the 5h UA and misfortune 
of a people.“ 
In preſenting to our view the dangers attached 

to regal power, Ariſtotle did nat foreſce that men 
would one day acquire ſufficient knowledge in the 
ſcience of legiſlation, to render the ſafety and li- 
berty of the people independent of the diſpoſition 
of the prince, by eſtabliſhing a conſtitution which 
would be at once the firmeſt ſupport of the throne, 
and the ſtrongeſt rampart of public liberty, 
It may perhaps be of little moment to thoſe, 
who have adopted the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, to know the advantages and diſadvantages 
of ariſtocracy and republicaniſm ; but as we are 
only ſenſible of our happineſs, by comparing our 
ſituation with that of other men, it is well to be ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with the reaſons why we ought to congra · 
tulate ourſelves on living under the form of govern. 
ment which is moſt likely to promote public fe- 
licity. 

We have ſeen that Ariſtotle prefers monarchy, 
provided the monarch can be always detained in 
that happy ſtate of impotence, which will diſable 
him from oppreſſing the people, or exalting him- 
ſelf into a deſpot, Let us now enquire what occa- 
ſioned this preference. 

Ariſtotle, who lived ſurrounded with republics, 
had obſerved the propenſity of mankind to abuſe 
the power which they exerciſe in common, and 
been a witneſs of the diſſentiots and injuſtice re- 
ſulting from their rivallhip. 

Under a monarchical governnent, the happineſs 
of the people depends on the vinue of an indivi- 
dual; under an ariſtocratical form the virtues of 
many muſt concur to attain the ſam; end; and in 
a democracy all muſt be virtuous tc advance the 
national weal, But as it 1s much eajer to find a 
ſingle man, adorned with the inſigni: of majeſty, 
who knows how to unite his awn gbry with the 
happineſs of his people, and his puiſſace with the 
execution of the law, than to afſembl: many indi- 
viduals, whoſe ruling principle is the love of public 
good, and who are raiſed to ſuprene authority 
without intrigue, and by the undoubted will of 
their fellow citizens, a perfect ariſtocacy is much 

more 
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more rarely to be ſeen than a good monarchy, But it 
is ſtill more difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, 
to find, particularly in a great. nation, a democracy 
which does not ſerve as a ſhelter for all the troubles 
and diforders of anarchy. 

A true ariſtocracy (fays Ariſtotle) i 15 that go- 
© vernment where the authority is centered in the 
% hands of a certain number of wiſe and virtuous 
«© magiſtrates. 

* To affure this kind of government, it muſt be 
c tempered in ſuch a manner that the principal 
« citizens may find in it all the advantages of oli- 
“ garchy, and the people thoſe of democracy. 
«© Two laws muſt contribute to produce this 
© double end: the one, derived from the grand 
« principle of ths kind of government, muſt con- 
4 fine the chief offices to men of ſuperior talents, 
© without any regard to fortune; and the other, 
« defigned tc prevent the magiſtrates from enrich- 
«© ing themſelves by their appointments, ſhall 
& oblige then to render an account to the public 
© of the adniniſtration of the finances. 

„ The conſtitution is in danger (continues 
0 Ariſtotle) if the government be ariſtocratical, 
, when the intereſts of the principal citizens are 
c not ſufficiently combined with thoſe of the peo- 
6 ple; to pevent either claſs from endeavouring 
* to uſurp he authority: when the laws do not 
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«© monopolized by individuals: when government 
« ſuffers to paſs, unnoticed, the firſt innovations 
& which attack the conſtitution : when magiſtrates, 
« grown jealous, perſecute illuſtrious citizens; 
© or excluding them from public offices, deprive 
te them of the power of ſerving their country.“ 
But where was this incomparable government 
ever to be found ſuſtained in all its purity? It 
was not even in Sparta, where the Ephori, who 
were inſtituted long after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Republic, to protect the people againſt the pre- 
ponderance of the two Kings and the Senators, puſh- 
ed the abuſe of authority to ſuch an exceſs, as to ſplit 
the year into thirteenth months, in order to increaſe, 
by a thirteenth part, a certain impoſt which was 
payed monthly; and even dared, by the moſt in- 
1quitous ſacrilege, to cauſe king Agis to be ſtran- 
gled, without being brought to a trial, and for no 
crime but that of endeavouring to revive the laws 
of Lycurgus in all their original purity. | 
It was not in Carthage, where the citizens were 
obliged to give proof of their riches, rather than 
of their virtue, to raiſe themſelves to magiſterial 
offices and govern the republic : where their jea- 
louſy, by an unjuſt refuſal, cauſed the miſcarriage 
of the projects of a great general, and tore him 
from the boſom of victory: and where the people, 
enriched by induſtry, uſurped in the end the ſove- 
reign authority, and laid the republic in ruins. 
It 
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It was not in Rome, where the power of the Se: 
nate, forever ſtruggling with that of the people; 
bent ſometimes before the aſcendancy of the tri- 
bunes; and ſometimes, riſing to deſpotiſm, de- 
voted to death all thoſe who endeavoured to reſtore 
the ancient laws of the republic: where the citi- 
zens were terrified by the name of a dictator : 
where the craftineſs of an augur could influence 
an aſſembly; and where men even dared to plunder 
the urns into which the people caſt their ſuffrages. 

* Let us not deceive ourſelves : ariſtocracy can 

never be preſerved in a ſtate of perfection: it will 

degenerate into oligarchy; becauſe money will 
prove, to that claſs of citizens who are able to pur- 
chaſe votes, a paſſport to all magiſterial offices; and. 
thoſe men, maintaining their ſituations by a con- 
federacy among themſelves, their employments 
will be perpetuated in their families, and ſoon be- 
come almoſt hereditary. Thus the people inſtead 
of one tyrant will have ten, perhaps a hundred! 
All attempts to gain thoſe offices which ought to 
be the reward of merit and experience, will be 
treated as crimes, and oppoſed either by pride or a 

baſe envy ; and the people will remain in a ſtate 


* What follows, the reader will ſee, applies only to a govern- 
ment, where the ſupreme power reſides in an ariſtocracy. It 
will, be found to furniſh no fair argument againſt the admiſſion 


of an ariſtocratical principle, adapted to a monarchical baſis, in 
a mixed conſtitution, ſuch as the Britiſh, 
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of humiliation until the edifice, erected by uſurpa- 
tion and vanity, is overturned. 

In a monarchy the people have the ſeverity of a 
ſingle man alone to dread; in an ariſtocracy they 
have the hatred of many to fear. In a monarchy 
there is ſo great a chaſm between the throne and 
the ſubject, that the prince, who is ſeated there, 
never dreams of a rival ſtarting up to dethrone 
him: in an ariſtocracy, as the people and their 
rulers are leſs removed from equality, the united 
efforts of all thoſe who are inveſted with power, 
are continually employed to make the difference 
greater, and ſo prevent competition. 

Under a regal government, the perſon of the 
prince obtains reſpect from his own dignity ; from 
his magiſterial character; and from the reſpe& 
which is borne to the chief of the empire, 
Under an ariſtocracy, where the magiſtrates can 
have neither the ſame attributes, the ſameattendants, 
nor pretend to the ſame reverence, they affect a 
gravity, an inſulting haughtineſs of deportment, 
in order to enhance their dignity in the eyes of the 
multitude. 

Under a monarchy, a great general, a celebrated 
orator, a man of genius will be honoured, will be 
encouraged; becauſe it is not neceſſary to the glory 
of the monarch's reign that he ſhould command 
his armies in perſon ;. or that he ſhould be endowed 
with ſuperior eloquence, or make diſcoyeries in the 

; ſciences : 
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ſciences : great talents therefore, far from eclipſing 
his mental qualities, will add fame and ſplendour 
to his crown ; and the more they multiply under 
his government, the more illuſtrious will be his 
reign. | 

Under an ariſtocracy conſpicuous merit diſturbs 
and vexes the depoſitaries of power, becauſe it 
raiſes them up competitors, by attracting to thoſe 
who are endowed with it the homage of the people. 
To prevent this, they confine, to their own body, 
all thoſe employments which afford opportunity 
for the diſplay of eminent qualities; ſuch as em- 
baſſies, the command of armies, and legiſlation : 
they limit eloquence, arreſt the wings of genius, 
retard the progreſs of the ſciences, and hold them 
creeping on in the trammels of old ſyſtems. 

In a monarchical ſtate, the celebration of public 
feſtivals, and the largeſſes dealt out to the people, are 
agreeable to the monarch, becauſe they circulate 
the ſtores of the affluent, give animation to the 
arts, and ſpread around a general glow of pleaſure. 

In an ariſtocracy, whatever tends to promote 
popularity, excites the jealouſy of the magiſtrates ; 
for they are always afraid that the gratitude of the 
people ſhould go too far, and even raiſe to a par- 
ticipation of their power thoſe whom they moſt 
wiſh to exclude. 
| Thoſe who have had the misfortune to offend a 
king, may hope for mercy from the magnanimity 

and 
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and generoſity of the prince: but if in an ariſto- 
cracy a magiſtrate has been offended, the offender 
muſt expect the moſt extreme ſeverity : all the 
' rigour of the laws will fall upon his head; for 
never do ſenators appear more attached to forms 
than on ſuch occafions : wrapt up in the cloak of 
hypocriſy, they arm themſelves with the ſword of 
juſtice, and aſſaſſinate their enemy with ſecret joy. 
We ſhall, by and by, have an opportunity to con- 
vince ourſelves of the difference between theſe two 
governments, when we come to examine, with at- 
tention, ſome conſtitutions now exiſting in Europe. 

Since the natural bent of the beſt ariſtocracies is 
towards vligarchy, which is the ſovereignty of the 
rich, let us obſerve what Ariſtotle ſays on that form 
of government. 

« In order to conſtitute (ſays he) a good oli- 
&« garchy, the cenſus, which entitles a man to rank 
* in the higheſt claſs of citizens, ſhould not be 
*© too large; for the more numerous this claſs is 
* found, the greater reaſon there will be to pre- 
. ſume that i it is the laws which govern, and not 
© men. 

© Too many magiſterial offices ſhould not be 
© held by one family, as that would render 1 it too 
* powerful. 

To avoid an exceſſive inequality of fortune, 
* men ſhould be prevented from diſpoſing of their 
property to the prejudice of their legal heirs ; 

Vor. I. C and 
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« and no two inheritances ſhould unite in the 


* 


4 ſame heir. 

The people ſhould be under the immediate 
as protection of government: they ought to be 
c more favoured than the rich in ſeeking juſtice 
on thoſe who infult them; and neither any law, 
& nor the credit of any perſon, ſhould be allowed 
* to impede their attainment of ſubfiſtence or of 
fortune. Little jealous of dignities which afford 
ve nothing to the poſſeſſors but the honour of fery- 
c ing their country, the people will, with pleaſure, 
e ſee them pats into other hands, if the fruits of 
* their labour are not ſnatched from their own. 
| © In order to attach the people more ſtrongly 
ce to government, a certain number of ſmall lucra- 
ec tive employments ſhould be appropriated to 
* them; and they ſhould even be allowed to 
© indulge the hope of obtaining, by dint of merit, 
* magiſterial offices of importance. 

The laws (continues Ariſtotle) which in many 
* oligarchies forbid the magiſtrates from engaging 
* in commerce, produce two excellent effects: 
* they prevent their ſacrificing to the intereſt of 
their fortune, thoſe moments which they owe to 
e the ſtate 3 or of eſtabliſhing a monopoly which 
* muſt be ruinous to other merchants. 

ce If the cenſus which ranks a citizen in the claſs 
* ordained to govern be rated too high, the claſs 


vill not be ſufficiently numerous; and thoſe who 
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* by intrigue or talents are raiſed to the head of 
« affairs, will endeavour to maintain their ſtations 
rc by the ſame means: their rights will be ſeen ex- 
15 tending by degrees: they will arcogate the pri- 
e vilege of chuſing their own affociates : and they 
ce will ſuppreſs, in fine, all forms, and ſubſtitute 
ce their wills for laws. Then the government will 
ce be found in the laſt degree of corruption, and 
can oligarchy exiſting in an oligarchy. But as the 
* people are equally dangerous whether they 
*-cringe to their ſuperiors or their ſuperiors cringe 
*« to them, they ought not to poſſeſs, excluſſively, 
re the right of judging, or of confering all the 
offices of the magiſtracy : for when that is the 
s caſe, they ſoon diſcover, by the members of the 
« rich claſs being obliged, meanly, to ſolicit their 
* ſuffrages, that it would be as eaſy for them 
« to retain the authority as to diſpoſe of it.” 

I need not point out to the reader, the wiſdom 
and profound diſcernment diſcoverable in theſe 
principles; and in the ſkilful combinations of the 
authority which governs with the power which 
obeys. Whatever arrangements are made, this 
power reſts always with the people; and the only 
means to prevent their oppoſing the laws, is to 
make their happineſs depend on obeying them. 
For this reaſon the legiſlator, under an oligarchi- 
cal government, makes amends to the people for 
their excluſion from the higheſt offices, by allow- 
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ing them to engage in lucrative profeſſions ; and 
attaching to thoſe ſituations, at which they muſt 
not aſpire, ſuch privations and expences, as will 
prevent their deſiring to poſſeſs them. By this 
means the poſſibility, and the hope of riſing by dint 
of merit are preſerved, and the pride of the People 
is not wounded by an abſolute excluſion. 

Modern legiſlators ſeem to have loſt fight of 
"theſe wife maxims. By accumulating hunuliations 
on the moſt numerous claſs, they are often de- 
prived of their own ſuperiority ; and, in endea- 
vouring to be every thing, they expoſe themſelves 
to the danger of becoming nothing. 

We will now paſs on to democracy *, and ſee 


what Ariſtotle ſays upon the ſubject. hora in a 
| repub- 


M. de la Croix is certainly not correct in ſpeaking of de- 
mocracy throughout the following paſſage, as a legal form of go- 
vernment. Ariſtotle expreſsly calls it, a corruption of that true 
popular form which he diſtinguiſhes by the application of the 
name common to all forms; in Greek, politeia, a polity, or, as 
we generally expreſs it, a fate. An extract from Ariſtotle, 
given in pages 3 and 4 will fully prove the juſtice of this aſſertion. 
In the 2d chapter of the 4th book of his Treatiſe on Govern- 
ment, Ariſtotle again ſpeaks of democracy, which he there claſſes 
with oligarchy and tyranny, as one of the depraved forms ; and 
quotes the authority of a writer who had preceded him, ſup- 
poſed to be Plato, to prove that democracy, if it did indeed de- 
ſerve to be claſſed with the better forms (which was not agree- 
able to Ariſtotle's opinion) was the worſt of that claſs. His 
words are This ſubject has been already treated of, by one of 


6 * thoſe writers who have gone before me, though his ſentiments 
„ are 
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republican ſtate, his opinion of that form of go- 


yernment muſt carry with it conſiderable authority. 
Liberty (ſays he) according to the partiſans 
c of popular power, can only be found in demo- 
te cracy. Liberty is the principle of that govern- 
ment; it gives to each citizen the will of obey- 
& ing, and the power of commanding : it renders 
him maſter of himſelf; equal to others; and 
precious to the ſtate, of which he is a part. 


This form of government is ſubject to the 


t ſame revolutions as ariſtocracy. It is temperate 


ein thoſe places where, for the purpoſe of ex- 


ce cluding an ignorant and inquiet populace, a mo- 


&« derate cenſus is neceſſary to qualify men for a 


« ſhare in the adminiſtration : where the firſt 


e claſs of citizens are not victims to the hatred and 
&« jealouſy of the lower orders; and, in fine, 
* wherever the laws have ſufficient energy to en- 


force attention even in the moſt tumultuous mo- 


ments; but democracy is every where tyranni- 


« are not the ſame as mine : for he thought that of all excellent 
« conſtitutions, as a good oligarchy or the like, a democracy 
« was the worſt, but of all bad ones the beſt.” This opinion of 
Plato carries with it, perhaps, more conviction than the opinion 
of Ariſtotle ;- as he had not, like the ſtagyrite, enjoyed the favour 
of Philip, and been the preceptor of Alexander ; but from 
living at Athens where democracy was ſeen in its faireſt dreſs, 
may be ſuppoſed to have imbibed a partiality for that form of 
government, rather than for monarchy, or ariſtocracy : though 
truth obliged him to ſpeak of it as inferior to either. 


o; «el, 


Ly 
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4 when the poor have too much Inflvence i in 
60 public deliberations.” 

It muſt be granted, that the moſt dreadful de- 
ſpotiſm is that of an indigent populace, Too ig- 
norant to know the principles ef juſtice ; too im- 
petuous to obſerve any order in their deciſions ; 
too avaricious to ſet bounds to their demands, or 
pay any reſpect to poſterity ; and too ſhort- ſighted 
to foreſee the conſequences of their vengeance; 
whenever they award favours, or decree puniſh- 
ments, it is with an equal diſregard of equity. 

Ariſtotle attributes the exceſſive power poſſeſſed 
by the people of Athens, to the ſuppreſſion of the 
cenſus, by which the right of filling offices was re- 
gulated: to the indulgence granted the poor of giv- 
ing their ſuffrages in the general aſſemblies, and in 
the courts of juſtice; and to the command which 
popular orators had acquired over the multitude. 

The populace (ſays Ariſtotle) were hereto- 
* fore directed by the military, who, more than 
& once, abuſed their confidence to inſlave them. 
% And, as it is always their fate to ſerve, ambiti- 
sous men haveariſen in theſe later times, who have 
© employed their talents to flatter the paſſions and 
cc the vices of the multitude ; to intoxicate them 
e with an opinion of their power and their glory; 
and to revive their hatred againſt the rich, their 
© contempt for their rulers, and their love of inde- 


© pendence. Their triumph 1 is that of eloquence, 
| | which 
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« which ſeems to have arrived at perfection for no 
« other purpoſe, but to introduce deſpotiſm into 
ce the boſom of liberty itſelf. | 
c Republics, happy in a wiſe adminiſtration, will 

tc not attend to theſe dangerous men; but wherever 
« they obtain credit, the government haſtens ra- 
ce pidly to the utmoſt point of corruption; and the 
* people contract the vices and ferocity of tyrants,” 
When we find Ariſtotle ſpeaking ſo forcibly 
againſt the ſpecies of orators, known under the 
name of Demagogues, we cannot believe that he 
means to include in this dangerous claſs of public 
ſpeakers, thoſe who, like Demoſthenes, endea- 
voured to rekindle the patriotiſm of the Athenians, 
by the fire of eloquence ; and to revive all thoſe 
great virtues which ſeemed extinguiſhed in the 
ſouls of their fellow citizens. He intended to de- 
{cribe thoſe falſe patriots, who, by exaggerating 
the evils which they felt not, and the abuſes by 
which they ſought to profit; and feigning an at- 
fection which they never knew; impoſed on the cre- 
dulity and ignorance of the multitude ; excited 
their paſſions; and uſed them as inſtruments for 
removing their rivals, and obtaining thoſe ho- 
nours at which their ambition aſpired. Such 
orators as theſe are truly dangerous, not only in 
2 republic but a monarchy, Eloquence with- 
out virtue, was, perhaps, leſs to be feared at 
Athens, where the citizens of all ranks poſſeſſed 
C4 : ſufficient 
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ſufficient knowledge and penetration to detect the 
ſecret deſigns of the orator, than it would be in a 
large city peopled with artizans and hirelings, lit- 
tle accuſtomed to liſten to orators of another de- 
ſcription ; and, unfortunately, always diſpoſed to 
receive the firſt impreſſions which wickedneſs and 
falſhood are willing to make. 

ce In a democracy (proceeds Ariſtotle) all ma- 
* gilterial offices, or at leaſt the greater part of 
* them, ſhould be conferred by ballot. 

< It is effential that offices, military ones only 
« excepted, ſhould be but rarely granted a ſecond 
ce time to the ſameperſon; for allthe citizensſhould, 
* in turn, paſs through the courts of juſtice. 

« A ſenate ſhould be eſtabliſhed to prepare ſuch 
& affairs as muſt be determined in the ſupreme na- 
& tional aſſembly, where all the citizens may aſſiſt: 
« and where a right of precedence ſhould be granted 
© tothis ſenate, and to thoſe who regularly attend 
* the aſſembly.” | 

If ſuch muſt be the conſtitution of a good de- 
mocracy, the impoſſibility of applying that form of 
government to a ſtate which comprehends many 
provinces, will be readily admitted ; and that it 
can only agree with a ſingle city, ſuch as Athens was. 
Me ought, in a particular manner, to guard our- 
ſelves from deſiring a conſtitution where judges are 
taken indiſcriminately from every claſs of citizens. 


Let us remember that it was ſuch judges who con- 
demned 
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demned Meltiades, the ſaviour of the republic, 
to be caſt into the ditch where malefactors periſh- 
ed; and who commuted this puniſhment for con- 
finement in a priſon, where he died of his wounds. 
It was ſuch alſo who baniſhed Ariſtides, becauſe 
the ſurname of Ju, which he ſo well merited, 
gave umbrage to one of theſe judges. And it was 
ſuch who condemned Socrates to drink poiſon, 
and ſtruck terror through the ſages who were his 
diſciples, 

Having ſeen how Ariſtotle defines the ariſtocra- 
tic and democratic conſtitutions, let us caſt our eye 
on the government of Lacedemon, which was an 
ariſtocracy, 

At Sparta the throne was occupied by two kings, 
ſprung from two different houſes. 

If one of theſe kings died, his eldeſt ſon ſucceed- 
ed him; and the ſon of that eldeſt ſon was pre- 
ferred before his uncles. 

If the king died without either ſon or brother, 
the crown deſcended to his neareſt relation; but 
it never could be enjoyed by one of the other royal 
houſe. | 

It was not, however, thought ſufficĩient that the 
authority of the two kings ſhould be balanced by 
this oppoſition of intereſts ; Lycurgus was willing 
to reſtrain and inſtruct the kings, by a council of 
twenty eight elders, elected by the ſuffrages of the 
people. 

Fw 
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As no perſon could be elected into this council 
until he was ſixty years of age, the Legiſlator did 
not judge it neceſſary to limit the term of holding 
this office, but by the death of the party. 

The kings could not iſſue any order, or paſs any 
decree, without the concurrence of theſe ſenators: 
they only propoſed to the ſenate the ſubject for de- 
liberation, and each of their votes was counted as 
two ſuffrages. 

The kings could never be abſent from the re- 

public during a peace. In time of war one took 
the command of the army, and the other remained 
in the midſt of the citizens. 
When any of the ſenators finiſhed his career, 
his ſucceſſor was elected in the public place: each 
candidate appeared in ſucceſſion, regulated by bal- 
lot, and paſſed round the circle with his eyes caſt 
down. The appearance of each was greeted with 
ſhouts of approbation more or leſs frequent; and 
theſe plaudits were collected by men placed pur- 
poſely in a houſe from whence they could not ſee 
the candidates. When thoſe who had thus col- 
lected the voices came forward to declare the ma- 
Jority, the plaudits were manifeſted in a manner 
more lively and determined; and the report made 
by them, and always credited by people, was thus 
confirmed by their voices. 

«Tn this honourable ſtruggle (ſays a modern 
& writer) virtue could only be overcome by vir- 
eh tue. 


The 
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The republic of Sparta ſupported itſelf for a 
long time under the ſingle authority of its two 
kings, and twenty eight . ſenators. Five ephort 
were afterwards added, who were at Lacedemon 
what the tribunes were at Rome; they performed 
the duty of cenſors, and were elected annually. 

As the ephori were choſen from every claſs of 
citizens promiſcuouſly, the people conſidered them 
as their true repreſentatives ; and having a more 
immediate hope of ſucceeding to their authority, 
it was extended at the expence of that of the 
kings and ſenators. The ephori alone remained . 
ſitting when the kings came to take their ſeats at 
the tribunals. 

If a king was accuſed of having violated the laws, 
or betrayed the intereſt of the ſtate, he was tried 
by his colleague, the twenty-eight ſenators, and the 
five ephori; who condemned him to pay a fine, 
and ſometimes depoſed him. 

The ephori could cite one of the kings to ap- 

pear at their tribunal ; and he was obliged to obey 
the third citation. 
The Spartans met every 8 in general aſſem- 
bly. There all affairs were brought which con- 
cerned the public: ſuch as regulating the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the throne; electing or depoſing magi- 
ſtrates; pronouncing judgment upon public offen- 
ders; and decreeing on great objects of legiſlation 
or religion. 


Each 
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Each perſon who aſſiſted at theſe aſſemblies had 
a right of giving his opinion there, if he had at- 
tained the age of thirty years, and was of irreproach- 
able character ; and they carried their attention to 
this point to ſuch a rigid extreme, that a very elo- 
quent citizen having made a propoſal, which the 
aſſembly was going to adopt, a ſenator aroſe with 
indignation againſt the ill fame of the orator ; and 
cauſed the ſame thing to be propoſed by a virtuous 
citizen, that the republic might not bluſh for hav- 
ing followed the opinion of ſo contemptible a 
man. 

I muſt beg leave to make one refleAion on this 
act of ſevere virtue. How could a citizen, fo vile 
as to be unworthy of giving even good advice to 
the republic, be ſuffered to remain a member of it ? 
Surely deſpotiſm could not have puſhed the abuſe 
of authority to a greater exceſs than by condemn- 
ing an able orator to ſilence, and raviſhing from 
him the honour of that wiſe advice which was 
adopted ? 

When any affair before the afſembly had been 
ſufficiently explained, a thouſand voices were heard 
at once for the negative or affirmative ; and when, 
after many trials, it was impoſſible to diſtingmſh 
which had the majority, one of the ephori aſcer- 
tained it by counting the numbers in each party, 
which he ſeparated and placed on different ſides. | 


By the creation of the ephori, the conſtitution 
( | | which 
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which Lycurgus had given to Sparta was changed. 
The kings became mere ſhadows of royalty; and 
the ſenate trembled before 2 your of thoſe new 
magiſtrates, 

By thus oppoſing an unlimited authority, to that 
power (the limits of which were clearly marked) 
poſſeſſed by the two kings, and the twenty-eight 
ſenators, the people believed they ſhould be more 
free; but they became more oppreſſed by deſpot- 
iſm. There was no longer that rivalry, between 
the two ſovereigns and the members of the ſenate, 
which had excited each to endeavour at propoſing 
the beſt laws, that he might enjoy the triumph of 
having his propoſal ſanctioned by a majority of 
voices. When five ephori were placed in oppoſi- 
tion to. this auguſt power, the two kings found 
themſelves unable to prevail by their ſuffrages : 
and, in order to ſtrengthen their authority by the 
ſupport of the people, they propoſed laws con- 
trary to the public welfare, but favourable to the 
inclinations of the multitude. By this means an 
ariſtocracy was eſtabliſhed in an ariſtocracy. 
And thus, the wiſe inſtitution of Lycurgus being 
defaced by degrees, the government of Sparta, 
which could not bear a mixt conſtitution, began 
to ſhake, and was ſoon entirely deſtroyed. 

There is, in the ſcience of government, one truth, 
of which legiſlators ought never to loſe ſight, when- 
ever the principles of a. conſtitution ſuffer innova- 


tion : it is, that matters ſhould be reſtored, even 
by 
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by violent means, to their original ſtate; or that 
ſome new form ſhould be created, more adapted to 
the times and the manners of the people. 

All the parts of a good government ſhould bewell 
united, and accord well together. It will be vici- 
ated, disjoined, by the leaſt incongruity; and any 
disjunction opens a way for abuſes, which ſoon un- 
dermine and occafion its entire ruin. It may in- 
deed, by a concurrence of circumſtances, and its 
ancient reputation, ſupport itſelf for a time, but its 
fall will be at laſt more violent. 

This very cauſe, according to Ariſtotle, drew on 
the ruin of Carthage, whoſe fall he had foretold 
with that ſpirit of wiſdom, which, by obſerving the 
alterations introduced into its government, could 
calculate the extent of its reſiſtance and duration. 

Carthage had, like Sparta, two chiefs, to whom 
the Greeks gave improperly the title of kings. 
Their reign was annual, and they might be choſen 
out of different houſes, provided they were rich 
and ancient. 

A numerous ſenate formed the council of theſe 
two chief magiſtrates ; and there all the important 
affairs of ſtate were diſcuſſed. Another body of 
magiſtrates, one hundred and four in number, was 
charged with maintaining the intereſts of the people. 

The nation, in its general aſſemblies, ſanctioned 
or annulled the decrees of the ſenate, according to 
the report made of them by the two chiefs and the 
{enators. 

[ All 
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All magiſterial offices were conferred, by way of 
ballot, on thoſe who, from their ſeniority and for- 
tune, were entitled to fill them ; and their authori- 
ty was limited by law. The general of an army 
only, was, when at the head of his troops, endo- 
ed with v bounded power: but, in his turn, he 
was obliged to give an exact account of his opera- 
tions before the ſenators, whoſe deciſions were fre- 
quently even too ſevere. ; 

It was by the diftribution of theſe powers in va- 
rious combinations, that Carthage, as proud of 
her liberty, as of her opulence, had always op- 
poſed tyranny, and found means to refift the ef- 
forts of Greece, animated againſt her by the ſpirit 
of vengeance ;- and even to counterbalance, for a 
long time, all the power of the Romans. - 

The conſtitution of Carthage had, as we have 
already obſerved, many faults. Neither virtue nor 
Merit, without the addition of riches, could raiſe 
their poſſeſſor to the magiſtracy ; becauſe none 
could pretend to theſe offices, without paying a 
cenſus proportioned to the dignity of the office. 

The fame citizen might hold, at the ſame time, 
many different magiſterial offices; by which the 
power of the offices, ſo combined, was greatly cir- 
cumſcribed, and their diſtinct authorities frequent- 
ly confounded : a natural conſequence of ear be- 
ing lodged in the ſame hands. 

Commerce was not forbidden to the magiſtrates ; 

which 
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which frequently cauſed chem to en the pub- 
lic intereſt to their own, - 
The people, having neither magifteria offices, „nor 
the grand reſource of commerce for enlarging 
their minds, remained in a ſtate of abaſement, which 
confined their faculties and contracted their ideas. 
When one of this lower claſs of citizens obtained 
any lucrative employment, he diſputed dignity with 
the ancient ſenatorial houſes ; but as he breathed 
only the ſentiments of vanity and ſelf-conceit, he 
_ diſgraced the magiſtracy with mg he beheved 

himſelf adorned. 12. 

The firſt citizens had at leaſt Ge kite ob- 
rained by a proper education and a habit of govern- 
ing; while the others poſſeſſed nothing but their 

ignorance, and an arrogant deſire of humiliating 
their colleagues, by drawing from them the ſuffrages 
of the people, who are always diſpoſed to favour 
thoſe that come neareſt to their own level. 

By thus conferring the high offices upon the rich, 
inſtead of beſtowing them on experience, talents, 
and virtue; and for want of knowing how to con- 
fine the qualification, obtained by riches, to a cer- 
tain claſs accuſtomed to govern well, authority fel} 
into the hands of men, who had obtained their 
wealth by the chance and frauds of trade: hence 
aroſe that baſe attachment to gold, which corrupt- 
ed every heart, and forced thoſe lamentations from 


Hannibal; When, aſhamed of his fellow citizens, he 
reproached 
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reproached them for having, without regret, ſacrific- 
ed their arms, their veſſels to the Romans; and yet 
ſighing over the loſs of their money and their jewels, 
as things of greater eſtimation in their eyes than 
the means of recovering their honour, 

In examining the cauſes of the proſperity 
and fall of theſe famous republics, we muſt per- 
ceive the importance of a good conſtitution; the 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing it on the principles of 
juſtice ; - of making it clear in all its parts; of for- 
tifying it with good manners; of inveſting it with 
public ſpirit ; and of extending over it I 
the empire of virtue. 

I ſhall not leave the ſubject of antiquity, or turn 
to the conſtitutions exiſting in Europe, until 1 
have taken a view of the two famous republics 
of Athens and Rome: until I have developed the 
beauties and imperfections of their governments; 
and evinced their decline and annihilation to have 
had no other cauſes than the innovation of their 
conſtitutions; while other empires, ſuch as China, 
ſupported on a leſs perfect legiſlation, have reſiſted 
the torrent of ages, by the reſpe& which the peo- 
ple have never ceaſed to preſerve for the inſtitutions 
of their firſt legiſlator, 

If Ariſtotle, from the obſervations he was en- 
abled to make, concluded that monarchical go- 
vernment was the moſt eligible for men united in 

Vos. 1. D ſociety, 
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ſociety, how much more, muſt we ſuppoſe, he 
would have been convinced of this truth, if he 
could have glanced his eye through futurity; and 
ſeen a powerful monarch, weary of long injuſtice, 
aſcending from the boſom of knowledge to the ſu- 
blimeſt heights of reaſon: wiſely calculating the 
rights of all the citizens: breaking, with a vigor- 
ous hand, the fetters in which the ſpirit of domina- 
tion had enthralled his noble pinions: ſubſtitut- 
ing eſtabliſhed rules for arbitrary will: placing all 
property under the ſafeguard of the laws: exalting 
himſelf to the heighth of executive power, by the 
impreſſive repreſentation of ſovereignty: reſtrain- 
ing perfidious counſellors, and the ambitious agents 
of tyranny, by the fear of a tribunal, the protector 
of the intereſts of the nation: poſſeſſing the {kill to 
leave only with the monarch (yet without impair- 
ing the ſplendor of the throne, or the dignity of 
majeſty) the happy power of diſpenſing benefits; 
cauſing juſtice to reign ; intimidating the wicked ; 
and receiving, in the midſt of public proſperity 
thoſe teſtimonies of fidelity and affection, the more 
gratifying from their being the emanations of li- 


berty. 
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Wr have informed ourſelves what is a true 
ariſtocracy ; and how little that form of government 
was ſupported in all its purity even in Lacedemon. 
If the wiſeſt people upon earth could not habit- 
uate themſelves to live under the empire of two 
kings, whoſe powers, counterbalancing each other, 
poſſeſſed no energy, but when they mutually contri- 
buted to the welfare of the republic. If, notwith- 
ſtanding they had themfelves choſen twenty-eight 
ſenators, who were raiſed by their age, by their 
' virtues, to the ſupreme authority: if, notwithſtand- 
ing they poſſeſſed the power of annulling in their 
general aſſemblies *the decrees of the ſenate, they 
ſtill found themſelves governed by an authority not 
ſufficiently tempered, it muſt be confeſſed that the 
beſt ariſtocracy will not agree with men who 
are actuated by a ſpirit of freedom *. : 
It has been remarked in a former note, that theſe ſtrictures 
on ariſtocracy can only apply to a government purely ariſtocra- 
tical ; and in no degree to the ariſtocratic part of a mixed conſti - 
tution ; where its power is counterpoiſed by an equal weight of 


monarchical and democratical influence; and all its evil tenden- 
cies done away by the impoſſibility of their ever attaining their 


object. | 
D 2 We 
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We have ſeen in the conſtitution of Carthage, an 
ariſtocracy very inferior in its nature to that of Spar- 
ta; and which in the end degraded the minds of all 
the citizens, becauſe it was eſtabliſhed on a vicious 
foundation; that of the ſuperiority of riches &. From 
thence we muſt conclude, that whenever men, in- 
ſtead of confiding the care of their proſperity, and 
the maintenance of their laws, to citizens emi- 
nent for virtue, depoſit them excluſively in the 
hands of thoſe who pay the largeſt cenſus to the re- 
public, they muſt expoſe themſelves to the misfor- 
tune of being one day governed by magiſtrates more 
attached to riches, the fource of their elevation, 
than to the glory of their fellow citizens. 

By fixing the reader's attention on the princi- 
ples which conſtitute an ariſtocracy, I ſhall be able 
to demonſtrate how egregiouſly we have, in our re- 
cent troubles, miſapplied the term of arifocrate; 
which neither agrees with the courtier, the ſol- 
dier, or the eccleſiaſtic. 

Let us not adopt this error; but diſtinguiſh 
ambition, and ſelfiſhneſs, defects too natural to 
men, from that propenſity for dominion which cha- 
racterizes the ariſtocrate. 

True ariſtocracy can not exiſt but in bodies in- 


veſted with public power. It is reſpectable, if its 


The term ariſtocracy is improperly applied here: a government 
of this deſcription is an oligarchy. 


members 
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members are only the organs of the general will, 
and the defenders of the law: but it b&comes a 
monſter, if thoſe members ſubſtitute their paſſions 
in the place of that will, and of that law: if they 
make them ſubſervient to their luſt of authority, or 
to their vengeance: if they ſacrifice the intereſts 
of the citizens to the projects of deſpotiſm: or if, 
to aggrandize their own powers, they make them- 
ſelves the accomplices of tyranny, at the riſk of 
plunging the people into ſervitude. It is no long- 
er an act of courage to attack thoſe whofe ariſto- 
cracy formed a humiliating chain for the nation : 
let our wiſdom preſerve us from that which may 
riſe out of its ruins! We will not, however, 
obſcure a proſpect of future happineſs by gloomy 
preſentiments ; but, turning our attention from the 
ſcene before us, direct it to former times, and en- 
quire whether democracy has been more favour» 
able than ariſtocracy to the people of Greece, 

Popular government never prevailed more fully 
than at Athens. That ſtate had been, in its infancy, 
monarchical; but became an ariſtocracy under the 
firſt archons: and Solon gave it afterwards the beſt 
democratical form *, By his eſtabliſhment, the 
ſupreme power was lodged in the aſſemblies, 


* The form of government, eflabliſhed by Solon at Athens, was 
certainly not a democracy, but that popular form which the 
Greeks termed politeia, and we call a ſtate or à commonwealth, 
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where all the citizens had a right to aſſiſt, and 
where they determined on all the great concerns 
of the ſtate, 

Solon knew too well the genius of the Athenians, 
to believe them capable of introducing ſerious and 
wiſe diſcuſſion in theſe afſemblies : he eftabliſhed 
a ſenate, compoſed of four hundred perſons, taken 
from the four tribes, in which all the citizens of 
Attica were included, Theſe four hundred were 
the repreſentatives of the nation: it was to them 
all affairs were propoſed, on which the people were 
to decide: they examined them with attention, 
and afterwards made a report to the general aſſem- 
bly. Thus one of the fundamental laws of the re- 
public was, that all deciſions of the people ſhould 
be preceded by a decree of the ſenate, 

To prevent that multitude of ſuffrages (which, 
from their reſtleſſneſs, and the fluctuation of their 
ideas, may be compared to the waves agitated and 
borne along by every wind) from being hurried 
away into party violence or falſe opinions, by the 
impetuoſity of young men, it was ordained that 
thoſe who firſt gave their ſuffrages in any deciſion 
ſhould be at leaſt fifty years old. | 

Solon was not ignorant of the influence of words, 
and their dangerous effects, when not directed by 
an enlightened underſtanding and a virtuous mind. 
He ſubmitted orators to a trial which might cloſe 
the lips even of the moſt eloquent.— He ordered 

that 
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that no orator ſhould intermeddle in public affairs, 
until his conduct had undergone an examination: 
and every citizen was permitted to proſecute, in 
the courts of juſtice, any orator who had found 
means to conceal the irregularity of his manners 
on this ſevere examination. | 

Here, as at Sparta, a citizen could not give a 
vote until he had attained the age of thirty. 

When any affair was brought into the aſſembly, 
it was firſt decided, whether it ſhould be taken in- 
to conſideration or not ; for the people had a right, 
abſolutely and ſimply, to reje& the decrees of the 
ſenate; or to confirm them, after examination, It 
was this that made a ſtranger ſay at Athens, Here 
ſages deliberate and fools decide. 

It is not ſufficient to obtain juſt decrees from the 
multitude ; the execution of them muſt be confid- 
ed to good magiſtrates. 

If the period of holding magiſterial offices is li- 
mited, and the officers elected, how can we be ſure 
of a good choice, while it depends on a multitude, 
who know neither how to diſtinguiſh merit, nor to 
defend themſelves from ſeduction or intrigue ; and 
who are not even ſufficiently informed, to perceive 
that their welfare depends on the probity of thoſe 
who govern them. It is neceſſary to place a curb 
on the ambition of ignorance; and, to break that 
equality, of which the people are fo jealous ; parti- 
cularly in a democratic ſtate, | 
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3 Athenian legiſlator had, as we have already 

ſeen, divided the citizens into four claſſes. The 
firſt claſs was compoſed of thoſe who collected five 
bundred meaſures of corn or of oil on their own 
heritage: the ſecond, of thoſe who collected three 
hundred: the third, of thoſe who collected two 
hundred: the poorer citizens formed the fourth claſs ; 
and this laſt had no pretentions to the magiſtracy. 
If this excluſion was humiliating to the artizans, 
they were made amends by an exemption from all 
impoſts; and this was doing more for the good of 
that claſs, and the welfare of the republic, than the 
admitting them to the dignity of archon ; or intro- 
ducing them into the areopagus, which they would 
frequently have degraded by their vices. This 
claſs preſerved but too much right in the ſovereign- 
ty, by their votes in the general aſſemblies, where 
they could with-hold their voices from the deci- 
ſions iſſuing from the ſenate ; and which they fre 

quently made it their glory to annul, more from 
motives of caprice than equity, 

When the magiſterial offices are held too long 
by the ſame citizens, they give an aſcendant de- 
ſtructive to equality. Solon commanded that they 
ſhould be granted for no more than a year. There 
was one office which had wiſdom alone for its baſis; 
which took no part in the adminiſtration of the 
republic; but whoſe duty was to watch over the 
manners of the people. It derived its authority 

from 
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from the reſpe& borne to thoſe who were inveſted 


with it, and was held for life, —This was the olſics 
of an areopagite, 

Indeed, how could the people depend on any 
citizen remaining always virtuous, though he had 
ſhewn himſelf during one year a model of virtue? 
Wiſdom, on the contrary, is permanent. He who, 
has once attained its ſummit, will rarely deſcend ; 
but he who has not yet mounted to the middle of 
the career, can never be borne thither by the votes 
of the people. This diſtinction declared the ſu- 
blime wiſdom of the legiſlator. 

When vacancies happened in the areopagus, 
they were filled by the archons, whoſe names were 
inſcribed, if their conduct was judged irreproach- 
able; and thus juſtice, after having diſplayed its 
zeal, and made its equity ſhine in the eyes of all 
the citizens, went to repoſe in the boſom of wiſ- 
dom, 

The great inconveniency of republican govern- 
ments, is the inſtability of their decrees, and their 
perpetual change of opinion; for there faction is 
continually agitating rhe citizens and ſhaking the 
conſtitution, 

To prevent this danger as much as was in his 
power, Solon ordained puniſhment for all citizens 
who, in the time of trouble, did not openly declare 
themſelves for ſome party; and thus the freeſt of 
all men had not the liberty of concealing their opi- 

nions, 
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nions, nor ſuffering the ſtorm to paſs quietly over 
them : they were obliged to precipitate themſelves 
into the midſt of the tempeſt. 

This obligation appears unjuſt at the firſt glance: : 
but when we confider how much an uniformity of 
conduct in all good citizens weighs with the multi- 
tude, we perceive, that a part thus decidedly taken, 
ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the wild fluctuations of 
the populace, and it was therefore neceflary that 
men ſhould be compelled to take it, The people 
ſoon feel a conſciouſneſs that they are wrong, when, 
in their commotions, they perceive that they have 
no agents, no accomplices, but men of an obſcure 
and ignorant claſs; and they quickly change fides, 
and join the oppoſite intereſt, if they obſerve there 
the citizens whom they have been in the habit of 
reſpecting. A late inſtance has convinced us of 
this truth. If in our recent troubles reſpectable 
citizens had, in the face of the ſeditious and pro- 
fligate, abſtained from taking the part which ho- 
nour And the public ſafety required, who knows to 
what exceſſes an unbridled. populace would have 
proceeded, when led on by incendiaries, who, inthe 
career of their fury and intoxication, would have 
found nothing in their way but aſtoniſhment and 
filent terror! 

Solon deviſed a means for ſtopping the career 
of thoſe citizens who were endeavouring to exalt 


themſelves t to the ſupreme authority, which was 
; truly 
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truly characteriſtic of his genius. It was the leav- 

ing the tyrant all ſolitary on his throne, by annihilat- 
ing the powers around him. He made a law, that, 
in caſe any other government ſhould raiſe itfelf 
upon the ruins of democracy*, all the magiſtrates 
ſhould be bound to vacuate their employments: 
and that it ſhould be permitted to each citizen to 
take the life not only of the uſurper and his ac- 
complices, but of any magiſtrate who preſerved 
his employment after the deſtruction of popular 
government, 

But, alas! what are the decrees of wiſe men 
againſt ambition, when ſhe has the addreſs to con- 
ceal her deſigns beneath the veil of public intereſt, 
and to aſſume thoſe forms which are ſure to ſeduce 
the people ! 

The laws of Solon were l received, and 
ſanctioned by the public will: Athens owed her 
happineſs to the legiſlator ſhe had choſen: that 
legiſlator had effaced the ſanguinary code of Dra- 
con, and ſubſtituted milder laws inſtead of thoſe 
which denounced death indiſcriminately on all 
offenders. The rich were indebted to him for the 
protection of their property; the poor for a re- 
leaſe from their old engagements, and from the 
perſecution of their creditors: yet ſcarcely had 
he removed from the republic, of which he de- 
manded no other reward for his labours, but that 

its members would reſpect theſe laws which they 


More properly the ruigs of the commonwealth, 
had 


F 
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had adopted, than troubles and diſſentions were 
| ſpread throughout the ſtate. The lower claſs of 
the people conceiving themſelves deceived, took 
up arms againſt the rich. Piſiſtratus, a citizen of 
illuſtrious birth, who concealed a deſire of power 
under an appearance of contemning it, ſtood for- 
- ward on the part of the multitude, whom he cap. 
tivated by his eloquence, his donations, and his 
affected regard for their intereſt, This man ſhew. 
ed himſelf one day to the people, disfigured by 
ſome ſlight wounds, and addreſſing himſelf to them, 
4 Behold (faid he) what I have drawn upon me 
„ by the zeal I have evinced in your favour. I 
& muſt fly if I would fave my head from your 
enemies.“ 

Nothing more was neceſſary for miſleading the 
people, enraged by this artifice. They decreed to 
Piſiſtratus the honour of having guards to attend 
him, and it was in vain that Solon, at that time re- 
turned to his country, oppoſed this criminal act; 
the people would not even hear him. They 
granted to their ambitious ſeducer the ſatelles, which 
gave him the power of intimidating his rivals, and 
ruling his partizans; and, made maſter of the ci- 
tadel, he became more powerful than the laws. 
Unfortunately for the Athenians, Piſiſtratus had 
the addreſs to render his authority ſo pleaſant, 
that the people ſcarcely perceived his having de- 
ſpoiled them of their liberty, | 


Thus 
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Thus was the excellent government, inſtituted 
by Solon, deſtroyed before it had exiſted ten years: 
and that great legiſlator had the mortification to 
ſee the ſuperb edifice, reared by his wiſdom, over- 
turned by a ſingle citizen. 

If the two ſons of Piſiſtratus, who ſucceeded to 
his authority, had conducted themſelves with as 
much moderation as their father, the democracy of 
Athens would have expired ſo ſoon, that all traces 
of that government mult have been entirely effaced. 

After the death of theſe two tyrants, it was, 
perhaps, impoſſible to lead back the people to 
the conſtitution of Solon. What means indeed 
could have been uſed to make them renounce the 
equality they had taſted under Piſiſtratus? There 
was no longer the remiſſion of their debts to be of- 
fered, as a compenſation for their excluſion from 
the magiſtracy. 

The populace were the 3 of the — 
ſervitude under Piſiſtratus; and the uſurper owed 
to the ſervices of thoſe who had raiſed him to the 
ſupremacy, the reward of admitting them to all 
the offices, all the diſtinctions of which the oppu- 
lent had before the poſſeſſion. Under Caliſ- 
thenes the populace had contributed to the death 
of the laſt tyrant, and given liberty to the repub- 
lic; the republic was therefore obligated to allow 
them the enjoyment of all the privileges attached 
to that liberty. 

Thus 


* 
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Thus a change of circumſtances creates laws 
even for the legiſlature itſelf. It would be in vain 
for men to ſay to the aſſembled people, © You can 
6 all be ſoldiers, failors, labourers, or artizans ; 
© but you cannot become magiſtrates, generals, 
© pontiffs, phyſicians, painters, aſtronomers, or 
c rhetoricians, if you have not applied to the ſtu- 
dies, which render men capable of exerciſing 
{© thoſe profeſſions.” A thouſand voices would 
exclaim in a moment, We are all equal; we 
& will have no diſtinctions; and we mean to aſpire 
© to all the employments, all the duties of the re- 
4 public.” 

The new legiſlature was compelled to render the 
government of Athens ſtill more popular than it 
had been under Solon“. All the inhabitants of 
Attica were divided into ten tribes ; and fifty ſena- 
tors were drawn from each of them. 

Theſe ten tribes, like ſo many little republics, 
had their preſidents, their officers of police, their 
tribunals, and their aſſemblies. 

The lower claſs of people now gained a great af- 
cendency over the higher orders. It was they who, by 
the majority of their ſuffrages, named the receivers 
of public money. They raiſed themſelves to the 
firſt ſtations in the magiſtracy ; appointed generals; 
and fold their favours to ambitious men; who paid 


* The Athenian government, thus degenerated from the true 
popular form given it by Solon, became a democracy. 


them 
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them ſometimes by largeſſes, and ſometimes by pro- 
poſing decrees gratifying to their vanity or their 
pleaſures, 

The people employed under Solon in their daily 
occupations, were reſtrained, by ſelf-intereſt, from 
waſting their time in frequenting the general aſſem- 
blies: but no ſooner was a right of precedence 
granted them, than they run in multitudes thither, 
and ſhoyed inſolently away the oppulent, who dar- 
ed to diſpute for places with them: till at laſt all 
the diſtinguiſhed citizens, finding that their zeal 
only ſerved to expoſe them to humiliations, with- 
drew from the public meetings. 

Pericles, by granting the populace acceſs to the 
public ſnews without expence, completed their diſ- 
guſt of labour, and intoxicated them with plea- 
ſures. He poured the riches of the public coffers 
upon them, and exhauſted at once the reſources of 
the republic. Athens, in a little time, had neither 
money nor ſoldiers, but ſhe had inſtead of them 
fine monuments, and a multitude of haranguing 
citizens; who, confounding in themſelves all powers, 
at the ſame time accuſed, pronounced judgment, 
and cauſed the execution of their own ſentences : 
while their generals, their orators, by continually 
recalling to the remembrance of the people the 
victories of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea, enflat- 
ed their yanity, without increaſing their courage. 

The 
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The Athenians now became the moſt polite, the 
moſt voluptuous, the moſt refined people of Greece. 
The magnificence, the ingenuity, and the excel- 
lent taſte diſplayed in their public ſhews, drew thi- 
ther a multitude of foreigners, who, if they carried 
not away a high opinion of their power, acknow- 
ledged the ſuperiority of their talents. In ſhort, 
Sparta ſeemed to be the gloomy religious temple of 
Greece, and Athens the circus and lyceum. 

To become a magiſtrate or a general, men were 
obliged to humble themſelves before thoſe whom 
they ought to command. The tribunal of areopagus, 
condemned to filence, fell to decay: and it was ne- 
ceſſary for the good of the people, to draw dangers 
upon their heads, and to bring on foreign wars, 
as the only means of preſerving peace in the boſom 
of the republic. 

The Athenian ſtate would have been ſooner anni- 
hilated, if the Perſian invaſion had been lefs ſucceſ- 
ful. The deſtruction of her city, the ravage of 
her territories, during the long Peloponneſian war, 
and her diſaſters in Sicily, ſuſtained Athens for a 
conſiderable time on the brink of that abyſs, into 
which anarchy was about to plunge her. 

It is in the midſt of perils only, that the inferior 
claſsof people are diſpoſed to render juſtice to merit: 
that they have recourſe to thoſe who can retrieve their 
errors: and that they liſten to the council of thoſe, 


whom, they deſpiſed in the moment of proſperity. 
And 
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And, as much diſpoſed as they are to believe them- 
ſelves equal in knowledge to thoſe who command 
them, when there is nothing to fear, they are no 
leſs ready, in the hour of danger, to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to thoſe whom they judge capable of ſaving 
them from the impending evil. . | 

Oh man! if thou muſt of neceſſity be always un- 
Juſt or fuffering; arrogant or oppreſſed; ungrateful 
or inſervile; thy virtues are purchaſed at too 
large a price; and I would rather ſee thee happy, 
and in the delirium happineſs occaſions. 

Theſubjugation of Athens ſeems to bave proceed- 
ed from the ſame cauſe that produced the men 
tion of Sparta and Carthage. 

Liberty is the nobleſt preſent that a legiſlator ean 
preſent to a nation; but the nation truſt be pre- 
pared to receive it; and if it is committed to an 
impure hand, that hand defiles and corrupts it. 

The areopagites ought, according to the plan of 
Solon, by purifying the public manners, ts have 
made this neceſſary preparation, and rendered the 
people deſerving of liberty. By them the loweſt 
tribe of citizens, excluded from the magiſterial of- 
fices, might have been induced to apply to labour; 
and by that means to augment their property, and 
riſe into a ſuperior ttibe. By attending alſo, at 
times, with others in the general aſſemblies, they 
would have heard the reports of the magiſtrates; 
formed themſelves to the diſcuſſion of affairs; and 
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become habituated to approve good decrees. 
Many of them, endowed with ſome talents, would 
have mounted the roſtrum, and argued againſt de- 
ciſions contrary to law and equity; and the magi- 
ſtrates, awed by the watchfulneſs of that: body, 
their ſupreme judge, would have dreaded its cen- 
ſure, and all the decrees of the aſſembly would 
have borne the character of wiſdom. Generals, 
who could only hope to be reſtored to command 
in conſequence of their ſucceſs, would have ne- 
glected nothing for extending their knowledge in 
the art of war. The public treaſury would have 
been loaded with the ſpoils of the enemy, which 
would not have been converted into a ſource of 
pleaſure, and a fund for the ſupply of idleneſs, 
while the people would have become leſs unjuſt, and 
leſs greedy of conqueſts. | 
The arts would have been conſecrated Ng to 
immortalizing memorable actions; and the thea- 
tres would have been uſed for no purpoſe but 
exalting men's minds, by the repreſentation of he- 
roic actions, and the repetition of virtuous maxims. 
The love of liberty becoming more energetic in 
every breaſt, Demoſthenes need not have employed 
ſo many efforts for ſtopping the ambition of Philip; 
and the ſucceſſors of Alexander would have found 
in Athens a power of reſiſtance ſufficient to main- 
tain the conſtitution and liberty of its citizens. 
5 n | TILE The 
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The truth is, a popular government is, as has 
been already ſaid, the moſt difficult of any to main- 
tain ; and that difficulty increaſes in proportion to 
the extent which is acquired by the nation in which 
is eſtabhſhed. 

The more citizens there are in a Fa the 
greater muſt be the number of poor, and ignorant 
men; without manners and without principles. If, 
therefore, you ſubmit the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
the management of the finances, and all the great 
concerns of the public, to a plurality of fuffrages, 
without diſtinction ; and if the vote of a mercenary 
has the ſame weight with that of a ſenator; how 
will you be ſure of preventing injuſtice; a waſte of 
the public treaſure; and the adoption of raſh pro- 
jects? How can the general will be collected in a 
great and populotis ſtate? Or how ſhall wiſdom, 
ſolemnity, and gravity be made to agree with the 
tumult, the clamour, and the impetuoſity of an im- 

menſe aſſembly? If you divide the ſtate into 
many republics, where: the opinion of each tribe 
muſt be taken, you will only weaken the whole, 
without eſtabliſhing unanimity among the parts. 

Never preſent to. the people a chimerical equali- 
ty: though they are the original ſource of power, 
they are formed for obeying, not to'be 'obeyed ; 
but they ought only to : obey reaſon and equity. 
Eſtabliſh therefore theſe two auguſt powers in the 
empire: fortify them with all your energy; let all 
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authority bend before them; and make them pre- 
dominate over the monarch and the magiſtrate ; 
over the foldier and the citizen. The empire of a 
good conftitution is true liberty. The right of 
making the conſtitution bend to the will of the ma- 
giſtrates is dangerous ariſtocracy. The ability of 
filencing it 1s defpotiſm ; and the powes of troubling 
and confounding it is anarchy. 

We have ſeen the conſtitution of Solon deftroyed 
as ſoon as formed: let us examine whether his le- 
giſlation was well adapted to his plan of government. 

The conſtitution is the public edifice: the legi- 
ſlation is the regimen of thoſe who inhabit it. 
What avails it that you have given a beautiful ha- 
bitation to a great family, if they find not there 
ſecurity and peace? 

By the laws of Solon, all citizens, who received 
any wrong, could demand full reparation: but, to 
prevent calumny, the accuſer was obliged to depo- 
ſit a certain ſum, which was forfeited to the accuſed, 
if the proſecutor did not come forward to ſubſtan- 
tiate his charge. The indigent, the minor, the 
woman, and the ſlave, were under the protection of 
all the citizens, and every citizen was authoriſed 
to proſecute their injurers, as if they were their 
own. Solon ſupported this law with a fine maxim: 
| There would be no injuſtice in a city (ſaid he) if all the 
citizens were as much diſouſted with it, as theſe on 
whom it has been practiſed. 

Liberty 
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Liberty is, according to Solon, a poſſeſſion of 
which a man can no more diſpoſe than of his life. 
Thus he did not admit of perſonal ſecurity either 
for debt, or any account whatever. A ſimilar law 
among us would perhaps be more beneficial than 
injurious even to commerce. The debtor, who re- 
fuſes to pay what he owes, is either diſhoneſt or 
unfortunate. If he is diſhoneſt, puniſh him for his 
diſhoneſty ; but if he is unfortunate, why add cap- 
tivity to his other diſtreſſes. Do not thoſe who 
lend ſpeculate on the love of liberty ? 

If confidence is the ſoul of commerce, it will ne- 
ver be reſtored to life by the dread of a priſon. 

Let the name of the diſhoneſt debtor be inſcribed 
in the courts of juſtice, and in all public places. 
Let him be deprived of all honours, and of all 
municipal functions; and let him be forbidden to 
engage in commerce : but involve not his wife and 
family in the ſentence, unleſs he has provoked the 
rigour of the law, by ſome notorious fraud. Leaſt 
of all would I have the father of a family in fetters, 
and doomed to inhabit the abode of guilt, for not 
being able to pay for the milk that has ſuſtained 
his infant. If he had been willing to forget the 
duties of a parent, and had caſt the fruits of his 
marriage into the boſom of ſome public charity, he 
would have been free, becauſe he had been unna- 
tural, - ; 

Let the law grant to the nurſe a right over the 
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property of the father; but let her not be author- 
iſed to aggravate his jndigence by depriving him 
of the power of working, to acquit the molt ſacred 
debt, and ſupport his other children, 

Solon inſtituted one very wiſe law, An injured 

perſon may not be willing to deliver up the citizen 
againſt whom he has cauſe of complaint, to the ut- 
moſt ſeverity. In that cafe he made his complaint, 
in the character of a /imple individual, and as ſuch 
he could demand only reparation for the wrong he 
had experienced. But if, on the contrary, the ac- 
cuſer proceeded, as a citizen, the accuſation was a 
public concern, and the accuſed party was proſe- 
cuted according to the full rigour of the law. 
A ſimilar diſtinQtion to that juſt mentioned, has 
been frequently deſired in France, particularly in 
inſtances of domeſtic theft; a child daring to lift 
a hand againſt the authors of its exiſtence ; and the 
forcible violation of chaſtity ; by each of which ca- 
pital puniſhment is incurred: and the injured party 
is either compelled to let the crime paſs with im- 
punity, or deliver the criminal to a puniſhment too 
ſevere. 

In order to perpetuate families, Solon authoriſed 
adoption: but, that the adopted child might not 
be wholly torn from his natural parents, he was 
permitted to return to them, after having left a 
child in the family which had adopted him. 

This wiſe legiſlator did not think it his duty to 
condemn 
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_ condemn a young wife to live all her days under 
the authority of a huſband, who rendered himſelf 
odious by his ill-humour, his vices, or his bad 
treatment of her. He directed a means of break- 
ing a chain which was become too irkſome. But 
the wife could not obtain a divorce, until after ſhe 
had in perſon preſented her requeſt of ſeparation 
to the judges ; who, if they approved her motives, 
ſet her free from the yoke. 

A huſband could not repudate his wife without 
returning her portion; or, if ſhe did not bring 
him any, he was obliged to give her a penſion for- - 
her fupport: and indeed it would not have been 
juſt to diſmiſs her. from the arms of inconſtancy 
poorer than ſhe was received into them; for as 
ſhe could no longer offer, to a new huſband, the 
Jewel which had increaſed the value of her perſon, 
ſhe ought at leaſt to carry to him the recompenſe 
of widowhood. 

To prevent a citizen being reduced to live in 
idieneſs, or to lead a life of extreme miſery, he 
was not permitted to ſell the ground he cultivated ; 
at leaſt not unleſs he was conſtrained to it by ab- 
ſolute neceſſity. 

This law, which appears at firſt view to o be i inju- 
rious to property, and to the free power of diſpoſ- 
ing of it, might produce very happy effects: it 
prevented the too great inequality of landed eſtates ; 
and * keeping the poor employed in the cultiva- 
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tion of their inheritances, it prevented their buſy. 


ing themſelves in public affairs; where they ſel- 


dom do any thing but prove their ignorance, and 
occaſion tumult. 

An Athenian, who had children, could not diſ- 
poſe of his property but in their favour. If he had 
no offspring, he might chuſe an heir in any other 
family. f 

If one only daughter was left, the neareſt rela- 
tion had a right to marry her; and this right was 
ſo inconteſtable, that he could cauſe any previous 


marriage of ſuch an heireſs to be broken, when ſhe 


came to the poſſeſſion of her inheritance, if derived 
from a father who had died without male iffue, 
All our reſpect for the wiſdom of Solon could ne- 
ver make us adopt a fimilar law. If there ſhould be 
any thing free in life, it is the act of marriage. If a 
daughter ought never to be foreed to give her hand 


in marriage againſt the inclination of her heart, 
the ought ſtill leſs to be compelled to quit the bed 


of: the huſband ſhe has choſen, and follow that 
neareſt relation, who claims her only on account of 
the fortune ſhe enjoys as an heireſs. 

Solon, in eſtabliſhing this law, had ſo entirely in 
view the keeping of fortunes in the ſame families, 
that this victim of intereſt had a right to repudate 
her new kuſband, if ſhe had not children; and to 
wed, in expectation of becoming a mother, the near- 
eſt relation of him who had diſappointed her hopes. 
Such 
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Such regulations, on whatever political principles 
they may be formed, are too unnatural to be lawful. 
A much wiſer law, particularly in a democracy, 
where each member, conſidered as belonging to 
one great family, is bound to aſſiſt the reſt, was that 
which permitted an orphan, without fortune, to re- 
quire her neareſt relation either to marry her him- 
ſelf, or aſſign her a portion. 

Solon willing to baniſh idleneſs from the repub- 
lic, branded, with infamy, that induſtry which 
conſiſts in living at the expence of the — 
or labour of others. 

The areopagus was charged with inquiring in 
what manner each individual * for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

If ſuch a law ſubſiſted among us, how many in- 
dividuals, alarmed at that kind of inquiſition, 
would chuſe to avoid it by ſeeking elſewhere what 
they call liberty. _ 

The legiſlator of Athens was defirous, above 
every thing, to make the moral virtues reign 
throughout his ſtare. Public ſchools were opened 
there, and thoſe preceptors whoſe virtue and re- 
ſpect for innocence had been fully proved, directed 
the ſtudies of infancy. Solon, who had undoubt- 
edly been ſhocked at obſerving the errors of hu- 
man nature, and the irregularity of its propenſities, 
in a country where pure love had been too fre- 
quently offended, armed himſelf with the utmoſt 
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ſeverity againſt its vicious enemies : he condemned 
to death all ſtrangers who introduced themſelves 
into the aſſylums conſervated to inſtruction, and 
to the filence of ſtudy. 

Debauchery was puniſhed in all the citizens with 
privation of titles, and excluſion from the prieſt. 
| hood and the magiſtracy. 

An archon, who had. dared to appear in public 
with the inſignia of his dignity when in a ſtate of 
intoxication, incurred the pain of death. This 
extreme ſeverity, when it ſprings from a great re- 
gard for morality, has ſomething in it that com- 
mands our reverence; and we feel ourſelves much 
diſpoſed to honour Solon, when we obſerve him 
ſoftening the puniſhments ordained by Dracon for 
private offences, and reſerving his ſeverity for thoſe 
which miſlead youth, or degrade the * of 
magiſtrates. 

A ſon was bound to ſupport in their old age 
thoſe from whom he derived exiſtence ; but if his 
mother was a courtizan, he owed no attention to 
her who had effaced the ties of blood by the ſhame 
of ſuch an alliance. 

The children of thoſe who were killed with arms 
m their hands, were reared at the expence of the 
republic. 

France was diſpoſed to imitate this glorious ex- 


ample, but ſo much pride and fo little attention to 
7 
the 
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the future enters into her eſtabliſhments, that the 
wiſeſt of them totter under the weight of their own 
magnificence: abuſes crept in to this intended 
aſſylum for the ſons of deceaſed heroes, even at 
its foundation; and that which was alone deſigned 
for the indigent brave, could be obtained only by 
intrigue and of favour. In ſhort, when the eſta- 
bliſhments deſigned for the poor were deſtroyed, 
it was the rich only who ſighed and were the ſut- 
ferers. | 

According to the laws of Solon, the baſeneſs 
which manifeſted itſelf, whether in refuſing mili- 
tary ſervice, or in any unworthy action, was pu- 
niſhed not only with public contempt, but a public 
accuſation. 

The citizen who deprived the republic of a 
member by ſuicide, was, before interment, de- 
prived of hands, as if they, from being acceſſary 
to the murder, deſerved to be diſgraced by a ſepe- 
ration from the body. 

We have now ſeen enough to ſhew us on what 
principles the legiſlation of Solon was formed. 
This legiſlation could not ſubſiſt, in all its purity, 
any farther than his plan of government could ſuſ- 
tain it ; for they were deſigned to lend reciprocal 
ſupport. When once the conſtitution underwent 
any change, the civil laws muſt change of courſe. 
According to thoſe of Solon, Alcibiades could not 

have 
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have ſhewn himſelf continually, covered with myr. 
tles and laurels : Aſpaſia could not have engaged 
by the charms of her wit, and the attractions of 
her perſon, the homage of ſo many adorers. The 
Athenians would have diſplayed leſs imagination 
and talents: but they would, by a condu& more 
ſteady, and enlightened by reaſon, have preſerved 


themſelves from the misfortune of ſhining in 


the world during three ages, and being afterwards 
hurried into opprobrium and ſervitude. 

I might, before I quitted the Greeks, have run 
over different democracies, ſuch as that of Syra- 
cuſe, which cauſed ſo many misfortunes to the 
Athenians, and periſhed by the ſame cauſe. But 
it would be only employing more time on eſtabliſh- 
ing the truth of a known maxim : that the too 
great authority of the people deſtroys the govern- 
ment which ſeems the moſt proper to make them 
happy : and that they muſt, to ſecure that hap- 
pineſs, have the magnanimity to ſacrifice one part 
of their rights to preſerve the other. 

The audacity and the licentiouſneſs of popular 
c afſemblies (ſays Cicero) have loſt the republics 
4. Gees.“ 

The name of this orator reminds me that, in 
treating the ſubject I am now engaged in, I ought - 
to introduce what he has left us on the right, the 


government, and the law of nature. But before I 
| ſhew 
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ſhew myſelf enriched with his ideas, I muſt conſi- 
der, for a moment, the conſtitution of Rome, 
that ſovereign of the world; which, began with 
the monarchical form ; paſſed to ariſtocracy ; was 
bewildered by popular government; and has been 
loſt in the abyſs of deſpotiſm, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1s, 


Or TRE Roman Consrt1TUTION; AND OF THE 
OPINION OF CICERO ON THE Roman Laws 
AND AUGURS. 


ConrmmnG myſelf to the immediate ſubject 
of my work, I ſhall extract from the hiſtory of the 
Roman empire, ſuch facts only as will tend to 
confirm the truths I have inſiſted on in the preced- 
ing chapters. 

This people ſo jealous of their liberty, began 
their career under a monarchical government. 
Tarquin took the crown, for he did not receive it 
either from the ſenate or the people. Under him 
the regal power became hereditary ; and he ren- 
dered it abſolute. 

His fon Sextus would have continued on the 
throne ; and would, like his father, have tranſmit- 
ted his power to his heir, if he had not awaked 
the people to a ſenſe of their ſlavery, by the moſt 
provoking abuſe of his authority. 

The people (ſays Monteſquieu) will ſuffer 
© new taxes to be levied on them, becauſe they 


© know not whether they may not receive ſome 
benefit 
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a benefit from the objects upon which the money 
& {0 raiſed may be expended: but when any af- 
s front is offered them, they become ſenſible of 
& nothing but their misfortunes; and they include, 
ce with thoſe they really endure, the idea of all the 
e evils which can poffibly be endured.” “ 

To this reflection, the reſult. of profound ſaga- 
city, we ſhall beg leave to add another: it is, that 
if tyranny is the rock of monarchy, the indigna- 
tion of the people is the rock of deſpotiſm. 

A true hiſtory of the fate of monarchs, would 
preſent to their ſueceſſors an impreſſive leſſon; by 
ſhewing them the ſhameful or tragic ends of all 
bad kings. They would there behold ſome tyrants 
doing juſtice on themſelves, and transforming their 
palaces into inacceſſable priſons; others expelled 
from their ſtates, and ſtruggling in vain againſt a 
revolted people: ſome humbling themſelves to 
implore mercy from thoſe to whom they had re- 
fuſed juſtice: and many deprived of their liberty; 
and not even enjoying, in their degradation, the 
independence of exile. 

If Tarquin had been aware that not even kings 
are exempt from puniſhment, he would not have 
expoſed himſelf to the neceſſity of demanding ſuc- 
cour from a foreign prince, who, in triumphing 
over the Romans, could not have triumphed over 
their hatred of the tyrant. 

ERKome (continues Monteſquieu) had a 
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te theſe alternatives: ſhe muſt either change het 
« government; or remain a poor and inſignificant 
& monarchy,” It is not, however, eaſy to conceive 
why Rome did not become, under a ſucceſſion of 
warlike kings, what ſhe was under her conſuls : and 
under generals whoſe command expired 8 
ly before the end of the campaign. 

After the expulſion of their kings, an ariſtocracy 
was formed among the Romans, by the two orders 
of ſenators and knights: and theſe it was who al- 
ternately, and in a body, directed the republic. 
The people had ſhaken off the yoke of regal 
tyranny, but they were ſoon ſubmitted to that of 
a tyrannical ariſtocracy. They were bowed to 
obedience by their fear of beholding the tyrant, 
whom they had chaſed, return within their walls; 
and, blinded by that fear, they only ſaw in their 
ſenators the protectors of that liberty with the 
name of which they were ſo enamoured; and in 
their generals, but the benefactors who filled the 
public coffers with the plunder of the enemy. 

The people received, with reſpect, the decrees 
iſſued by the ſenate, becauſe they had an appear- 
ance of equity; but they had till no idea of that 
which characterizes law: they knew not how to 
diſcriminate the powers which ſhould coneur to 
create, to ſanction, and to execute it, But to have 
poſſeſſed that art, they muſt have been as well ac- 
quainted with public right, and with legiflation, as 
were the people of Greece. 

The 
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The agitation of war, in which the people of 
Rome were, with ſo much addreſs, continually 
held, allowed them no leiſure to think of any thing 
but conqueſts and ſpoils : the republic, therefore, 
remained for a long time in the groſſeſt ignorance, 
and its chiefs were only eminent for that auſtere 
virtue, that rigid equity, which are the character- 
iſtics and ſupport of an ariſtocratic government. 

If the too ferocious pride of theſe chiefs had 


not ſometimes urged the brave citizens to rebel - 


againſt their power: if their too arbitary deciſſions 
had not irritated them: and if it had always been 
evident that the ſenators, in reſerving to themſelves 
all the great employments, and the honour of 
triumphs, had no object in view but to increaſe the 
glory of the republic, and maintain the empire of 
juſtice, perhaps the plebeians would not have aſpired 
to a ſhare in the ſovereignty. 

As the people perceived (ſays Monteſquieu) 
that they did not poſſeſs that liberty which they 
were taught to love with ſo much ardour, they 
*« fought to debaſe the conſular dignity ; to eſta» 
* bliſh plebeian magiſtrates ; and to participate 
a with the patrician order 1n all the great offices 
9 of the magiſtracy. 

The patricians were obliged t to grant them all 
e they demanded; for in a city where poverty was 
« conſidered as public virtue, birth and dignities 
could give no great advantage: power muſt, of 
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tec conſequence, return to the moſt numerous body, 
c and the ariſtocracy change, by degrees, i into a 
s popular ſtate.” 

The Roman conſtitution was always 4500 
both under ariſtocracy and democracy. A proof 
of it is, that in their chief aſſemblies the will of the 
patricians, and of the knights who formed the firſt 
centuries, prevailed over that of the affembled 
people ; fo that the governing power was not an 
ariſtocracy, but a deſpotiſm of the patricians and 

knights, 
As ſoon as tribunes were choſen from the ple- 
beian order, the people aſſumed the ſame dictation 
over their late maſters, as thoſe had hitherto exer- 
ciſed over them. They paſſed the laws which were 
called plebiſcites, without the concurrence of the 
conſuls and fenators, but which they were forced 
to. obey, Thus under the firſt government, the 
will of the people had no influence, under the 
ſecond it carried every thing before it. 

There happened, under the Roman ariſtocracy 
the ſame thing that happened under the tyranny of 
their kings :—The decemviri were inveſted with 
immenſe authority. All magiſtracy ſtood ſuſpend- 
ed before them. The republic was determined to 
have laws, and commenced by ſurrendering all her 
powers to theſe legiſlators, 

It muſt undoubtedly have been a very command- 
— ſpectacle, to behold a whole warlike nation 

doing 
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doing homage, and ſeeming to ſay to their fellow 
citizens, What you command, we command: 
hat you declare to be juſt, we will execute z 
e we at this moment abdicate all ſovereignty be · 
te fore you; and we will reſume no more than you 
46 ſhall grant to us.” It 1s probable if the de- 
cemviri had rendered themſelves worthy of this 
unlimited power ; of this honourable confidence ; 
they might, for a long time, have governed the re- 
public ; and their authority, ſupported by good 
laws, would have reconducted the people to the 
dominion of an abſolute ſovereign. 

The fame crime which loſt Tarquin his pawer, 
deprived the Decemviri of theirs. The people re- 
covered their liberty in both inſtances, by acts of 
that kind of violence which is never pardoned in 
ſociety : for ſocieties being compoſed of huſbands 
and fathers, cannot endure any injury common to 
all their members. 

Nothing has ſo immediate or ſo ſtrong an effect on 
the multitude, as a ſpectacle of injuſtice, placed di- 
rectly before their view. The fight of the bleeding 


body of Lucrecia made the Romans hold royalty in 


abhorrence. A debtor ſhewing himſelf to the peg» 
ple covered with wounds, produced a change in 
the form of the republic. The death. of Virginia 
put an end to the Decemvirate. The robe of Ceſar 
ſtained with blood, made the multitude ſhed tears 
over his corſe; and the very people, whoſe liberty 
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was reſtored to them by the event, lamented the 
fate of the tyrant by whom they had been deſpoil- 
ed of it. 

If one of the victims of deſpotiſm, after having 
worked his way out of ſome ſubterraneous cell, 
had crawled with his chains into the middle of 
ſome 'of our public places, and there cried out 
in a mournful voice, I have fighed during thirty 
« years in a dungeon for having alarmed a famous 
4 courtezan ; and for reproaching with bitterneſs, 
one of your magiſtrates for his cruelty,” per- 
haps the indignation of the multitude had accele. 
rated the deſtruction of thoſe menacing towers 
which were become the terror of all France. 

Injuſtice has in all countries, and with all peo- 
ple, a limit which ſhould never be exceeded by 
thoſe who wiſh to perpetuate its reign : but, for- 
tunately for mankind, they, as blind in their hatred 
as their vengeance, betray her to deſtruction; and 
the people who have long groaned under her 
ſcourge, ſacrifice her to their juſt fury. 

The Romans, formed to govern the univerle, 
could never be their own governors : they paſſed 
alternately from ſervile obedience to arbitrary au- 
- thority. Slaves under their dictators; audacious 
under their tribunes; they granted too much 
power to one, and had not even the courage to de- 
fend the others. The Gracchi fell victims to their 


love of the people: that people who ſucceſſively 
ſerved 
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ſerved Marius and Sylla in their horrid ſubſcrip- 
tions. The father of his country was facrificed 
by the baſe Anthony, who received the head of 
his enemy without any citizen daring to ſtrike off 
his. Sometimes this people, while inſlaved, made 
their emperors tremble, and ſometimes trembled 
themſelves under their power. 

The Roman conſtitution was adapted entirely 
to war; victory was its fundamental ſupport ; and 
when Rome had no more enemies to vanquiſh, ſhe 
fell into decay. She was deſtined to periſh under 
her triumphs or her defeats. 


If a good ariſtocracy had been eſtabliſhed in - ._: 
Rome, her ſenate would have poſſeſſed ſufficient 


power to reſtrain her generals, and detach them 
from the army. | 

If there had been a good democracy, Rome 
would have had no dictator; and Sylla would never 
have prepared the way for her ſubjugation, by 
ſtriking out to his ſucceſſors the rout of deſpotiſm. 


The people too, more jealous of the privileges an- 


nexed to the character of citizen, would not have 
received into the boſom of their city, that multi- 
tude of ſtrangers who brought with them their 
vices and their barbariſms; and who were always 
ready to ſell themſelves to thoſe who wiſhed toarm 
them with poniards for the purpoſe of aſſaſſina- 

tion. 
In the glorious ages of the republic, when Rome 
* included 
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included none but real Romans; the people re. 
venged with dignity the pride of the patricians: 
they retired to the ſacred mount, and left theſe 
Tovereigns without ſubjects: they refuſed to go to 
the war: they annulled, in their comitia, the de- 
crees of the ſenate : and riſing at once above all 
ſuperſtition, they remained aſſembled in ſpite of 
the vain threats of augurs and auſpices. This was 
the generous ſtruggle of liberty againſt true tyran. 
ny. But when ſtrangers were admitted, without 
diftinftion, to the honour of ſtyling themſelves 
Roman citizens, the people became baſe and fero. 
cious in their reſiſtance; and their loyalty became 
corrupted, like the ftreams from a pure fountain 
when mingled with muddy waters, 

The ſpecious ſyſtem of incorporating with any 
people, the nations whom they have vanquiſhed, 
in order to ſtrengthen them for making other con - 
queſts, is dangerous, particularly in popular go- 
vernments. It is not ſufficient to give to a ftranger 
the title of citizen, you muſt do more, you muſt 
communicate to him the ſentiments of a citizen; 
and thoſe ſentiments are not to be inſpired at will: 
they muſt emanate from, they muſt be increaſed, 
they muſt be ſtrengthened to maturity by our at - 
tachments, by our connections, and by the benefits 
we receive from the city that has adopted us. 

At every revolution of government in an em- 
pire, new laws become neceſſary. If thoſe of 

Numa 
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Numa were good while the monarchy continued, 
they loſt their value under the domination of the 
ſenate. If thoſe of the ſenate were good during the 
time in which the ſenate governed the republic, they 
ceaſed to be ſo when the people reſumed the abſo- 
Jute authority. And in fine, the decrees of the 
people could be only injurious under the reign of 
the emperors. 

In remarking this as the true cauſe of the con- 
tinual agitations of the Roman republic, and of 
its final deſtruction, I do not mean to refute the 
author of The Hiſtory of the Riſe and Fall of 
the Roman empire. For although it reſults from my 
ſyſtem, that one fingle cauſe, the want of an eſta» 
bliſhed conſtitution, wiſely adapted to the nature 
of each different government, was ſufficient to bring 
on the ruin of Rome, it does not follow that other 
cauſes did not contribute to its elevation and de+ 

I will dwell no longer on this republic, which 
bas yielded to the fate of all empires. I may ren- 

der a greater ſervice to ſociety by confining myſelf 
to the opinion of the firſt of all the Roman orators 
on the origin of the laws of his country. 

So many barbarous inſtitutions, ſo many nick 
regulations, have exiſted in the ſtates which aroſe 
out of the ruins of Rome, only becauſe the ſcience 
of public law has been too long miſunderſtood or 
neglected. The conſtruction of the ſtate was begun; 
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the rules and proportions were afterwards in vain 
conſidered ; and when the edifice was finiſhed, theſe 
critics took upon them to aſſert, that both rules 
and proportions were ſuperfluous, nay, even dan- 
gerous ; for men muſt, of neceſſity, pretend that 
work to be well done which they are not diſpoſed 
to begin a freſh, 

In vain may the philoſopher ſay, © Governments 
«© ought to be inſtituted for the good of the greater 
© number, but they are advantageous to ſome pri- 
vate individuals only; therefore governments 
* contradict the end of their inſtitution.” If he 
had added, ** Rules are eſtabliſhed which compel 
© thoſe who work for hire to labour for the ſtate, 
e becauſe the ſtate cannot ſubſiſt without their ſer- 
«« yices; and yet the ſtate does leſs for them, than 
for thoſe who render her no ſervice; therefore 
ce the rules are unjuſt:” theſe principles and 
theſe deductions could not have been conteſted, 
and the philoſopher would have received no 
anſwer. Government has been fo inſtituted, and 
its regulations executed under this form, from the 
earlieſt ages : and too many powerful perſons are 
intereſted in the continuance of this inconſiſtency 
and injuſtice to admit of any reformation. 

Human felicity depends as much on the govern- 
ment as on the climate a man happens to be born 
under. No leſs happy are thoſe who firſt behold the 
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day under the auſpices of good laws, than thoſe 
who ſpring into exiftence under a ſerene heaven. 
Before a collective maſs of knowledge fpreads 
over the mind, and illuminates it by the action of 
all its parts, how many beams of truth will be 
thrown off ſingly from the focus of reaſon : beams 
which will ſhine for a moment, and then be either 
loſt in the night of ignorance, or diſperſed by 
ſtriking on our reſiſting habits, 

All thoſe perſons who might have been able to 
explain to men what are their true rights, and 
what is due to them from ſociety, have written, or 
ſpoken at ſome diſtance of time from each other. 
They were without authority, and had no miſſion 
but that which reaſon gives to all wiſe men for 
ſpeaking truth: and the multitude had but little 
opportunity of attending to them. Socrates, Plato, 
and Pythagoras, revealed their thoughts to thoſe 
diſciples only, whoſe diſcretion they had proved: 
and Cicero never dared to deliver in his orations 
from the roſtrum, what he wrote on the ſubje& of 
the laws, the gods, and the republic of Rome. 

Printing has indeed ſupplied the place of the or- 
gans of ſpeech, in the diſperſion of thoughts ; but 
this wonderous art did not perform its prodigies, 
until a long time after prejudices and the aſcend- 
ency of power had raiſed a formidable rampart 
againſt all ſpirit of innovation. Ambition, intereſt, 
and injuſtice were not backward to avail themſelves 

of 
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of the ſame means, employed by reaſon, to oppoſe 
them; and before ignorance could underſtand the 
characters traced on paper, the preſs had ſent forth 
as many falſehoods as truths into the world. 

If governments founded academies and au. 
thoriſed profeſſors to deliver lectures on the laws, 
on ſovereignty, and on the intereſts of princes, it 
was on condition of their confining themſelves to 
the exiſting laws; the ſenſe of which they were 
to develope, and make them always reſpected. 
Theſe orators were allowed to be prolix, diffuſe, 
amd obſcure, provided they attacked not the edifice 
of legiſlation, and attempted not to prepare their 
auditors to adopt a new one. 

Thus, thoſe who might have been able to dif- 
fuſe inſtruction, contributed only to increaſe error; 
and the-men, who ſhould have elevated the minds 
of their hearers, bound them more ftrongly under 
the yoke of their ancient inſtitutions. - Their 
ſcience did not aim to teach what ought to be done 
for the general good of all, but what powerful mea 
had eſtabliſhed for their own private advantage. 

Releaſed from theſe fatal ſhackles, we traced 
things up to their firſt principle; and that we 
might the more readily diſcover that principle, 
we took natural right to direct us in the ſearch, as 
its laws have preceded all human inſtitutions. 

„Man (ſays Cicero in his work, which we impro- 
225 call his Offices) cannot have been placed on 

earth 
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rc earth for the ſame end as animals, Reaſon and 
ce underſtanding, from whence reſults the know- 
4 Jedge of good and evil, belong not to his phyſi- 
5 cal nature; which tends only to preſerve hunſelf 
& and his offspring, and to multiply his ſpecies : 
* they pertain to ſomething of a more elevated 
6 kind, | 

All the duties of man ariſe from a knowledge 
6 of juſtice and injuſtice, and the common utility 
5 of ſociety; to which man is —— 
6 by nature, 

< It. was by ſearching after truth that man was 
& firft conducted to a knowledge of his duties, and 
5 the reconciling and performance of them farm 
© morality. 

Society owes its origin 40 property: becauſe 
& men judged that they could nat fingly preſerve 
b that property, which was expoſed to the attacks 
e and vidlence of others. The preſervation of 
&* himſelf is alſo one of the cauſes of ſociety ; for 
ce the perſons of men, when unaſſociated, are li- 
able to be attacked. | 
| *.The mecitity of ee pre- 

** ſerving is property, ſuggeſted zo men, chat this 
object could not be accompliſhed but by their 
ce obliging themſelves not to attack others, eicher in 
their property or perſons ; and that they could 
t not require the protestion of ſociety, but by ſub- 
" m. chernſelves to contribute to repel the at- 
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4c tacks which ſhould be made on the members of 
ce that ſociety. 
* Tt js in this combination of duties, and this ex. 
Fs change of fuccours that juſtice conſiſts. 
“„ Fuſtice is the foundation and ſupport of all 
ec human ſociety. 

In all ſocieties common utility is che baſis of 
« all principles. 

Injuſtice conſiſts in attacking the perſon or 
property of another; and in not n that 


6 which is attacked. 
- ©« Society is a tacit convention: it is dic- 


* tated by nature, as a happier ſtate for man, to 
e whoſe welfare and tranquillity it tends without 
4e intermiſſion, 
4 Tryuſtice brings on the deſtruction of fociety. 
c Thus the happieſt and beſt ſecured ſociety muſt 
te be that where there is the greateſt equality, be- 
4 cauſe there injuſtice has the feweſt temptations 
& to attack either perſons or property. 
Fidelity in keeping our word is a law of na- 
ce ture; it is the foundation of juſtice, 
„ A man cannot exact a promiſe from another, 
« without acknowledging himſelf obliged to per- 
c form his own. The carefully keeping and un- 
« derſtanding this reciprocal obligation is the ori- 
« gin of fidelity.” 

It is indeed uch thoughts as theſe which * 


us to ſay, this is fine aud pure as antiquity, n 
r The 
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© The love of our country, according to this 

% grand political ſyſtem, triumphs over all other 

c obligations. The preſervation of ſociety is more 
« dear than the preſervation of a family. 

By the natural law of all ſocieties, our duty to 
© our ny ſtands before our duty to our rela- 
cc tions.” 

True as theſe maxims may be, they originate in 
a principle very different from that which gives riſe 
to other ſocial virtues. It is not nature that in- 
ſpires them, but a ſublime reflection on the im- 
| portance of ſociety. Many ages muſt have rolled 
away, before man could perceive that he had but 


one country; and what claims that r had 


upon him, 
According to Cicero, all the . of ſociety, 


© all the laws, all the morality muſt conſiſt in the 


© wiſe and the uſeful: and the diſtinction which 
* men make between wiſdom and utility, occaſions 
all the crimes of man againſt man, and of nation 
s againſt nation. It leads to the uſurpation of 
© power, and to tyranny towards the republic. 

«© Wiſdom and utility are the eſſence of natural 
© right: and the right of men, and civil right, 
© which are derived from natural right, muſt be 
founded on the ſame principles. 

& Society, which is the ſtate moſt conformable 
© to nature, becomes annihilated, if any thing is 


From 


preferred to juſtice, upon which it is founded. 


| 
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From this principle, rigorous indeed, Cicero draws 
a ſtill more rigorous deduction : it is, that 4 mar, 
ready Io die of famine, cannot be permitted to attack the 
property of another, or io do any aft of violence to ſave 
bis life. If this is running into an exceſs, it is at 
leaſt an excels of virtue. 7 | 

According to the ſame writer, the aſſurance 
46 of the right of property can ſuffer no excep- 
cc tion. This proves that, in no caſe, and on no 
pretext, the Agrarian laws could be adopted, 
without overturning the foundations of ſociety; 
without violating the ſocial pact, the contract on 
which it is eſtabliſned. 

« The Agrarian law (ſays Cicero) was a real 
© robbery : the debtors became proprietors of the 
4c lands of their creditors; and thoſe who had ac- 
de quired heritages, and who had payed for them, 
c yere deſpoiled of them. 

ce If good faith be not preſerved, if juſtice be 
ac yiolated by fimilar laws, no republic can preſerve 
& itſelf; it will, on the contrary, tend to diſſolu- 
6 tion.“ 

It may not be unuſeful to repeat theſe great 
truths, at a moment like the preſent, when ſome de- 
luded minds, loft in a delirium of humanity, have 
flattered the country people with the hopes of a 
new divifion of the lands; which would be the 
higheft poſſible: exceſs of injuſtice, and the over- 
throw of all property. . | ; 
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From the duties of particular ſociety, Cicero 
ſſes to that of general ſociety. | 
The infringement of the laws of juſtice can be 

no more permitted, towards a ſtranger, (ſays. Ci- 

<< cero) than towards a member of the republic: 

e becauſe that would be equally violating the gootl 

« faith, under which ſocieties rely upon each other, 

< in making peace and war; and it would be de- 

« ſtroying the general ſociety of the human race 

e which is eſtabliſhed by the courſe of nature; and 

(the philoſoper adds) by the will of the Gods.“ 
What wiſdom there is found in this ſentence when 

we come to analize it! The law of nature, the 
poſitive law of particular ſocieties, and the law of 
people, ſeem to be founded on it. Politicians have 
given us many more words upon this ſubject, but 
none have ſaid ſo much to the purpoſe. 
The work from whence I have borrowed theſe 
political ideas, contains other truths, which it is 
important to know. There is one paſſage in par- 
ticular, on penal laws, which has ſerved for the ba- 
ſis of the ſyſtem given by Beccaria, in his Treatiſe 
on Offences and Puniſhments. 

c Nothing (ſays Cicero) can be uſeful in ſocie« 
| © ty, but in proportion as it is juſt; and if it was 
* not juſt to puniſh a culprit, in order to hinder 
& evil, by giving an example of pain and puniſh» 
© ment, it would not be uſeful to do it, and the law 

sought 
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* ought only to redreſs the wrong, and leave the 
4 culprit to repent. | 
« The vengeance of the laws has the ſame end 
& towardsudividuals and towards other ſtates; from 
© whence it evidently reſults, that the laws of war 
& can never be reduced into any ſyſtem but one 
purely defenſive. If it was offenſive, juſtice would 
ac be violated, as well as the laws which ſhe eſta. 
4e þbliſhes equally between ſociety and ſociety, as 
ec between one member of ſociety and another.“ 
Who could have believed that ſuch a maxim 
would have ſprung from the mind of a Roman, of 
a conſul of that republic, which was almoſt contt- 
nually making offenſive wars? But ſo true it is, 
that reaſon exalts us above all national opinions : 
and that philoſophy makes the whole world our 
country ; juſtice our firſt law ; and virtue our great 
impulſive principle. ; 
& The laws of war (proceeds Cicero) are found- 
4 ed on the natural right of avenging injuries, of 
cc repelling violence, and of terminating quarrels 
« by force. Reaſon is given to man for the guide 
* of his actions; therefore he muſt only recur to 
cc force when reaſon and the diſcuſſion of his rights 
ec are inſufficient. | $5" 
«© When men, in a ſocial ſtate, are obliged to 
& make war, their only object ſhould be to aſſure 
ic the repoſe of the ſtate, and to cover it from in- 


e ſults. When that end is accompliſhed, the war 
| «© ſhould 
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te ſhould ceaſe. Therefore peace cannot be refuſed 


& to an enemy, even when the breach is made. 
After a victory, no cruelty muſt be exerciſed 
ce towards the vanquiſhed, if attention is ſhewn to 
ce what the laws of war require: and the conquer- 
« ors cannot refuſe to protect the conquered by the 
force of arms. Z 

© Treaties made with an enemy muſt be ſcru- 
* pulouſly obſerved, and with good faith; that is, 
according to the intent and principle of the convention, 
* and not according to the literal expreſſion.” 

This maxim, ſo true in politics, is not ſufficient- 
ly reſpected, I do not mean by the barbarous ſtates, 
but by the powers of Europe. M. de Mably re- 
ports a proof of it in his treatiſe on the law of na- 
tions. | 

* In 1733 (ſays he) the court of France ſent 
* ſome battallions to the relief of Dantzick, where 
„ Stainſlaws was beſieged by the Ruſſian army, 
* and this weak body of troops was obliged to ca- 
e pitulate. The commanding officer contented 
* himſelf unfortunately with ſtipulating, that they 
* ſhould be conducted to ſome port in the Baltic ſea. 
The intention of the commander was, that 

© they ſhould be ſer at liberty, and he expected to 
© have them tranſported to ſome neutral port; but 
* Count Munik ſent them to Peterſbourg, where 
© they were treated as priſoners of war; and it was 
alleged by the Count that the agreement was 

Vor. I. G | fulfilled, 
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& fulfilled, as they were conducted to a port of the 
© Baltic. And (continues M. de Mably) regard- 
& ing the letter of a treaty as more decifive than 
cc the evident intention, the French officer was 
& accuſed of careleſſneſs or ignorance ; and it was 
& barely ſaid that the Ruſſian general had not been 
ce generous in taking ſuch an advantage, without 
< his being accuſed of infidelity,” 

But to return to Cicero: 

The abuſe (ſays he) which is fometimes made 
of the words and expreſſions of a treaty, when 
© they are contradictory to the intention with 
© which it was made, is a perfidy like that which 
a certain general committed, who, having made 
ea truce for thirty days, ravaged the country every 
5 night.” 

Cicero takes occafion here to extol the ſtrict 
principles of his republic, by relating the deciſion - 
of the cenſors, who degraded ten foldiers, priſoners 
in the camp ot Hannibal, becauſe, being ſuffered to 
go out on their promiſe of returning, they had 
broken their parole. 

Cicero, in vaunting of the good faith of his coun- 
try in its treaties, ſhews himſelf more of a Roman 
than a philoſopher, for their good faith had retired 
with their virtues. 

Regulus, returning voluntarily to Carthage, to 
ſuffer a dreadful death, proved how much the pro- 
miſe he had given of returning thither, if he could 

not 
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not bring his fellow citizens to a peace, predomi- 
nated over every thing. But this was rather the 
virtue of Regulus than of his republic. 

Let us conſult Monteſquieu on the manner in 
which the Romans made their treaties: and with- 
out blaming Cicero for gloſſing over that which 
might have drawn reproach upon his country, we 
ſhall ſee at leaſt to which of the two we ought to 
give credit on this occaſion. 

As the Romans (ſays Monteſquieu) never 
© made peace with good faith; and that, in the 
c deſign of invading all, their treaties were pro- 
ee perly but ſuſpenſions of arms, they always intro- 
* duced ſuch. conditions as muſt lead to the ruin 
ce of the ſtate which accepted them. 

Sometimes they availed themſelves of the ſub- 
* tile terms of their language, to abuſe thoſe whom 
«© they treated with. This was the caſe, when they 
* deſtroyed Carthage; ſaying, that they had only 
6e promiſed to ſave the city not the f. They 
e alſo deceived the Etolians, who abandoned them- 
« ſelves to their faith, by ſaying that the ſigni- 
« fication of theſe words imported the giving up 
© of every thing; of their perſons, lands, cities, 
„ temples, and ſepulchres. s 

© When one of their generals made peace, in or- 
der to ſave his army, on the point of periſhing, the 
* ſenate, who would not ratify the treaty, profited 
by it, and then continued the war. Thus too, when 
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9 Jugurtha after ſurrounding a Roman army, ſuf- 
& fered them to depart on the faith of a treaty, even 
© the very troops which he had ſaved, fought 
© againſt him. When the Numantines had re- 
© duced twenty thouſand Romans, ready to expire 
& by famine, to ſolicit peace; this peace, which 
© had ſaved ſo many citizens, was broken at Rome, 
© and they cluded the public faith, by ſending 
© back the conſul who had figned it.” 

Even Cicero acknowledges that the republic of 
Rome was debaſed by the ſenate, which extorted 
from certain cities the tribute that had been remit- 
ted by Sylla, notwithſtanding the ſum which they 
had payed for the remiſſion. 

From this opinion of Monteſquieu, we may 
. conclude, as well as from the general review we 
have taken, that the Romans ought, for the ſup- 
port of their grandeur, or at leaſt of their glory, to 
have adopted theſe maxims of Cicero, on the good 
faith which ought to be the ſoul of treaties. 

To the engagements of nation with nation may 
very properly be applied what Cicero ſays reſpect- 
ing private engagements : Exceptions muſt be 
c made (ſays he) when, contrary to all juſtice, they 
have been ſubſcribed to through fear, or forced 
* from the party by violence.” Thus, in caſes 
where an enemy, abuſing his victory, and taking 
advantage of the terror of a vanquiſhed people, 


impoſes, as the conditions of peace, tliat they ſhall 
change 
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change their religious worſhip; and not only deli- 
ver up their arms, but ceaſe to acknowledge for 
king the prince upon whom the general will and 
the law have conferred that title; a treaty, which 
contained ſuch conditions, could not bind a van- 
quiſhed people, becauſe it would contradict the firſt 
rules of juſtice. 

Religious worſhip belongs to the opinions of 
men: when a nation has adopted that which they 
conceive the beſt, the moſt worthy of the Deity, 
no power on earth has a right to preſcribe an- 
other. 

Defence is a natural law: and to require of a 
people, that they ſhould ceaſe to fabricate or to 
procure arms to defend their poſſeſſions, would be 
to impoſe an unjuſt reſtraint upon them; and if they 
have been forced to ſubſcribe to it, by the fear of 
annihilation, they may, without breach of faith, 
reſume the free exerciſe of their faculties and of the 
rights of men. It is not then the vanquiſhed 
who do wrong, by infringing a treaty, it is the 
vanquiſher, by having inſerted an article contradic- 
tory to natural juſtice. 

In fine, the people who have choſen a king ; 
who have placed him on the throne, and. 
{worn fidelity to him, are bound by that firſt 
oath; and the conquerors can neither annul that 
oath, nor impoſe a law to compel them to ſub- 
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mit to any other monarch, not freely elected by 
them. 

The origin of kings and of written laws, accord- 
ing to Cicero, was this: Men, united in ſociety, 
found the neceſſity of having ſome laws eſtabliſh- 
© ed, which ſhould be equally binding to all. The 
ec poorer part finding themſelves oppreſſed by the 
te rich, had recourſe to ſome man, diſtinguiſhed for 
« his virtue, to inforce the obſervance of juſtice, 
The wiſdom of the firſt kings, thus choſen, ſup- 
4 plicd the place of laws; but men found that they 
© might not always have a good king; they there- 
& fore wrote down the laws, that the rights of citi- 
& Zens might be invariably fixed. 

After having thus extracted from the Cfices of 
Cicero all which relates to natural right, and to the 
rights of men, it remains for me to conſider what 
he has written on the ſame ſubject, in his Treatiſe 
on the Laws. : 

Unfortunately a great part of that work has not 
deſcended down to us, and the depriving us of it, 
is not one of the leaſt important loſſes which we 
have ſuſtained, by the invaſion of ignorance and 
barbariſm. But men, who acknowledged no right 
but that of the ſword, no law but that of con- 
queſt, were not likely to pay any great regard 
to the obſervations of a philoſopher on juſtice 
and injuſtice : fuch obſervations would be as im- 
potent, as the plea of right and reaſon againſt the 

rapacity 
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rapacity of a warlike troop, to whom their chiefs 
hag promiſed the rich ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. 

It muſt be acknowledge that the Romans were 
leſs authoriſed than any other nation, to give leſſons 
to conquerors ; or to endeavour to ſtop others by 
the laws of juſtice and the rules of propriety, ſince 
they had never ſet any bounds to their own ſchemes 
of conqueſt. | 

Cicero thinks that the juſtice of ſocial laws is 
not abſolute, for that juſtice depends only on 
its own eſſence. Laws deviſed by men (ſays he) 
*© may ſwerve widely from juſtice; but they are not 
« true laws, they ought not even to bear the 
name. 

If (continues Cicero) the will of the people, 
c the ordinances of a ſenate, the deciſions of ma- 
66 giſtrates, could determine what is juſt, we need 
© only gain ſuffrages, and enfure a majority of 
« yotes, for rendering robbery, theft, adultery, and 
& the forging of teſtaments legal. 

© We have no other rule (ſays he) for diſtin- 
« guiſhing a good law from a bad one but nature. 
«© The ſenſe with which we are all endowed, en- 
& ables us to diſcern what is juſt from what is un- 
& juſt; what is proper from what is improper.” 

It reſults from this truth, that all legiſlators ought, 
before they form a law, to conſult nature; and 
examine whether what they are going to ordain ac- 
cords with that ſentiment of juſtice, which is found 
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in every mind :. and if, in the work I have been 
analizing, we could find but this one important 
maxim; it is ſo beautiful, ſo inſtructive, that it 
would not be too dearly obtained at any price. 
Cicero was of opinion, that a law ought to be 
preceded by an explanation of the motives which 
occaſioned it ; but Seneca differs widely from him 
in this point. A law (ſays Seneca) ſhould be 
te ſhort, that every perſon may retain it in their 
© memory : it ſhould ſtrike the mind ſuddenly like 
© a voice from heaven; it ſhould command, and 
ce not be the ſubject of diſcuſſion.” So entirely 
were the thoughts of thefe men influenced by the 


_ circumſtances under which they wrote! 


The opinion of Cicero is that of a republican, 
who makes great account of the voluntary conſent 


of the people to whom the law is addreſſed. The 


opinion of Seneca is that of a writer, whoſe mind is 
already debaſed by ſervitude: he ſees in the em- 
peror, who governs, the image of a God command- 
ing mortals. To remember and to obey the law, 
are, in his idea, the right and duty of the people. 
But, in running over the books of the laws, we diſ- 
cover that, if Seneca could not defend his reaſon 
from the aſcendency of deſpotiſm, Cicero could 
not guard his from the influence of augurial dig- 
nity: he has the weakneſs to extol the miniſtry of 
augures and auſpices! 


He 
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He might perhaps have deſerved praiſe for his 
diſſimulation, if he had contented himſelf with 
feigning a religious reſpect for thoſe ancient cere- 
monies, which ſuperſtition had multiplied ; becauſe 
they attached the pcople to their temples, to their 
pontiffs, and added to the empire of morality that 
of the fear of the Gods. But for a philoſopher to 
degrade his wiſdom ſo far, as to recommend, under 
pain of death, a blind deference for the deciſions of 
theſe privileged impoſtures, who ſet themſelves 
above the law ; who could diſconcert the prudence 
of a general; break up a public aſſembly; ſtop a 
wiſe decree of the ſenate, by ungenerouſly ſporting 
with the credulity of the people. 

When Cicero endeavours to demonſtrate the cer- 
tainty of their preſages, by fables drawn from anti- 
quity, we loſe at once all that admiration, which 
increaſed as we read his Treatiſe on the Laws: and 
the writer, whoſe wiſdom we there contemplated 
with ſo much delight, ſeems to reſemble one of 
thoſe ancient ſtatues, whoſe graceful, nay almoſt 
divine forms terminated in a manner which an- 
nounced a ſhameful origin. 

What Cicero ſays in the third book of the Laws, 
is foreign to our ſubject. It is of no importance 
to us, to know what ought to be the eſtabliſhed 
term for an edile to hold his office, the buſineſs of 
which was fimilar to that of our magiſtrates of po- 


lice, The leſſons which he gives to cenſors are 
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alſo uſeleſs to people who are raiſed above cen- 
ſure. 

His opinion concerning the utility of the tri- 
bunes honouring the ſenator, who had frequent 
occaſion to complain of their preponderance, is 


| likewiſe of little moment to us. If we had tri- 


bunes, we ſhould be able to prevent troubles and 
ſeditions, and direct the people to more legal pur- 


ſuits. They ought not to be elected out of every 


claſs. 
It would be neceſſary that theſe new tribunes, 


 Inveſted with the public agency, ſhould be neither 


the creatures of the king nor the creatures of the 
magiſtrates; but the men of the people, for watch- 
ing over the execution of the decrees of the nation, 
and the police regulations; accelerating juſtice 
in the tribunals; inſpecting priſons and hoſpitals; 
and defending the weak from all injuſtice and op- 
preſſion. 

Cicero declaims with reaſon, in his third book 
of Laws, againſt the mode of election by ballot, 
which was juſt then eſtabliſned at Rome; and which 
was afterwards extended to deciſions in the trials 
of capital offenders, and to the admiſſion of new 
laws. 

* This mode (ſays Cicero) which ſeems to give 
« more liberty to opinion, has been invented by 
t the enemies of public welfare. It leaves a field 


eto intrigue and cabal; and the great can pur- 


& chaſe 
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« chaſe votes with much more facility, when it is 
* impoſſible to diſcover thoſe who have ſold their 
6 ſuffrages. 

This truth was perceived by our NI 
when they preferred the nominal appeal to the 
mode of balloting ; and it is to be hoped that the 
ſame noble freedom will be adopted in our tribu- 
nals, as magiſtrates are accountable to the public 
for their deciſions. If they are juſt, they cannot 
be avowed too publicly; if they are iniquitous, 
they ſhould be branded with ſhame. If a magi- 
ſtrate has not courage to reſiſt ſeduction, or the in- 
fluence of a prevailing opinion, let him reſign his 
office; but give him not an opportunity of conceal- 
ing his wickedneſs in the gloom of ſecrecy; nor 
ſuffer him, involved in the multitude of his col- 
leagues, and adding falſehood to iniquity, to take 
refuge from cenſure, by ſaying, ©* If the decree is 
unjuſt, it is not my fault, I caſt in my negative againſt it. 
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Or all the conſtitutions which exiſt at this day, 


the Germanic conſtitution is the moſt complicated; 
and it is of all others the one which there is the 
greateſt neceſſity for tracing through all its rela- 
tions; becauſe it forms the central point in which 
the intereſts of the principal ſtates of Europe are 
united. The aſſemblage and organization of its 
parts has had no model in antiquity. 

Aweful from its force, aſtoniſhing from the ac- 
cordance of its powers, it may be compared to 
thoſe machines whoſe wheels, though of different 
diameters, turn in concert, and give motion to 
many levers which act and re- act upon each other 
continually. On examining this complex ſyſtem 
with attention, we perceive that a more ſimple one 
might be deviſed, which would anſwer the purpoſe 
better, and at leſs coſt; but who would dare even 
to ſuggeſt the idea of a reform ſo contrary to the 
ſtrongeſt of the human paſſions ? I ſhall only detail 
the conſtituent parts of this body, and deſcribe 
their movements. | 
Hitherto 
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Hitherto we have conſidered no other chiefs of 
ſociety but kings and ſenators; and no defenders 
of the privileges of the people but the ephori, 
tribunes, and orators. Now we are going to diſ- 
cover ſovereignty in greater ſplendour; but we 
ſhall at the ſame time obſerve, that what it gains 
in pomp, it loſes in power; and that if this ſove- 
reign does not poſſeſs other dominions, beſides 
thoſe annexed to his ſovereignty, he will be ſur- 
rounded only with the creatures of his greatneſs ; 
who, after having humbled themſelves for a mo- 
ment before the idol they have choſen, will proudly 
turn upon him and become his rivals. 

We perceive, placed at a great diſtance from 
each other, a multitude of princes intoxicated with 
their titles; whoſe union preſents a ſpectacle ſo 
truly extravagant, that thoſe who contemplate it 
know not whether they ſhall bluſh or laugh at the 
ſcene before them. What can indeed be more ri- 
diculous than a college of petty ſovereigns, ſome diſ- 
playing the manners of cavaliers, others thoſe of pre- 
lates ; many appearing as eccleſiaſtics, and ſome re- 
preſenting abbeſſes. With what a variety of ſenti- 
ments muſt the mind be aſſailed, when it beholds 
this motley train, and 1s directed to regard them as 
the princes of the empire; as the chiefs of the 
moſt populous country of the univerſe. . 

If, after having fighed over ſuch a ſpectacle 


of vanity, we penetrate this perpetual diet ; be- 
hold 
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hold it employed in regulating the rank and pre- 


cedence of its members; and ſpending ſo many 
years in determining the minuteſt pretenſions; how 
muſt our reaſon be hurt at ſeeing theſe grave per- 
ſonages attaching ſo much importance to chi- 
meras, and ſo little to realities. It is neceſſary to 
dwell on theſe puerile details, becauſe they form a 
part of the conſtitution we are conſidering. 

Before we examine the fundamental laws, let us 
enquire into the origin of this empire, whoſe throne 
is raiſed on the very ſpot which produced the de- 


ſtroyers of the Roman empire. 


Germany was at that time divided into ſix prin- 
cipal nations: the Swabians, the Bavarians, the 
Thuringeans, the Saxons, the Frizons, and the 
Franks. Each of theſe had a chief whom they 
dignified with the title of duke, and they all 
united for repelling in concert the northern tribes, 
who ſeemed to wander from one extremity of the 
globe to the other, in ſearch of a more temperate 
climate, and more fertile ſoil. 

The franks at laſt animated with a ſpirit of do- 
mination, declared war againſt their allies, and ſub- 
jugated them; but they ſuffered them to retain 
their own chiefs, and their own laws. 

Charlemagne at the head of the franks, who 
iſſued from Gaul like an overflowing torrent, re- 
united all the nations under his authority ; and 
growing jealous of the power of their dukes, he 

| depoſed 
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depoſed them, and ſubſtituted in their room the 
counts, who were his heutenants. . 

Under this great monarch the empire diſcovered 
nothing of its preſent conſtitution, and the throne 
was then hereditary. The dukes, kept under by the 
aſcendency of the conqueror, did not endeavour to 
emerge from the ſtate of humiliation into which they 
had been plunged. They did not oppoſe the nam- 
ing his ſon for his ſucceſſor, but the weakneſs of 
that ſon emboldened them to revive their claims. 

Hitherto there had been no title to this great 
monarchy but that of conqueſt; and the treaty of 
Verdun, made in the year 843, was the firſt which 
fixed the re- union of the vaſt dominions of Charle- 
magne, which it divided among the children 
of Louis le Debonnaire. Germany fell to Louis 
Germanicus, not by election but ſucceſſion ; for it 
was not until after the extinction of Charlemagne's 
deſcendants in the year 911, that the empire be- 
came elective. 

The ſtates then conferred it on Conrade, and 
afterwards on Henry of Saxony. 

The ſucceſsful expeditions of Otho into Italy, 
produced the re- union of the two empires, and 
were the firſt cauſe of the troubles which ſpread 
themſelves through Germany: for this re- union 
raiſed between the emperors and the popes a ri- 
valry of power, which has thrown the veil of dark- 
neſs and ſuperſtition over the hiſtory of that period. 
We behold on one fide, under Henry III. an em- 


peror 
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peror depoſe three popes, while the emperor 8 
the Fourth was in his turn excommunicated, and 
ſhortly after depoſed : and in 1122, Henry V. 
concluded a treaty, by which he renounced the 
inveſtiture of eccleſiaſtical dignities. 

In this ſtruggle between the imperial and triple 
crowns, the latter, aided by the arms of religion, 


diſengaged Rome from the ſovereignty of the em- 
peror; deprived Matilda of the ſucceſſion ; and 


under the reign of Frederick IL. all the authorny 
of the German emperors in Italy was extinguiſhed 
and wholly diſappeared. 

The death of William, count of Holland, who 
had been elected by the flates, was followed with 
that long interregnum ſo fatal to the people of 
Germany; and it was then ſeen that the greateſt 
misfortune which can happen to ſubjects, 1s to be 
under authority placed at a diſtance from them; 
and which, pretending to derive all its power 
from heaven, ſtill interferes with the concerns of 
the world; holds domination over thrones ; places 
upon them ſuch princes as it believes moſt diſpoſed 


to favour its projects; entertains in foreign nations 


a militia enrolled under its banners; which is paid 
by ſuperſtition, and ready to be oppoſed at will 
to the power of empires. 

During the continuance of this bloody anarchy, 
the princes and nobles, and the cities which called 


themſelves free, extremely increaſed and ſtrength- 
ened 
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ened their on privileges, by alternately favouring 
and oppoſing thoſe who pretended to the imperial 
crown. Powerful individuals availed themſelves, 
as a kind of plea for their injuſtice and vengeance, 
of what is called le droit manuaire, or the right of col- 
lectiug manorial duties. This they performed by openly 
attacking their enemies, ſetting fire to their caſtles, 
ravaging their lands, carrying off all they could 
find, and even obliging the owners to fly until they 
could muſter ſufficient force to make repriſals. 
Theſe horrid acts of outrage had, like duels, their 
rules and principles: defiance was firſt ſent in 
three different forms: the firſt in perſon; the ſe- 
cond by verbal meſſage, expreſſive of the ſame de- 
fiance ; and the third by letters, conceived in theſe 
terms, We the noble make known to you 
© —— that not having been able to obtain our 
© rights, we announce to you our intention to pur- 
ce ſue you with pillage, fire, and ſword : we are 
e againſt you and your allies, and the allies of your 
* allies. You may expect us three days and three 
” nights of” 

It is dener to obſerve, that it was not 8 
theſe exceſſes had been practiſed for a conſiderable 
time without advertiſement, and without prelimina- 
ries, that ſuch acts of hoſtility were preceded by the 
ſame forms. uſed by ſovereigns in making war; 
and by all thoſe rules, which men have preſumed 
to call the rules of honour. The lower claſſes of 

Vol. I. H ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, as well as the nobles, made it their glory 
to engage in thoſe outrages. 

The emperors could not, for ſome e put 
an end to this barbariſm, though all their power 
was employed againſt it; and they were obliged 
at laſt to compound with the plunderers, by con- 
fining their exceſſes to certain days, and to certain 
privileged places. When we conſider the accounts 
tranſmitted to us of the manners of antiquity, and 
compare them with the hiſtory of theſe more mo- 
dern times, we almoſt believe the world muſt have 

been peopled with a different ſpecies of men. 
FPanaticiſm, the abuſe of religion, and falſe 
principles of heroifm and greatneſs, have fo ob- 
fcured our ideas, that we ſeem to deviate from 
morality and reaſon in proportion, as we feek to 
raiſe our thoughts of them to a fublimer height. 
The tranſition from error to truth, cannot be effect- 
ed without producing great diſorders in ſociety ; 
and that is probably the reaſon why wiſe men have 
been afraid to attempt too ſudden a change in the 
opinions of mankind, however vicious thoſe opi- 
nions might be. 

Before chriſttanity had purified the human 
mind, how many misfortunes. did its truths, ill 
explained, and ſtill more ill conceived, occaſion 
in the world: and how much blood did they 
cauſe to be ſhed in the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
pires, and in Germany ! If the popes had con- 
tented themſelves with explaining to the people 

their 
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their legal rights, without endeavouring to uſurp 
any others: if they had ſought to reign only by 
the power of wiſdom: if, in exalting the papal 
chair above all thrones, they had betrayed no views 
but thoſe of watching over the government of princes 
exhorting them, with more effect, in conſequence of 
their ſuperiority, to the exerciſe of juſtice; and inter- 
poſing their mediation in all their differences, for the 
ſingle purpoſe of reſtoring peace: if reducing to ſini- 
ple principles the truths of which they called thera- 
ſelves the interpreters, they had by them afforded 
conlolation to the unhappy, and hope to the op- 
preſſed ; and if their anger had been always righte. 
ous, and their protection always equitably afforded, 
what authority would they have tranſmitted to their 
ſucceſſors; what crowns of true glory would have 
accumulated on their heads! They would have 
been the fathers of all people, the princes of all 
princes, and none would have dared to diſpute with 
them the empire of virtue. 

Unfortunately, however, the popes from being 
at firſt the ſubjects of kings, could not content 
themſelves with being their rivals in power, but 
they determined to domineer over them; and, 
ſtrong in the weakneſs of the people, they elevated 
or degraded ſovereigns at their pleaſure. Germany 
felt more than any other chriſtian ſtate, che in- 
fluence of their ambitious projects. 

At length the election of Rhodolph of W 

* which 
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which took place in 1273, by a general compro- 
miſe among the electors, drew this vaſt empire 
from the exhauſted and chaotic ſtate, into which 
it had been plunged by the long interregnum. 
From this emperor * all the princes of the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

The long vacancy of the imperial throne, was no 
leſs favourable in Italy, than in Germany, to the 
liberty of many cities which depended on the em- 
pire. Rhodolph, too weak to bring them again to 
obedience, judged it expedient to confirm their 
independence, on their paying him certain ſums of 
money. 

Adolphus, count of Naſſaw, was depoſed by the 
princes of Germany, after having been elected by 
a compromiſe of the elector of Mayence. Al- 
bert, of Auſtria, elected in the room of the count 
of Naſſaw, maintained his election both againſt 
his rival, whom he killed at the battle of Spires, 
and againſt the pope; who after having ſummoned 
him to appear before him, in order to purge himſelf 
from excommunication, humbly called him to his aid 
againſt Philip the Bald; and not only acknow- 
ledged him for emperor, but added to the title that 
of king of France, which he ſaid muſt undoybt- 
edly make part of the German empire, becauſe 
the empire made part of the dominions of France, 


under the reign of Charlemagne ; but ambition 
and 
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vnd injuſtice are ſeldom very conſiſtent in their 
vengeance. 

Italy ſeemed to detach itſelf more and more from 
Germany. Four emperors did not cauſe. them- 
ſelves to be crowned; and neglected going to Rome 
to offer there the ſucceſſors of the Cæſars. Henry 
the Eighth conceived, unfortunately, a deſire to be 
crowned king of the Romans; and paſſed into 
Italy for that purpoſe. He entered Rome leis as 
a ſovereign than a conqueror : diſperſed all who 
oppoſed his paſſage : ſpread terror through the 
ſacred college; and was crowned by three cardi- 
nals. | 

In order to proclaim his ſovereignty, he eſta- 
bliſhed a governor at Rome; impoſed an annual 
tribute on all the cities, and was even reſolved to 
ſubdue the kingdom of Naples to his authority. 

This prince was going to ſupport his high pre- 
tentions by force of arms ; and to, humble, at one 
blow, the pope, who ſtyled himſelf ſovereign of 
Naples, and the king, who was the pope's vaſſal; 
when one of thoſe ſudden deaths, more frequent 
in Italy than elſewhere, put an end to all his pro- 
jects. Under his ſucceſſor, Louis of Bavaria, the 
limits of the empire were again confined to Ger- 
many. Charles IV. grandſon of Henry VIIL 
after having been elected by the unanimous ſuf- 
frage of the electors, went to Rome to receive the 
crown from the hands of the cardinals. Never 
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was any ceremony performed with greater pomp ; 
and never did any ſovereign poſſeſs leſs power in 
the place where he was crowned : he was not even 
permited to paſs the night of his coronation day 
in the city, which had been witneſs of all his ho- 
nours: for the remembrance of the entry of Henry 
the Seventh, and the power which he exerciſed, had 
ſo terrified pope Clement VI. that he cauſed Charles 
to be informed before his election, that if he came 
to Rome to be crowned, he muſt remain there no 
longer than the day of the ceremony. 

Theſe details which ſeem at firſt view to be only 
hiſtorical anecdotes, lead us much into the know- 
ledge of the conſtitution of Germany, and prepare 
us to dive into the ſpirit of its laws, 

It was under the reign of Charles IV. that the 
famous Bulle Mor (golden ſeal) was publiſhed, a 
name which it derived from the great gold ſeal, 
impreſſed with the imperial arms, which was affixed 
to it. This Bulle is the firſt fundamental law of the 
German conſtitution. By it the manner of ele&- 
ing and crowning the emperor are regulated ; the 
rights of the electors fixed, and their number li- 
mited- 

The intereſts of the people are attended to in 
very few points throughout this law. Pretentions 
to the right of governing them have, however, 
proved | fo fatal when oppoſed ; and have produced 
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ſuch bloody ſcenes and ſuch horrible ravages, that 
it was doing a great deal for the ſubjects, to fix in- 
yariable rules for the creation of a ſovereign. 

This bwlle d'or, although the fundamental law of 
Germany, is written in Latin. Many of its arrange- 
ments are nowaboliſhed, ſuch as thoſe which regulate 
challenges; and others have never been carried into 
execution: the countPalatine, forinſtance, has never 
exerciſed the right of judging the criminal cauſes 
of the empire, although the 4u/le dor attributes to 
him that department. Other regulations, directed 
by this great inſtrument, have been altered, parti- 
cularly that which grants to the emperor alone, the 
right of naming electors when vacancies occur. 
The number of electors were by this Bulle confined 
to ſeven, but they have ſince been increaſed to 
nine; and, in fine, they are not reduced to bread 
and water, if they neglect electing a king of the 
Romans in 7he ſpace of thirty days; though the bu/le 
dor condemns them to that diet, ſo little agreeable 
to the luxury of ſovereigns. But notwithſtanding 
theſe alterations, it is ſtill equally conſulted, and 
conſidered as poſſeſſing the full force of law in all 
points, except where ſome derogation has been 
made expreſsly, and by conſent of the ſtates. 
The ſecond fundamental law of the empire is 
known: under: the title of de paix publique (the ge- 
neral peace) its principal object is to aboliſh the 
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droit manuaire, which, at that time, continued 
to ſpread trouble through every 2 of Ger. 
many. 

The principal ordinations of this a&, publiſhed 
by conſent of the ſtates at the diet of Worms, in 
the year 1495, are the following : 

© No member of the empire ſhall declare war 
© againſt another member; neither attack, nor 
4 pillage, nor make priſoner, nor diſpoſſeſs of his 
«© domains, ary perſon ſubmitted to the deciſions 
of juſtice.”* 

How. could it be poſſible tha among a people. 
civilized for ſo many ages, ſuch a law as this ſhould 
be neceſſary? It ſeems from its being ſo, that 
barbariſm effaces from the heart and mind of man, 
all the firſt principles of natural juſtice ! 

Each perſon ſhall grant a free paſſage through 
© his domains, to the vaſſals of another, and no 
& one ſhall exerciſe any violence againſt them. 

No perſon ſhall ſeduce the vaſſals of another, 
nor perſuade them to revolt againſt their lords; 
nor protect thoſe who fly for any crime. 

«© The ſtates ſhall arreſt all vagabonds; and, 

No perſon ſhall aid the eſcape of thoſe who 
have infringed the laws: on the contrary, 
each ſtate ſhall be bound to take main force 
for cauling the ſentences pronounced againſt ſuch 
offenders, to be carried into execution. 

„ Perſons who infringe the law, ſhall be put 
« under 
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« under the ban of the empire, or condemned to 
© pay a fine of two thouſand marks of gold,” 

The ordinances of this law appear to have been 
particularly directed againſt, or in favour of, per- 
ſons of great landed property ; but though they 
were dictated by good motives, they favour ſtrong- 
ly of the barbariſm of the times in which they were 
made. In a more enlightened age, could it have 
been neceſſary to enjoin the great land-holders, to 
give free paſſage through their domains, to the 
vaſſals of another, if buſineſs or inclination induced 
them to travel ? 

This alternative ofthe imperial ban, or paying a fine 
of two thouſand marks of gold, pronounced againſt 
the violators of the laws, is infinitely too vague a 
ſentence. He who forbears to take main force in 
the execution of the law, ought not to be fined fo 
enormouſly as he who attacks the property of an- 
other. He who affords an aſylum to a culprit, is 
leſs guilty than he who has excited him to rebel 
againſt his lord. But how ſhould we expect a wiſe 
graduation, an equitable proportion between pu- 
niſhments and offences, from the legiſlators of the 


faurteenth century, when in the eighteenth we 


have not yet been able to obtain this due meaſure 
of juſtice, from thoſe who have made themſelves 

the arbiters of our deſtiny? 
The third fundamental law of Germany, is that 
known under the name of Ja paix de la religion. 
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It is the general wiſh to ſee theſe two words al, 
ways united: but, alas, the peace of religion is 
ſeldom experienced until after a religious war 


And it is an affecting ſcene to behold men armed 


againſt each other, in ſupport of their different re- 
ligious opinions. 

As this famous law forms an eſſential part of the 
preſent conſtitution of Germany, it is neceſſary to 
advert to the original cauſe of its publication, 

The firſt ſtep taken by Luther was, to attack 
thoſe indulgences with which the court of Rome 
had carried on ſo ſhameful] a traffic. This was an 
audacious impoſt levied by that court, on the blind- 
neſs of all people who deemed themſelves en- 
lightened by faith, Encouraged by his firſt ſucceſs, 
Luther ventured to attack the main points of the 
catholic religion; and won over to "is ſect many 
princes and cities of Germany. 

The pope, who had been hitherto afraid of en- 
dangering his power of excommunication, by em- 
ploying it againſt the man who had brought diſ- 
credit on his indulgences, ſeized this opportunity 
of revenge: he launched forth his thunders againſt 
Luther, and declared him a heretic; and in 1521 
the diet of Worms proſcribed him and his adhe- 
rents, and forbid the reading of his books, 

Charles V. who then filled the imperial throne, 
was engaged in a war with the Ottoman forces, 
aſſiſted by the alliance of Francis I. ; ; 

| Charles 
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Charles had occaſion for the aid of all the Ger- 
man princes to ſupport this war: and in order to 
reconcile himſelf to thoſe whom the diet of Worms 
had proſcribed, he convened a diet at Spires, which 
was leſs ſevere than that at Worms. It only forbid 
e any innovations, or the determining any thing 
c jn matters of faith, or in the ceremonies of the 
© church,” and it ordered that, In expectation 
«© of the holding of a council, or national aſſem- 
be bly, each perſon ſhould ſo conduct himſelf, as 
eto be able to render By nn of his actions to 
* God and the emperor,” 

We owe to God an account of our actions, 
and even of our thoughts; but ſurely to an em- 
peror men can own no account of their actions, 
unleſs they are his ſubjects. This deciſion, how- 
ever, produced a calm which ſeemed likely to 
ſpread, and gave hopes of a conciliation ; but a 
new diet at Spires, more intollerant than the firſt, 
forbid the ſtates of the empire from receiving the 
dogmas of Luther, or making any innovation in 
the ceremonies of the church. 

The elector of Saxony, the Margrave of Bran- 
denbourg, the duke of Luxembourg, and' the 
princes of Heſſe and of Anhalt, who had adopted 
the principles of Luther, proteſted againſt this de- 
cifion ; and from hence ſprung the name of pro- 
teftants, by which their party has fince been An- 
guiſhed. 

At 
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At the diet of Auſburg in 1530, the proteſtants 
preſented the articles of their creed, known by the 
name of the Confeſſion of Auſburg. The diet refuſed 
them, and ordered the reſtitution of the ecleſiaſti- 
cal property, which the  proteftant princes had 
ſeized. 

The elector of Saxony and his adherents pro- 
teſted again; and formed among them a famous 
confederacy, into which Francis I. and the king of 
England both entered, though both were catholics; 
becauſe they were more jealous of the emperors 
greatnefs, than ſolicitous to ſupport the authority 
of the church. Theſe united forces, and the ter- 
ror which the arms. of Soliman ſpread through 
Europe, forced Charles V. to treat the confederates 
more favourably ; and he forbid, at the diet of Nu- 
remburgh, any perſon being troubled on account 
of religious matters, until the holding of the next 
council. 

This lenity produced not the effect which the 
emperor expected ; for the confederates, notwith- 
ſtanding, conſolidated their alliance with the kings 
of France and Great Britain. 

Charles not being able to break this confederacy, 
declared Frederick of Saxony, and Philip of Heſſe, 
enemies to the empire; and from hence proceeded 
that terrible war which made Germany a ſcene of 
trouble and ſlaughter ; and which became jo fatal to 
confederates. 

After the impriſonment of the Prince of Hefle ; 

Frederick 
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Frederick of Saxony, who was put under the 
ban of the empire, and his electorate given to 
his brother Maurice; this very Maurice, more 
influenced by ambition than gratitude, made 
an alliance, in favour of the proteſtants, with 
Henry II. of France; ventured to attack Charles; 
and in a little time faw that emperor flying before 
him, whoſe very name would once have made all 
his forces tremble. 

The emperor finding that he was unable to reſiſt 
this ſingle elector, concluded with him the treaty 
of Paſſau; and bound himſelf by it, “to hold 
© within ſix months a diet, which ſhould be em- 
% ployed in putting an end to the fciſm : that until 
ts the determination of this diet ſhould be declared, 
no ſtate ſhould be diſturbed on account of reli- 
« gion: and the catholics, and thoſe of the con- 
&« fefſion of Auſburg, ſhould preſerve their religion, 
© and their ceremonies, as well as all their proper- 
© ty and rights.” | 

What agitations, what manceuvres, what efforts 
were here employed for conducting men to that 
point, whither reaſon alone would have dire&ed 
them | 

This diet, however, which ſhould have been 
convoked within fix months, did not aſſemble before 
the end of three years. It met at laſt in 1555, and 
produced that paix de religion (peace of religion) 
which makes the third fundamental law of Ger- 
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This law imports “ that the electors, princes, 


* and ſtates of the empire, including with them 


c the nobility, ſhall have the free exerciſe of 
r their religion. That all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


hall be ſuſpended with regard to them, in thoſe 


cc caſes where there ſhall be a queſtion: of faith, or 
&© of the rites and ceremonies of the church: but 


e that, in other matters, the arch-biſhops, biſhops, 


and prelates ſhall exerciſe their eccleſiaſtical ju- 
ce riſdiction according to the uſage of the place. All 
© thoſe, however, who follow not the catholic re- 
© ligton, or the confeſſion of Auſburg, are ex- 
* cluded from the peace of religion, 
© Thoſe ſtates, which have ſeized upon abbies, 
© convents, or other eccleſiaſtical property, ſhall 
* keep poſſeſſion of what they have ſo ſeized, un- 
© leſs the ecclefiaſtics have recovered them, or had 
ce them reſtored by the treaty of Paſſau. 
It is forbidden to the ſtates to ſeduce the 
* ſubjects of each other, by perſuading them to 


* change their religion: but it is permitted to the 


&* ſubjects to change their faith, though contrary to 
5 the will of their Lords, and to ſell their proper- 


ty, and quit the country.“ 


There is ſtill another, the laſt article in this law, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ecclefaftical reſervation, 
which gave riſe to thoſe difficulties and demands 


which were terminated by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 


a treaty 
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a-treaty which makes the fourth fundamental law 

of Germany. 
This laſt article imports that, in caſe any arch- 
&« biſhop, biſhop, prelate, or other beneficed per- 
& ſon ſhall renounce the catholic religion for the 
4 confeffion of Auſburg, he ſhall be deprived of 
ie his benefice, and of the fruits which depend up- 
on it: and that the patron ſhall nominate an- 
cc other to his benefice.” For the more certain 
obſervance of this law, it is directed that the co- 
c lonels of each circle ſhall cauſe to be executed 
et the ſentence of baniſhment, pronounced againſt 
<& ſuch violators of the law as ſhall be found with- 
&© in his circle: and the colonels of the neighbour- 
ing circles ſhall lend him their aſſiſtance, in caſe 
« of need.” 

Who could have doubted, after the ratifying ſo 
wiſe a law, and a law moreover which was accepted 
by both parties, that all religious wars would have 
been extinguiſhed for ever; and that the torch of 
diſcord would never more have kindled up flames 
for the deſtruction of the church! But alas! 
men reſign themſelves to reaſon only by con- 
ſtraint: it ſeems an unnatural element to them, in 
which they cannot exiſt. 

In 1583, an archbiſhop of Cologn, weary of ce- 
lebacy, embraced the proteſtant religion, and at- 
terwards eſpouſed the Counteſs of Mansfield. He 
was deſirous of retaining both his biſhoprick and 
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his wife, and neither his chapter nor the court of 
Rome oppoſed his hereſy or his marriage ; but they 
were not willing to have the profits of his archbi- 
ſhoprick made a proviſſion for the fruits of his 
conjugal union. Although his pretentions to holding 
his ſee were ſupported by the proteſtants, they 
were ineffectual; and the depoſing of this prelate 
proved a ſpark of difſention, which the ſucceſſion 


of the Duke of Juliers fanned into a flame. 


The proteſtants now concluded their famous 
union, and the catholics their oppoſing league. 

The Emperor Rodolphus, more employed with 
chimiſtry than with preventing troubles in the ſtate, 
gave a proof how unfortunate it is for a nation 
when their prince neglects the ſcience of governing, 
to purſue thoſe ſciences with which their welfare is 
unconnected. He alienated the minds of the pro- 
teſtants, by refuſing to take into conſideration the 
complaints they made againſt the aulic council, and 
the imperial chamber ; and, though he had grant- 
ed to thoſe of Bohemia, letters which permitted 
them the free exerciſe of their religion, the cler- 
gy violated his promiſe, by cayſing ſeveral pro- 
teſtant churches to be pulled down. 

This is one of the moſt dangerous acts of falſe 
zeal to which intollerance can hurry the enemies of 
a religion. Men will pardon thedeſtroying, the burn- 
ing of their houſes; but the demolition of a church 


ſeems an offence to the ſupreme Being who was there 
in voked; 
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invoked ; and all his adorers are ready to arm 
themſelves with the ſtones of the facred edifice; 
the ruins of which they behold with horror, as if the 
Divinity were left without an aſylum. Inſenſible 
and ſtupid men! know you not that the temple of 
the true God 1s as unalterable as eternal as himſelf? 
That the vault of the heavens is the arch of that 
immenſe edifice only worthy of the majeſty of its 
author? That if he deigns attention to their vows 
in theſe dwellings, as frail as the hands which con- 
ſtructed them, it is only in condeſcenfion to the 
weakneſs of men? And that they will all ſeem ex- 
alted in his fight in that day, when animated with 
the ſame mind, and the ſame ſpirit, one univerſal 
ſong of gratitude ſhall aſcend, without diſtinc- 
tion, towards that place which they regard as the 
ſojourn of the Father of nature? 

The firſt a& of unjuſtice always leads on to one 
of greater magnitude. The Bohemian ſubjects of 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. emancipated themſelves. 
from his yoke, and elected in his room Frede- 
rick V. Elector Palatine, to be their Sovereign. 

Did there ever exiſt a king whoſe mind was ſo 
far elevated above a throne, that he would ſay to 
himſelf, I reigned over a people who had choſen 
me for their ſovereign. My firſt title was their 
s conſent: my ſecond, my own intention of ren- 
„ dering them happy, by juſtice and the laws. 
This day they revoke the firſt title which I held 
S —"» IQ I | &« from 
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& from them. They hope to find, in another mo- 
& narch, a greater deſire than they found in me to 
cc contribute to their welfare. Be it ſo; let them 
cc exerciſe this power, of which they are fo tena- 
& cious! Perhaps their repentance, when they 
© find their hopes deceived, will avenge the af. 
“ front I have experienced. In ceaſing to be a 
« king, I ſhall become leſs powerful, but I ſhall 
ce be more great; becauſe I ſhall have ſhewn a no- 
* ble diſdain of vengeance, and that I knew how 
ce to act as a man, after having been a ſovereign.” 

The Emperor Ferdinand could not riſe to this 
degree of wiſdom. He purſued the ordinary rout ; 
made war upon his ſubjects; overcame Frederick; 
treated him as an enemy to the empire, and pro- 
ſcribed him, without conſulting the ſtates: for 
revenge had rendered him blind ; and made him 
violate his own capitulation. 

Fired with his ſucceſs over F rederick, the em- 
peror was deſirous of. annihilating the whole pro- 
teſtant party at one blow : he began by publiſhing 
an edit, founded indeed on juſtice, but unjuſt in 
its form, becauſe. it was not authoriſed by the con- 
ſent of the ſtates. This edict ordered the reſtitu- 
tion of all the eccleſiaſtical property which the pro- 
teſtants had ſeized upon fince the year 1555. 

It was in the midſt of this war, which has been 
' fince named the war of thirty years, that Guſtavus 
Ela king of Sweden, came to aſſiſt the pro- 

teſtants, 
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teſtants, and appeared with ſo much eclat. But 
after gaining a great victory at Leipſick, he re- 
ceived his death at Lutzen. This was an immenſe 
loſs to the party he protected: but his ſucceſſor, 
having ſtrengthened himſelf by an alliance With 
France, continued the war with fury. 

It is worthy of remark, that the proteſtants, al- 
ways ſo ſeverely perſecuted in the boſom of France, 
have always found ſupport from it out of the coun- 
try; ſo true it is, that fanaticiſm and religious per- 
ſecution are characterized by inconſiſtency. 

This long war was mixed with defeats and vic- 
tories on both ſides; as if the power, in whoſe name 
it was undertaken, and who was equally invoked by 
each party, had determined to ſhew that he favour- 
ed neither ſide: that he abandoned them to their 
madneſs : and that both parties deſerved their ſhare 
of humiliation. 

Inſtructed by their misfortunes, the catholics 
and proteſtants at laſt determined to put an end to 
the war. The preliminaries were ſettled at Ham- 
burgh in 1641, the conferrence * in 1644, 
and peace declared in 1648. 

The articles of this peace form.the 1 funda- | 
mental law of Germany : and thus it is that we ar- 
rive at the grand baſis of the law of nations, by 
traverſing hiſtory. It is the only means of keeping 
2 ſteady courſe, and ſecuring Gs from being 
miſlead, + 
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The peace of Weſtphalia comprehends two trea- 
ties. The firſt was formed with France, at Mun- 
ſter ; the other with Sweden, at Oſnabruck. 

France had engaged in this war againſt the ca- 
tholics, during the adminiſtration of Cardinal de 
Richlieu, and faw it happily terminated under that 
of Cardinal Mazarin. This laſt miniſter ſhewed 
himſelf, on this occaſion, ſuperior to his pre- 
deceſſor. 

Cardinal Richlieu, in drawing France into this 
war, ſaw nothing but the opportunity ſo favourable 
to his darling ſcheme of humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria. But he ſeized an inauſpicious moment for 
accompliſhing his deſign. If (as the Abbe de 
«© Mably has very judiciouſſy remarked) Richlieu, 
& inſtead of contenting himſelf with paying a ſub- 
« fidy to Sweden, had declared war with the em- 
« peror at the time when Guſtavus was ſpreading 
cc terror through Germany; or, at leaſt, if he had 
& not waited before he took up arms, until the bat- 
« tle of Nordlingen had almoſt entirely ruined the 
affairs of the Swedes, the imperialiſts finding no 
c allies after their defeat, would have been obliged 
<< to receive laws from the conquerors. But the 
& loſs of one ſingle battle had deprived the Swedes 
of all their advantages; and reſtored courage to 
be the allies of the emperor : ſo that when France 
& came forward, ſhe had a fallen ally to ſupport, 
and a victorious enemy to combat.“ 


- . 
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It is theſe errors in policy which weaken the 
eſteem we ſhould otherwiſe entertain for great mi- 
niſters : and their effects are unhappily felt by the 
nation, whoſe blood and whoſe honour are thus 
endangered, without their ever beige conſulted on 
the occaſion. 

Almoſt all the powers of Europe were' parties in 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. Germany, Sweden, Pruſ- 
fia, Holland, Spain, and France, ſtipulated there 
for their intereſts, and fixed their rights. 

But we muſt at preſent confine ourſelves to that 
part which relates to Germany; and in that deſign 
we ſhall give thoſe articles which concern religion. 

It is determined that three religions only ſhall 
«© be admitted in the empire: the Cy the Lu- 

t therine, and the reformed. | 

© That the eccleſiaſtical ſtipulation ſhall be re- 
e ciprocal: that is to ſay, if a catholic, who has 
a benefice, ſhall embrace any other religion, his 
© benefice ſhall become vacant : the ſame, if a 
{© proteſtant returns to the boſom of the church; 
he ſhall loſe his dignities, and the profits attach- 
« ed to them. 

By this treaty, the power of rener and 
* his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction are ſuſpended, with 
© regard to the profeſſors of the confeſſion of Auſ- 
burg; and each ſtate may exerciſe thoſe powers 
« in its territories,” 
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The time fixed for reſtitution of eccleſiaſtical 
property was the 2d of January 1624, and the trea- 
ty directs that whoever ſhall have poſſeſſion of 
F< any property on that day, although he ſhould be 
cc afterwards deprived of jt, ſhall have'it reſtored, 
© without requiring any other title.” 

Wich reſpe& to the exerciſe of tian the 
dates are permitted ** to embrace any one of the 
5 three juſt mentioned which they judge proper: 
cc and their ſubjects may freely profeſs thoſe reli. 
cc gions which they chuſe to follow, during any part 
6© of the year 1624; or they have a right to emi- 
© grate, on indemnifying their Lord, in caſe he is 
5 not willing to grant them toleration. 

In the ordinary aſſemblies, as well as in the 
ce general diets, the number of deputies of the one 
* and the other religion ſhall be equal. 

« When any affair requires extraordinary com- 
e miſſioners, they ſhall be appointed from among 
© the proteſtants, if the matter has occured in a 
& ſtate, or to perſons, who profeſs the . of 
© Auſburg, 

If the difference regards the ankitis, the 
** commiſſioners ſhall be catholics : but if any diſ- 
pute occurs between cathalics- and proteſtants, 
the commiſſioners ſhall be of both religions, and 
*f an equal number of each.” 

All theſe articles appear to have been dictated by 
a true ſpirit of toleration and impartiality : even ta 

tho 
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che preſent moment, they have never been infring- 
ed: and there is reaſon to hope that the know- 
ledge, which is every day diffuſing itſelf over the 
face of Europe, vill preſerve the people of Ger- 
many from a renewal of thoſe religious diſſentions, 
by which they were too long agitated. 
We muſt now attend to that part of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, which is purely political, and relates 
to the electors, princes, and ſtates of the empire. 
© They ſhall have a right of ſuffrage in all reſo- 
« lutions. - Without them no laws can be made, 
« or any of the ancient ones interpreted or changed. 

Their conſent ſhall be neceſſary: for declar- 
© ing war: making peace: contracting alliances : 
«© eſtabliſhing impoſts : levying troops: and for 
% building new fortreſſes in the name of the pu- 
« blic, on the lands of the ſtates. 

© The free cities ſhall have a deciſive voice in 
6 all diets, particular and general: and they ſhall 
te enjoy all their ancient rights. 

* The electoral princes may make alliances 
© among themſelves, and between themſelves and 
** foreigners, provided that theſe alliances are not 
„ againſt the empire, nor againſt the clauſes of the 
ce treaty of Weſtphalia.” TH | 

It was at the ſame time agreed, that the emperor 
ſhould no longer have a right to put under the ban 
of the empire any prince or any ſtate, without the 
conſent of the electors. 

_ The 
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The princes and ſtates, diſſatisfied with this ar. 
rangement, infiſted that their conſent ſhould like- 
wiſe be neceſfary to the imperial ban; but all 
they could fay or write upon the occaſion was 
ineffectual, until Charles VI. was elected to the im- 
perial throne, In his capitulation or agreement 
with the electors, it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
Bot pronounce the ban of the empire, | without 
the knowledge and 2 77 the electors, * 
and ſtates. 

This act of imperial ſovereignty is of too mueh 
importance to be paſſed over, without giving an 
account of the forms which muſt be complied with 
to render it legal, according to a clauſe in the ca- 
pitulation between Charles VI. and his electors, and 
which is inſerted in the capitulatious of his ſucceſſors. 

© When the proceſs is cloſed, the proceedings 
< ſhall be layed before the general diet. They 
<« ſhall there be taken into confideration, and 
« examined by ſome of the ſtates, who are depu- 


« ties of the three colleges of the empire. Theſe 


& examiners ſhall be of both religions, an equal 
c number of each; and they ſhall be particularly 
c bound by oath on theoccafion. Their opinion ſhall 
ce be reported to the electors, princes, and ftates ; 
« who ſhall thereupon pronounce final judgment. 
This ſentence, after having been confirmed 
« by us the emperor, or by our commiſſioner, 
5 ſhall be publiſhed in our name, and the execu- 
ce tion 
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ce tion of it ſhall be performed and accompliſhed 
$ according to the eſtabliſhed forms; and by the 

« ſame circle to which the proſcribed party be- 
4c longs, and where he had his dwelling. We will 
cc detain no part of that of which be ſhall be de- 
b prived, neither for ourſelf nor our houſehold: the 
ce whole ſhall become the property of the empire : 
ec but the firſt ſtep ſhall be to 2 MIT 1 ICED? 
tc of it to the injured party.” 

I would willingly ſpare my readers the Auge 
of going over theſe extracts from treaties and capi. 
tulations ; but, dry as they appear, it is neceffary to 
examine, and make ourfelves well acquainted” with 
them, in order to form a juft idea of public law. 
And to complete the information I have given of 
theſe fundamental laws of Germany, I muſt add, chat 
they are ſtill acknowledged in the imperial capitula- 
tions, Theſe capitulations are an agreement which the 
electors oblige the emperor tafubſcribe to at the mo- 
ment of his election. He, at the ſame time, binds 
himſelf byoathto govern the empireaccording tothe 
rules and maxims preſcribed to him for that purpoſe. 

The princes and ſtates, envious of this important 
prerogative enjoyed by the electors; yet conceal- 
ing, under a feeming regard for the public good, 
the diſſatisfaction they felt at not being allowed 
to concur in theſe capitulations, which are renewed 
and modified at the election of every emperor, pro- 
poſed the adoption of one regular ſettled form for 

theſe 
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theſe capitulatious g but the elefors, jealous of their 
privileges, maintained that they alone had the right 
of, demanding, at an election which depended 
wholly/upon them, the conditions which they judg- 
ed the moſt advantageous, and beſt adapted to the 
circumſtances of affairs. As this pretence of the elec - 
tors is ſupported by the whole weight of their united 
intereſt, there is reaſon to believe that they will ſtill 
triumph long over the demands of the princes, 
who: have more vanity, than power to enforce * 
— were it ever ſo juſt. | 

We may reckon, in the number of the funds: 
nary laws of Germany, the regulations admitted, 
and the decrees paſſed by the diet of the empire. 

« We find (ſays M. Demeunier, in his Diction- 
tc gire d Economie politique et diplomatigue) many col- 
elections of thele decrees ; but not one is exact 
tc and authentic. It were to be wiſhed that the 
4 Elector of Mentz, who, as chancellor of the 
« empire, is the depoſitory of them, would make 
cc and publiſh a complete collection of the whole. 
£ Such a work would be of greater utility, becauſe, 
« according to the conſtitution of the empire, no 
« decree can be printed, or reputed authentic, un- 
« til it has been compared with the copy of Mentz, 
« which is ſigned by the * and RES 8 
£ the imperial ſeal.” 
Me muſt alſo rank among the ee! laws 


of Germany, the ordinances of the imperial cham- 
ber, 
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ber, and of the aulique council, which have been 

given to the tribunals. by the emperor and the em- 
pire, as rules to direct their deciſions in yall cauſes 
brought. before them. | 

I have now gone — all the Sande 
laws of Germany. They were not, as we have 
ſeen, the work of wiſdom, or the fruit of medita - 
tion; but, though the conſtitutive laws of the em- 
pire, were produced by diſorders, fanaticiſm, and 
unhappineſs. 

The firſt was the eee of imperial mh 
The ſecond griginated in that terror with which all 
perſons, poſſeſſed of landed propriety were inſpired 
by the droit manuaire. And extravagant fanaticiſm 
gave exiſtence, in the midſt of all its fury to the 
third. But it had ſcarcely appeared, when it was 
cruſhed down by a concurrence of unnatural paſſions. 

The empire, preſſed by new calamities and ex- 
hauſted by the blood which had flowed from all its 
wounds, produced at laſt the famous treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, which might have eſtabliſhed perpetual 
peace in Europe, it there were any curb ſufficiently 
ſtrong to check the efforts of ambition, and con- 
fine that power which is ſenſible of the ſuperiority 
of its-arms. 

Since conſtitutions cannot now be ſolidly eſta- 
bliſned, but as the conſequence of calamities and 
diſſentions, let us ceaſe to lament the evils by 
which we have been ſo long agitated : ſince it is to 

them 
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them we'owe the conſtitution which is now creat. 
ing and riſing up under our eyes. 

* What troubles and what ſorrows have preſided 
at the birth of this conſtitution of France ! but it 
comes, no doubt, to unite all thoſe whom theſe 
troubles and theſe forrows had divided; and to 


receive the moſt ſolemn homage of the nation! 


Who ſhall from this moment dare to talk of ſacri- 
fices, when the - monarch himfelf has made thoſe 
of the greateſt magnitude to the public felicity ? 
Who thalt dare to trick himſelf out with for- 
tuitous titles, when that of citizen is become the 
firſt of all titles? Or who ſhall indulge himſelf in 
boaſt ing his ſuperior rank, when there is no longer 
any ſuperiority exiſting, but that which is derived 
ons: virtue and from au? 


CHAP. v. 


ConTINUATION or THE GERMANIC Coxsrirv- 
TION. 


Wr have ſeen, in the preceding chapter, what 
are the fundamental laws of Germany; but we are 
ſtill far from knowing its conſtitution. 

After having remained long without laws, Ger- 
many is become the ſlave of trifling formalities. 
The election and coronation of the emperor are the 
points which both the ſovereign and the ſtates con- 
ſider as of the greateſt conſequence. Heretofore 
the emperor deemed it his higheſt glory to hold 
Rome under his dependence: at this day he re- 
gards it as an occaſion of triumph, that he is 1 
pendent of its pontiff. 

Agreeable to the bulle d'or, the electors alone 
elect the emperor in the name of all the empire: 
but not (ſay their declarations) in virtue of 4 
* power delegated to them, but in virtue of a right 
& peculiar to them, and which is attached to their 
4c electorates.“ 

However contrary this right may be to the right 
of the nation, we muſt hope it will never be con- 

teſted. 
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teſted. It would nevertheleſs have- been more cer- 
tainly eſtabliſhed, if all the ſtates of the empire aſ- 
fembled to conſult about the mode of election, had, 
by a fundamental law, reſigned to the electors only 


the power of chuſing a chief. But the ſimple ſub- 
jects of the empire had not been convoked either 


at Nuremburg or Mentz, before the publication of 
the thirty articles which compoſed the bulle d'or : 
they could not conſequently have the conſent of 
the people; which ſeems indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for electing a chief, to whom they were to owe du- 
ty and fidelity. But as there has been no proteſt, 
we may conſider a right, of which the electors 
have been in poſſeſſion ſince the year 1356, as ſanc- 
tioned by the general conſent. 

The place of election was formerly diſcretionary ; 
but the 5u/le d'or confined it to Francfort, unleſs, 
in caſe of ony obſtacles or reaſons of ſufficient con- 
ſequence, the electors ſhould agree to meet in ſome 
other city. 5 

Before the electors arrive at Francfort, previous 
to an election, the hereditary marſhal of the em- 
pire, in conjunction with the magiſtrates of the 
city provide lodgings, and agree about the ra 
of proviſions. 

The electors may appear in perſon, or ſend Gate 
ambaſſadors, furniſhed with full powers, which 
they preſent to the Elector of Mentz, to have 


them verified, , 
Before 
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Before the election comes on, the magiſtrates, 
the burgeſſes, and garriſon of Francfort, promiſe 
by oath not to trouble the electors. ' 

The electors then deliberate and determine up- 
on the articles of capitulation, which the 3 
muſt ſign, and ſwear to execute. 

On the day of election, the electors angel in 
the robes proper to their reſpective dignities ; 
mounted on horſeback, and having their hereditary 
marſhals at their ſides, who bear the electoral 
ſwords in their ſcabbards, to intimate that they are 
diſpoſed to perform their offices peaceable, march 
in form to the church, where a maſs is celebrated; 
after which the electors take oaths to give their 
ſuffrages, without favour, fee, or reward, and they 
afterwards enter the conclave, in order to proceed 
to the election. | 
This oath, by which kings, princes, and ſove- 
reigns engage to give their ſuffrages without fee, is 
not of a very noble kind. But men do not always 
purify their expreſſions, in proportion as they ele- 
vate their thoughts: and as pride finds gratifica- 
tion in the pomp of ancient forms, men attach ſo 
much importance to them, that they dare not cor- 
rect even the vileſt and moſt degrading circum- 
ſtance which ignorance has introduced. - 

The Elector of Mentz collects the ſuffrages, and 
gives his own as elector of Saxony. 

The emperor is elected by a majority of votes. 

There 
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There exiſts no law which ſpecifies the qualities 
required in the perſon to be: elected. The bulle der 
only ſays, that he mult be @ good, ju. and uſeful man, 
But perhaps there is more wiſdom than appears at 
firſt view in this deſcription. of a- perſon proper to 
govern : for what in fact could conduce more to 
the happineſs of an empire, than to have a ſovereign 
who was good and juſt; and who knew how to 
render himſelf uſeful to the ſtate he governed. 

Proteſtants may be elected to the imperial throne 
ſince the treaty of Weſtphalia, becauſe. that: treaty 
confers upon them à participation of all the rights 
enjoyed by the catholic ſtates. It was of eourſe a moſt 
groſs miſtake in certain modern politicians; whores . 
tended that one of the electors, who is beſt able-to 
bring a formidable force againſt the emperor, pro» 
poſed to educate one of his ſons in the catholic re- 
ligion, in order. to quay him for the — 
dignit y. 

It has been aſſerted, that none hi a | German 
can be elected emperor, but this aſſertion is not 
ſupported by any law: and it is beyond à doubt, 
that a king of France, who was to obtain a majo- 
rity of the ſuffrages of the electors might mount the 
imperial throne, filled in former times by -Charle- 
magne and his deſcendants. Policy is the moſt 
powerful obſtacle to the deſire any foreign prince 
might have of adding. the — — dn 
on . 

The 
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The laws do not decide at what age a perſon 
may be elected emperor... Hiſtory informs us that 
the title has been conferred on minors, even in their 
pupilage: and the capitulation of the Emperor 
Joſeph ſpecifies, that he ſhall not intermeddle with 
the government, until he has attained the age of 
eighteen years. + 2801 / 

When the election is derermined, two notaries 
make a record of it in preſence of witneſſes. If the 
emperor 1s preſent, the capitulation, which had 
been prepared by the electors, is preſented to him, 
and he ſwears to obſerve it. After this they pro- 
ceed to the church, where, at the foot of the altar, 
the elected prince is preſented to the people, and 
proclaimed emperor. If he is abſent, the electors 
depute a prince of the empire to inform him of the 
election, and pray him to agree to it. | 

The new eleftion had uſed formerly to be an- 
nounced to the pope; and the coronation and con- 
ſecration of the newly elected emperor was deſired 
of his holineſs: but ſince Maximilian I. the em- 
perors have been contented to bear the name of 
elefied emperor. 

The ſucceſſors of Maximilian II. ceaſed to fend 
aſſurances of obedience to the pope. Their am- 
baſſadors went charged with no other promiſes but 
thoſe of protection and filial. reverence to the church. 

We ſee how much the empire has taken, ſince 
the firſt treaty of Paſſaw, the aſcendant over the 
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court of Rome; and found the way of ariſing from 
the dependence into which it was funk. If the 
doctrines of Luther were fatal to Germany, by ſow- 
ing there the ſeeds of hereſy, they have greatly af- 
ſiſted the princes, and particularly the chief of the 
empire, in eſtabliſhing, in the boſom of the coun- 
try, a power, on which the thunders of the Vatican 
fall barmleſs and die away. In fact, à pope, 
who was to deviate ſo far from Roman policy, as 
to endeavour at reviving his old pretentions, would 
only weaken the catholic party, and augment the 
ſtrength of the proteſtants. An emperor, who 
ſhould now be excommunicated, would find all the 
electors who have ſeparated themſelves from the 
church on his ſide: a ſupport which was not known 
to thoſe whom Rome intimidated with its me- 


NaCcCcs. ' '4 


We ber more behold an — exhidir 
ſo ſcandalous a ſpectacle as did Henry IV. when, 
depoſed by a pope, he was forced, by the ſuperſti- 
tion of his ſubjects, to go and humble himſelf be- 
fore his enemy; fuffer himſelf to be deſpoiled of 
his robes; cloathed with a garment of hair- cloth; 
and condemned to remain alone and bare footed 
in a court where he was treated as a priſoner; and 
where he was obliged to faſt three days, before he 
made his appearance, under the character of a cap- 


tive and a penitent, in the RNA a pontiff who 
_  exulted 
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exulted in his humiliation, and thought he did him 
a favour in admitting him to kiſs his feet. 

The pope has no right either t6'confirm or dif- 
pute the election of àn emperot”; neither is it he 
who how preſents the crown : it is placed on the 
tmperors head by the three eccleſſaſtical electöfs. 
The Elector of Cologne, to whom theé conſetra- 
tion formerly belonged, now divides the honour of 

that ceremony with the Elector of Mentz. * 
Ide only thing which ſeems tb oppoſe the efta- 
bliſhment' of a proteſtant ptince on the imperial 
throne,” is the oath which the emperor takes at his 
cotviiatibe „of remiainin® obedient to re tathollt churts 
and 10 the pohtiff of Rome. But he is emperor before 
he is crowned; and the only thing neceffary t fo 
eftabliſh His election, is his adherence to the capitu- 
lation preſented to him by the electors. 

Thoſe writers, who amuſe themſelves with ima- 
gining new ſyſterns of government, pretend that the 
uſeleſs 7 5 and ceaſe to inveſt an individual 
with the imperial "dignity : but the adoption of 
ſuch a fyſtem, if it could be adopted, would be 
very bad policy: the princes of Germany may be 
compared to the different ſtones which compoſe an 
arch, while the emperor forms the key of the cen- 
tre: if he predominates over the reſt, he ſtilFives 
24 to 'the whole.” 

W | Accord- 
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According to the articles of the capitulation of 
Charles V. and of his ſucceſſors, the emperor 
muſt reſide in Germany : at leaſt, unleſs i . 
circumſtances require his removal. 

The electors may name, during the life of the 
emperor, a king of the Romans, and thus appoint 
him a ſucceſſor: it is therefore the buſineſs of the 
emperor, if he wiſhes'to have the crown deſcend to 
his next heix, to obtain this favour for him from 
the eleftors, while he has over them the aſcendency 
which ſovereign power. confers. The king of the 
Romans, thus ele&ed and crowned like the em- 
peror receives no power; and {wears not to aſpire 
at governing before the death of the chief of the 
empire. 

If the imperial throws? akin vacant, the go- 
vernment of Germany pertains to the vicars of the 
empire. The two vicars appointed in the bulle d'or 
are the elector palatine, and the elector of Saxony. 
The neceſſity of preventing, by this appointment, 
the diſorders and anarchy incident to à long inter- 
regnum, was pointed out to the legiſlature by the 
troubles and calamities which the b had then 
recenti experienced. | 

Theſe two vicars have a right, during the exer- 
tiſe of their functions, to adminiſter Juſtice ; pre. 
ſent to eccleſiaſtical benefices; receive the'reve. 
nue of the empire; inveſt with flefs; and feceive 


conditional oatlis of fidelity: but they cannot, un- 


der 
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der any pretence whatever, alienate or mortgage 
che property of the empire. The adminiſtration of 
the elector palatine extends over the diviſion of the 
Rhine, and to Suabia and Franconia: that of the 
elector of Saxony includes all the e which 
are governed by the Saxon laws, ö 

In conducting my readers through * great 
points of the Germanic conſtitution, I could have 
wiſhed to enliven the tedious details, by political 
reflections: but we were examining poſitive laws; 
and it was my buſineſs to point out what 1 15 and 
not what ought to be. 

I have run haſtily over the conſtitutions of fy 
which no longer exitt, becauſe there was no occa- 
ſion for dwelling upon the ſubje& of ruins. But 
Germany is in its full vigour; it is a collofſus of 
power, placed in the midſt of Europe : it was 
therefore neceſſary to obſerve all the parts of its go- 
vernment, in order to diſcover what it has to fear, 
and what to expect. 

We have ſeen what are the fundamental laws of this 
empire: and in what manner, and under what con- 
ditions the honour of becoming its chief is obtain» 
ed, It now remains for me to ſhew of whom its 
ſtates are compoſed : what are the privileges of its 
princes : how it is divided: and to what number 
its inhabitants are computed to amount. We muſt 
likewiſe take a view of its diets ; and obſerve how 
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they form themſelves, in order to deliberate on 


all thoſe matters which are inceſſantly preſented to 


them. 


We muſt not. compare the ſtates of 3 
wich thoſe. which are now aſſembled to regenerate 
France, and reinſtate her citizens in their primative 
rights. The latter have been freely elected by the 
will of their fellow citizens: and the only qualifica- 
tions required of them, are a regard for the general 
good, and a hatred of injuſtice and the abuſe of 
power: for theſe alone can inſpire that honourable 
zeal which makes men ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to. public order; to the encouragement of patridtic 
virtue; to the diſcharge of the national debt; and 
to the reſtoring of the national greatneſs. 

The ſtates, of the empire enjoy the privilege of 
ke and voting in their · aſſemblies on the fol- 
lowing conditions: The princes, counts, and lords, 
muſt poſſeſs an immediate principality, county, or 
lordſhips. They muſt be admitted and regeſtered 
in one of the circles of the empire: pay a tax pro- 
per for a ſtate of the empire, agreeable to the re- 
gulation made by the diet: and they muſt, beſides 
the conſent of the emperor and electors, obtain that 
of the college, and of the bench to dich they. aſk 
to be admitted. | 241130 

Thus the right, of. 8 is not nde the 
perſon, but the ee ; a rule which ſeems con: 
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principality or lordſhip communicates not to the 
proprietor the capacity of giving good advice. But 
when vanity founds inſtitutions, 1 are 
ſeldom conſidered. 

Theſe ſtates are either eecleſiaſtics or Wee 
the firſt claſs are to be reckoned archbiſhops, bi - 
ſhops; prelates, and abbes: the other comprehends 
electors, dukes, princes, landgraves, margraves, 
burgraves, counts, barons, and the imperial cities. 

The ſtates aſſembled at the diet are divided into 
three colleges: that of electors; that of princes; 
and that of cities. 

The number of electors was originally ſeven : the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; the 
King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the Duke of 
Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 

At the time when the treaty of Weſtphalia was 
made; an eighth elector was added to the number, 
out of favour to Charles Louis, Count Palatine, 
whoſe father had been put under the ban of the 
empire, and depriyed of his titlè of elector, that it 
might be beſtowed upon the houſe of Bavaria. 
Thus the dignity conferred upon that houſe con- 
tinued with it, and reſtitution was made to the fa- 
mily from which it had been raken, 

The nomination of a ninth elector, in favour of 
the houfe 'of Hanover, ' was attended with many 
impeding circumſtances. The honour had been 
enge by the Emperor Leopold to the Duke of 

K 4 Hanover, 
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Hanover, without the concurrence: of the electors : 
and many among them, particularly the: cathalic 
electors, ſaw with concern the proteſtant party 
frepgrhened: by a new ſuffrageee. 
All cheſe difficulties, both on the part of the elec- 
tors and the princes of the empire, were finally ad- 
juſted under the Emperor: Joſeph in 1508, and the 
following conditions agreed upon by the parties. 
In caſe the dignity of elector palatine ſhall fall to 
«© a prince of the confeſiun. of Augſburg while the 
« lics ſhall enjoy a rightofa ſupernumerary ſuffrage, 
© which ſhall: be given by the eatholic electar firſt 
* in rank. The ſame treaty ſubjected the Elector 
of Hanover to pay an extraordinary tax, - beſides 
that uſually paid, of 5 00 aeg aa _— 
chamber 5 ad 
The firſt college of Pa empire, cb was chus 
compoſed of nine electors, has comprehended only 
eignt ſince the electorate of Bavaria became extinct. 
The ſecond college is formed of thoſe who are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of princes. Theſe are di- 
vided into two claſſes: the eccleſiaſtics and the 
feculars. _ : 
There are in een duenty- ton o biſhops, who 
enjoy the rank: of princes. of the empire. [Theſe 
biſhops unite the epiſcopal rights, or eecleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, with the temporal rights attached to 
their chalet, they receive their temporal in- 
veſtiture 
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veſtiture from the emperor ; and, from the mo- 
ment of their inveſtment, even before their conſe- 
cration; they exerciſe territorial-dominion. ' * © 

There are of theſe prelates two claſſes: the firſt, 
whb enjoy the title of princes,” have each of them a 
ſaffrage : the others yore collectively; and are chete- 
fore —_—_— e . Mo two e 


* 


01 Among theſe! ſtares ve likewiſe ſee abbelſes, 
whom, in all public acts, the German language 
ſtyles abbrſſes princi res, ou ub 'princitres. They 
have votes, and ſit among the prelates. | 
All the counts of the empire are not admitted to 
the honour of ſitting in the general diet. Some of 
them have only ſeats in the 2 of the circle to 
which they belong. 0 

Thoſe who are counts by 83 ahi 4o not ſit 
in my of the public aſſemblies. They are in Ger- 
many what the brevet counſellors of —— 
France, who have no part in the council. * 

The counts, who have ſeats in the diet of the 
empire, are diyided on four benches, and have 
among them only one vote: ſo that it is rather the 
ſenſe of the whole bench which is taken, than of 
the individuals who fill it. Theſe counts how- 
ever m̃ake part of the college of princes. 
The barons ſtand next to the counts in the rank 
1 eee 2 ow with them in the diet. 
211 2 ods The 
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The third college is formed of the imperial cities, 
which have rendered themfelves independent. The 
greater part of theſe have obtained their freedom 
rather by conqueſt than 5 which is certain- 
ly the nobleſt title to libertx. 

When Charlemagne entered Gerinany) be found 
it without cities; and it was that conqueror who 
cauſed the firſt city to be built there. 29896 

Henry, ſirnamed the Fowler, followed the « ex- 
ample of Charlemagne, in building cities for the 
purpoſe only of protecting the inhabitants of the 
country from the incurfions of the Hunnæss. 

A change in the reſidence of men produces a 
greater effect than might be ſuppoſed in their go: 
vernment, and in their political ideas. They are no 
ſooner aſſembled in a place of common abode, than 
they communicate to each other the ſentiments 
which nature has implanted in every heart: their 
thoughts are purified and ennobled by this commu- 
nication, and their minds e wiſhes * in- 
dependence. 

Twenty thouſand families living e and 

ſcattered over a great extent of ground will, for a 
long time, endure oppreſſion and injuſtice, before 
theydare to breathe a murmur againſt their lord; who 
lives ſecured in a ſtrong caſtle, and has a troopof arm- 
ed hirelings at command, to enforce his authority: 
to labour, to pay, and to ſuffer, is therefore the hard 
W nn families reſign themſelves. 
Cruſhed 
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Cruſhed down by a load of wretchedneſs; the voice 
of inſtruction never penetrates their cabins ;/ and 
they know Nothing but their own weakneſs: while 
habit and the bonds of nature attach them to the 
ſoil they cultivate, though the fruits it produces 
muſt be ſhared with their oppreſſors. Thus whole 
ages roll away, and generation after generation of 
theſe unhappy people ſucceeds, only to ſuffer, be- 
fore they have any idea of ſoftening their condi- 
tion; or, by. breaking the yoke of W re- 
ſuming the natural ſtate of man. | 
If men, in this oppreſſed condition, are fo Longs 
ed as to be afraid of the inroad of barbarous 
hordes, that fear is a means of prolonging their de- 
pendence : they then look up to the proud lord - 
paramount, whoſe idleneſs is fed by their induſtry, 
in no other light than as their neceſſary protector: 
the caſtle which domineers over their thatched cot- 
tages, appears an aſylum eſſential to their preſer- 
vation; and the maſter, who inhabits it, obtains 
from their fears and their hopes, all the ſervices, all 
the unpaid-for drudgery which his caprice can in- 
vent or require. From hence have ariſen all thoſe 
ſhameful ſervitudes, diſtinguiſhed: by ſo many ex- 
travagant appellations, which have ſo extremely 
humiliated the laborious part of the human race. 
But theſe intimidated families are no ſooner united 
in one city than, reflecting on the enormity of the 
tributes which they pay; on the baſeneſs of the unre- 
warded 
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* 


warded ſervices to which they are ſubject; and mu- 
tually communicating their indignation and dif- 
dain-; they proceed to put an end to tMat injuſtice 
of which they were the victims. Finding them- 
ſelves able to reſiſt the attacks of foreign invaders, 
by the ſtrength of their walls, and their own num- 
ber, they ceaſe to regard their lord as an indiſpenſ- 

able protector. They then ſeek, in ſome govern- 
ing power, a refuge from ſignorial tyranny; and if 
they have not always obtained, under their adopted 
chief, a perfect liberty, they have at leaſt ſoftened 


their ſervitude. It is in this manner that cities have 


inſenſibly weakened. the power of thoſe petty ty - 


nants of the country, and ſtrengthened that of ſo- 


vereigns, by eee but one 2 chief 
in an empire. 

It is ſo much the ata of bined to favour this 
firſt independence, that they encourage it by con- 
ceſſions, and by granting privileges to the inhabit- 
ants of cities; and this is the origin of their im- 
munities, which were proportioned to their popu- 
louſneſs, and to the difficulty the monarch found in 
ſuhjugating them. 

The greater part of thoſe Cities in ms 
which now bear the title of free cities, acquired that 
diflinguiſhed title during the long interregnum. 
They annihilated the power of the imperial judges, 
and have now ae renn M Ong their depu- 

1 | ties 
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ties to the Germanic diet, Kenne in N 
government of the empire. 

The privileges of theſe cities were al — 
to them by the treaty of Weſtphalia. That treaty 


granted to them the right of voting by their repre- 


ſentatives i in both the general and particular, diets: 
it alſo allowed them royalties, tolls, and annual re 
venues; city freedom, a power of confiſcation, and 
ewe within their own walls and teritories. 

The deputies of the free cities are divided in the 
diet on two benches ; that of the rheiniſcbe and the 
febwabiſche. And each city has a ſuffrage. _ 

- Theſe cities have a ſenate, the members of which 
are taken either from the burgeſſes or the nobility, 


or both together; according as tlie government of 
the city leans to ariſtocracy or democracy: and 


they have a power of changing cheir form, provided 
they do not adopt one which! is e to ne 
of the empire. 

Theſe cities are 8 as being andern 055 
tection of the empire: but there are ſome of them 
which, from their ſituation and their opulence, are 
ſo expoſed to the danger of being attacked by. fo- 
reigners, that before they can obtain from the em- 
peror thoſe ſuccours, neceflaryfor repelling invaſion, 
they run the hazard of ſuſtaining irreparable loſſes: 


the city of Hamburg has more than once experi- 
enced this diſtreſſing circumſtance : and it was fome 


years ago forced to make very great ſacrifices, in 
order 
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order to remove from its walls a Daniſh army, 
which had laid it under contribution, on the pre- 
rence of the city having promiſed an aſylum to an 
army of Ruſſians, who retired without fighting. | 
The Daniſh general hearing of "this tréuty, 
rhough it never was carried into effect, made very 
preſſing demands: and the Hamburgers, fearing to 
ſee the environs of their city, where the opulence 
of commerce had diſplayed all its Hrxury, become 
the prey of an army, jealous and determined on 
revenge, did not hefitate to pay the expence of the 
compaign'of which they had been only ſpefators. 
Cities which are deſirous to maintain their inde- 
pendence ought to have, inſtead of agreeable coun- 


try houſes, good magazines well fürniſhed; ſtrong 


advanced works, inſtead of gates, finely orna- 


mented' by the arts; uſeful cannon, inſtead of thoſe 


moving baubles, which only fill the air with an 
empty ſound ; and citizens, animated with a deſire 


of Hberty, inſtead of thoſe effeminate ſybarites; who 


are enervated by luxury and voluptuouſhieſs.” If 
they prefer the delicacies of Capria to every other 
conſideration, let them always poſſeſs gold enough 
to buy che retreat of the enemies who prefent them- 
ſelves before their walls; and let them live in the 
continual terror of ſeeing thoſe enemies Cole. to 


lay them under contribution. 


The cer of metern the ſtates belongs to the 
| Emperor . 


- 
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emperor.” They are condemned by 1 Soo 
addreffed to each ſtate ſeparute ß. 
The diet muſt be held in one of tha buen 
empire. It now fits at Ratiſbon: and as it has con- 
tinued to ſu there ſince 1663, it is impoſſible to 
ſay how long it may yet continue, or what decrees 
may reſult from the opinions of thoſe members who 
may ſtili he worn out, die and be fucceeded by 
other mernbers, before the wie IO ay 
is atcomphliſhed., ©! 04s. 195.8 
There can be no doubt ene War 
ſoveretgns, or their repreſentatives, muſt view with 
inquietude the revolution of ideas which has taken 
place in the minds of men. Perhaps they may no 
never dare to publiſh their: firſt deciſions; for pride 
is fearful of diſplaying her works in an enlightened 
age; and before the tribunal of the publi-. 
A majority of ſuffrages makes a law in all-mat- 
ters which regard the empire and the ſtates ini ge- 
neral: but a majority ceaſes to be deciſive inſaffalrs 
of religion. When points of that delicate nature 
are to he determined, points to - which ehe ſpirit of 


party attaches ſo much importance, the ſtates di- 


vide into two bodies; and they treat with gach other, 
as one power does with another power, through the 
medium of the directors, who mutually communi- 
cate the reſult of the deliberations of each party: 


and the parties in fine agree, leſs from conviction 


than indolence and wearineſs. 
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After what I have ſaid reſpecting the free cities, 
it will be preſumed that they, having a right of 
voting in the diet, and forming a third college, 
muſt concur in the formation of a law : but the va- 
nity of the electors and princes will not leave with 
them the appearance of legiſlators. After the three 
colleges have examined the matter propaſed for 
their conſideration, and given their opinions upon 
it ſeparately, the electors and princes aſſemble in a 
hall, where they continue to deliberate: on the ſub- 
ject until they come to à uniform opinion. The 
college of the cities is not admitted to this confer- 
ence; but the two ſuperior colleges communicate 
their opinion to them: and whether that opinion be 
agreeable or adverſe to its own, it is adopted by the 
college of the cities. The reſult is then preſented to 
the emperor, and his approbation, if * 
gives it at once the force of law. iat 4 
The cities have long complained in — of this 
infraction of the treaty of Weſtphalia. They are 
told, in reply, that they ſend deputies to the diet: 
that thoſe deputies give there their votes, which 
are received: and that it is undoubtedly their own 
fault if regard is not paid to them.—Why are they 
not ſufficiently enlightened to vote in the fame 
manner as the electors and princes ? This anſwer, 
extraordinary as it may appear, will always have 
conſiderable weight while it is given by a power fo 
ſuperior to that of the complainants. 


11 
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If the emperor or the three colleges differ in 
opinion, the buſineſs remains undecided,” and the 
farther conſideration of it is put off to a future 
time: this is tantamount to a ſuſpenſive veto, 
Aly veſted in the members of the diet and the 
chief of the empire. J 

When a law is thus determined, che emperor, 
the elector of Mentz, and ſome others, affix to it 
their ſeals. The emperor then cauſes it to be ſo- 
lemnly publiſhed, and addreſſes it to the ſovereign 
courts of juſtice, to be by them regiſtered and 
adhered to without oppoſition and without remon- 
ſtrance. A copy is afterwards depoſited in the 
archives of the emperor, and another in the archives 
of the empire, kept by the elector of Mentz. | 
From this account of fo many neceſſary formali- 
ties, it will not appear wonderful that ſo much time 
elapſes before the publication of a new law, which is 
frequently produced with more parade than wiſdom. 

One of the great cauſes of the ſlow proceedings 
of theſe diets, and the difficulty of conciliating 
the ſuffrages, is the form in which the inſtructions 
given to the deputies are drawn up. M. de Mon- 
teſquieu, who was ſtruck with this inconveniency, 
made, with reſpect to theſe mandates, a very judi- | 
cious obfervarion ; which might have accelerated 
the deciſion of our national aſſembly, if the autho- 
rity of that great man had met with the attention 
it deſerved. 

Vol. I. L ws. 
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ce Tt is not neceffary (ſays he, in his Spirit of 
Laws) that the repreſematives; who have re- 
* ceived general inſtructions from their conſtu- 
«« ents, ſhould be particularly inſtructed by them 
in every affair, as is the practice in the diets of 
«© Germany. It is true that by this method the 
ce Fords of the deputies are more expreſſive of the 
e voice of the people: but it muſt occasion in- 
finite delay; give any one deputy the eommand 
« of the others; and, in the moſt prefling emer- 
* gencies, allow the whole energy of the nation to 
ce be ftopped by the caprice of an individual.” 
The power of the diet is not confined to inter- 
preting the laws, or to propoſing new ones: the right 
of making war and peace belongs allo to the ſtares. 
But as, in cafe of any ſudden hoſtility, it might be 
dangerous to have the falyation of the empire de- 
pend on a diet which aſſembles and refolves fo 
flowly, the capitulation of Ferdinand IV. authoriſed 
the emperor to take, in cafe of unforeſeen circum- 
feances, the opinion of the electoral college only. 
The ftates muſt alſo be confuled in treaties of 
alliance: but the emperor, in quality of ſovereign 
of a cuuntry which makes no part of the empire, 
eontracts alliances, engages in wars and makes 
peace by his own authority : and perhaps, for this 
reaſon, it would be better policy not always to con- 
ſer the imperial crown on a prince ſufficiently 
: you ful 
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powerful to have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of 
the empire. 

The fame power which puts bim in a condition 
to protect the ſtates, furniſhes him too frequently 
with the means of injuring their privileges. If the 
empire would have a chief formidable only as their 
defender, he muſt be deprived oſ the honour of 
— its laws. 

The ſuhject I have undertaken lends: me EE 
ably into minute details, which may feer of tos 
little conſequence to deſerve attention: but after 
having ſpoken of the legiſlative tribunal of the erm - 
pire, it is incumbent on me to inform my readers 
of the powers which are charged with the execution 
of its decrees. i 

The firſt of theſe is the imperial chamber, now 
ficting at Wetzlar. This chamber adminiſters ju- 
ſtice in the name of the empire: and it is fo en- 
ticely the tribunal of the empire, that the death of 
the emperor does not interrupt its proceedings. It 
detetmines on all the demands which ate brought 
before it; whether they are ſent there in the firſt 
inſtance, or by appeal from the deciſions given in 
thoſe ſtates whoſe fovereigns enjoy not the famous 
privilege which is called de non appellando, and 
which forms one of the attributes of the electoral 
dignity. : 

The imperial chamber is bound to determine 
GY with the fundamental laws, of which 

L 2 | I am 
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1 am going to ſpeak, and which are founded on 
the Saxon and Roman laws : for it is ſtill the for- 
tune of theſe people to domineer over the minds 
of men, by the wiſdom of their ancient legiſlators, 
when they can no longer command them by the 
force of arms. 

Although the decrees of * imperial e 
are definitive, there is ſtill a means of eluding its 
deci ſions: for the ſpirit of chicane will every 
where find reſources, and opportunity of evaſion. 
The aulic council exerciſes its juriſdiction in the 
name of the emperor only. It is from him the 
judges receive their commiſſions; and their func- 
tions ceaſe at his death. 

The aulic councellors are divided on two 
benches : the firſt contains the counts, barons, and 
other nobles; the ſecond is ſtyled the bench of 
learned men. The new nobility are obliged to 
take their ſeats here, not, perhaps, without ſome 
apprehenſion of being taken for learned men; for 
in Germany, where the feudal cuſtoms ſtill hold 
dominion, it 1s one of the privileges of nobility to 
take precedence of merit : it would, however, be 
more prudent for theſe titled executors of the law, 
to ſecure themſelves from going aſtray, by ſuffer- 
ing the light to march before them. | 

The aulic council is always held near the court 
ef. the ſovereign; and in any important affairs it 
is obliged to ſubmit its opinion to the emperor, 
whoſe 
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whoſe deciſion makes a decree. But as this man- 
ner of deciding matters is ſubje& to great inconve- 
niency, becauſe the title of emperor does not raiſe 
a man above the poſſibility of erring, the electors 
have made the emperor ſwear never to decide in 
any affair, but in the preſence of the preſident of | 
the aulic council, of the vice chancellor of the em- 
pire, and of ſome counſellors of both. religions, 
particularly if the parties concerned are of different 
faiths. 

The means of evading the deciſions of the il 
council are, by a reviſion of their decree, by peti- 
tion to the emperor, and by an appeal to the diet, 

I will run as rapidly as poſſible over theſe details: 
but though I am fearful of dwelling too long on 
unintereſting forms, I am no leſs afraid of omitting 
any important points of public law : the path of 
the ſciences is not like that of the fine arts, always 
ſtrewed with flowers, 

Before I ſpeak of the power and population of 
the empire, I muſt trace its diviſions. 

Germany 1s divided into nine circles. Thoſe of 
Schwabia, Bavaria, and Auſtria, extend from eaſt 
to weſt, along the ſouth fide of the German empire. 
On the north, lie higher and lower Saxony. and 
Weſtphalia ; and in the weſt, Franconia and the 
two circles of the higher and lower Rhine. In 
theſe circles are comprehended the dominions of 
ihe houſe of Auſtria ; of the electors; of che princes; 
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and of the imperial cities. There was formerly a 
tenth circle, the circle of Burgundy, which includ. 
ed the low countries. 

The emperor Maximelian I. was the inftituter 
df theſe circles; and his inſtitution was confirmed 
by two diets. The objects of this diviſion were to 
maintain internal peace; to haſten deliberations ; 
to facilitate contributions, whether granted in 
money or troops; to haſten the execution of de- 
crees paſſed againſt the ſtates; and, in fine, to 
hinder the abuſes of the nobles, by limiting, in a 
clearer manner, the confines of the territorial ſove- 
reignty pertaining to each ſtate. 

This diviſion, as has been remarked by the au- 
thor of the Deplomatic Dictionary, has not been as 
well executed as it was wiſely conceived. All the 
ſtates of the empire are not exactly comprehended 
in it: and ſufficient regard has not been paid to the 
ſituation of the provinces. For inſtance, one part of 
the domains belonging to the circle of Auſtria, 
and others dependent on the circle of the higher 
Rhine, extend into the circle of Swabia : they 
ſhould conſequently have been included in this laſt 
circle. Similar irregularities are obſervable in the 
circles of Weſtphalia, and of the higher and lower 
Rhine. The ftates who poſſeſs no immediate ter- 
ritories, are ineluded in one of theſe circles: thus 
the counts Palatine have votes and ſeats in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the circle of Weſtphalia, although they 
poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs no property in the county, enn 
bear. 

We muſt hope that there will not be the Glide | 
cauſe to complain of the plan for the diviſion of 
France into departments: the deſign of which is to 
unite the whole by new ties; make all tend to one 
common centre, by new intereſts; and to ſubſtitute, 
in the room of privileges and cuſtoms offenſive to li- 
berty, an equality of rights, and laws which will 
equally affect all citizens ; and which, by effacing 
forever the word provizce, indicates that the French 
are now all fellow citizens, and have all but one 
common country. Thus ſhall a great nation, too 
long diſunited by terror, and by the diſproportioned 
aſſeſſment of impoſts, be transferred into one im- 
menſe family; whoſe members are reſolved to have 
henceforth the ſame duties, the ſame taxes, the ſame 
prerogatives, and the ſame affections. 

In Germany the circles aſſemble to deliberate 
upon their own intereſts, and thoſe of the empire: 
theſe afſemblies are rarely attended by all the cir- 
cles; and as they might interfere with the longand 
grand buſineſs of the diet, they are ſuffered to fall 

into diſuſe. . 

Since the year 1691, the wars with France have 
frequently occafioned alliances between the inte- 
rior circles, ſituated along the Rhine: they united 
on theſe occaſions, in order to watch mutually 
over each others ſafety, and that of the empire, 
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_ Notwithſtanding all the defects which I have re- 
marked in the arrangements; this grand confede- 
racy of princes, of ſtates, and of free cities, for 
the mutual aid of each other ; and that they may 
preſent themſelves all at once like one prodigious 
power to the enemy, 1s a grand political ſyſtem. 

Germany, by the union of her princes, preſents 
to our view a republic of ſovereigns. This ſort 
of republic (ſays the author of theSpirit of Laws) 
capable of reſiſting external force, may main- 
5e tain its greatneſs, unleſs it ſhould become inter- 

ce nally corrupt: for the form of the Germanic 
4 ſociety prevents all inconveniencies. A perſon 
* diſpoſed to become a uſurper, could ſcarcely 
gain an equal degree of influence through all 
© the confederate ſtates : and by rendering himſelf 
&« too powerful in any one ſtate, he would alarm 
all the others. If he ſubjugated one part of the 
© empire, the parts ſtill free would reſiſt his uſurp- 
c ation, with the forces they could command, in- 
6 dependent of him or his uſurped power; and 
overcome him before he could be perfectly eſta- 
e bliſhed. If any member of the confederacy 
te proves ſeditious, the others can appeaſe the ſe- 
« dition. If any part ſhould be tainted with 
C abuſe, the evil will be corrected by the healthy 
* members. This ſtate may periſh on one fide 
% without periſhing on the other. The confe- 
e deracy 
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0 deracy may be diſſolved, and the 2 — 
6 remain ſovereigns.“ 

There ſtill exiſts in Germany, the remains of an 
ancient confederacy, of which I muſt make men- 
tion: it is that of the Hans towns. They united 
under the name of the Hanſeatic Society, during 
the long i interregnum; and their object was to re- 
pel che enemies of their maritime trade. Hamburg 
and Lubeck were the firſt cities which formed this 
alliance: and when they were ſeen to increaſe daily, 
by means of that commerce which the pirates had till 
then diſturbed, and which this union now render- 
ed more ſecure, the neighbouring cities deſired: to 
unite with them, for the ſake of enjoying the ſame 
advantages. This ſociety was called han/e, from 
anſe, that is, on the ſea, or perhaps from the old 
word hanſa, which ſignifies commerce. 

The ſovereigns of different ſtates, in order to 
draw to them the trade of the hanſe affociation, 
which became very conſiderable, granted many 
privileges to thoſe aſſociated cities, which contri- 
buted to increaſe their greatneſs. 

Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, 
were the four chief cities of the affociation ; and 
Dunkirk, Bordeaux, Saint-Malo, and Marſeille, 
were admitted into the league. The ſtrength of 
this confederacy was impaired by degrees, as the 
princes became jealous of its greatneſs ; and theſe 
princes at * deſtroyed it, by eſtabliſhing, in 

their 
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their Kates, great commercial companies, to which 
they granted greater privileges than had been en- 
zoyed by the hanſe aſſociation, The circumſtance 
which had then produced the proſperity of the 
hans-towhs, now became the cauſe of their ruin: 
I mean their diftance from each other ; for as it 
had enabled them to engage in a more various and 
more extenſive commerce, ſo it now prevented 
their uniting immediately againſt their enemies. 
As theſe cities became more ſenſible of their weak- 
neſs, they were leſs united among themſelves ; and 
each city being willing to repair at the expence of 
the other cities, the loſſes it ſuſtained by the decay 
of the eſtabliſhment, they came in time to hate 
each other, 
In the end, ſome of the hans-towns, not being 
able to furniſh their quota of the general contribu- 
tion, renounced a ſociety which was grown bur- 
denſome to them, Thus the hanſe league which 
was ſo powerful, when it held four ſcore cities in 
alliance, fell by little and little into the ſtate in 
which we now behold it; with only three cities, 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, remaining aſſo- 


ciated. 
France has not diſdained to conclude treaties of 


commerce with theſe three cities, and to ſend 
commiſſaries thither ; but theſe have only the title 
of deputics. 


We 
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We have ſeen in the German conſtitution, a ſo. 
lemn confederacy of many ſovereigns, united for 
their mutual defence; for ſupporting their autho- 
_ rity; and protecting the weaker part of its mem- 
bers. The principal object of this grand alliance, 
was the maintaining the ſovereignty of the confe- 
derates over their vaſſals: but it is the glory of the 
preſent age to diſplay a league more wile in its 
views, more grand in its conſequences, and more 
ſalutary in its effects: it is the league of all the 
provinces of a great empire, not againſt its chief, 
to whom they have never ceaſed to be faithful, and 
who renders himſelf every day more worthy of 
their attachment: but againſt the agents of an ar- 
bitrary authority; againſt the tyrants. of the peo- 
ple; and the oppreſſors of that peaſantry whom 
they wounded by humiliations; overwhelmed with 
taxes; and whoſe very ſubſiſtence they devoured. 

The effects of this happy confederacy, will be 
the reſtoring to man his original pureneſs; commu- 
nicating to the law that character of juſtice which 
ought to be its inſeparable adjun& ; circumſcribmg 
the power of tribunals within reaſonable limits, 
and making them eaſily acceflible to all thoſe whom 
the credit and influence of the rich might be em- 
ployed to keep at a diſtance ; and in fine, ſubmit- 
ing all citizens, without diſtinction, to the domi- 
pion of equiry, 

af The 
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The eonſequence of this beneficial alliance will 
be, that the revenue razed from the contribution 
of all perſons poſſeſſed of property, inſtead of be- 
ing the prey of a courtier, will be no longer turn- 
ed out of its proper channel, but be appropriated 
to the encouragement of the induſtrious and the 
brave, and to diſcharging the public debt. 

The empire will ceaſe to be an unnatural aſſem- 
blage of idleneſs and rapine; of miſery, aſhamed 
of its exiſtence; and riches inſolently triumphant; 
of mercenary ſoldiers with ſcarcely any pay, and 
penſioners without any title to reward: in ſhort, of 
daring execution, and timid ſufferings, 

Property will now be reſpected; and the na- 
tional glory, which, in the eyes of all Europe, ap- 
peared in its wane, ſhall now rekindle with new 
luſtre. Thoſe who believed themſelves living only 
under a monarchy, ſhall find themſelves exiſting 
in a nation: thoſe who trembled at the aſpect of 
a ſovereign, ſhall now look up to the monarch as 
2 father: and the men who once conſidered them- 
ſelves as his ſubjects only, will now be honoured 
with the rank of his fellow citizens. 

Thoſe melancholy recluſes who ſighed under the 
yoke of engagements deſtructive to the human 
race; and into which the delirium of youth had 
hurried them, will now ſee their privations and 
their ſervitude terminated in a manner yery different 
from death. 


Talents, 
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Talents, now at liberty to take their courſe with- 
out reſtraint, will ſpread themſelves throughout all 
the uſeful profeſſions; and ſhame will in future be 
attached to nothing but idleneſs and injuſtice. 

Such a confederacy, formed with ſo noble a de- 
ſign, deſerves, it muſt be acknowledged, more ho- 
mage from mankind, than that whoſe agreement 
and power we have juſt been contemplating. 


CHAP. 
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Or run EMPEROR: OF HiS CORONATION: Of 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ELECTORS: AND OF THE 
ForRcEBs op THE EMPIRE. 


BrrokE I ſpeak of the population and the 
forces of Germany, I ſhall venture to touch upon 
the ceremonies of the emperor's ceronation ; and 
upon the etiquet and precedency, the delights of 
which are ſo intoxicating to the vanity of mankind, 
before reaſon has taught them to underſtand their 
true value, | 
. Four crowns once united to adorn the brow of the 
| Emperor : thoſe of Lombardy, Arles, Rome, and 
Wl Germany. Theſe were ſurely crowns enough for one 
i" prince! Alas! how many princes find themſelves 
i borne down by the weight of a ſingle diadem ! 
With the ancient kings of Lombardy the ſymbol 
of royalty was the lance. The firſt crown uſed in 
that kingdom, and which was not probably of very 
precious materials, being no longer in exiſtence, 
| Henry VII. cauſed one to be made of ſteel, in form 
| | of a wreath of laurel, and ornamented with precious 


ſtones. That with which Charles V. was crowned 
at 
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at Bologne is compoſed of a circle of gold, bound 
on the infide with a ſmall rim of iron; which ought 
to be more valued than the richeſt mettle, if, as is 
pretended, it is made of one of the nails which ag- 

gravated the ſufferings of our ſupreme legiſtator. 
Charles V. was the laft emperor who received the 
crown of Lombardy. 

The emperor Conrade, the ſalic, wasthe firft prince 
crowned king of Arles, after he was put in poſſeſ- 
fiott of that kingdom : but this coronation is now 
diſuſed, and the imperial brow deprived of one of 
the diadems with which it was formerly adorned. 
Indeed ſince the chief of the empire has no longer 
eauſed himſelf to be crowned at Rome, his four 
crowns are reduced to one only. 

The Germans formerly inveſted their ſovereign 
with royalty, by ſhewing him to the people, borne 
upon a ſhield ; or by preſenting him with a e, 
in the manner of the Lombards. 

According to the Bulle dor, the coronation 
and conſecration of the emperor ought to be per- 
formed at Aix la Chapelle; which is the city in 
which Charlemagne reſided. The archbiſhop of 
Cologn, in quality of archchaplain of the chapel 
erected by chat emperor, maintained, for a long 
time, the excluſive right of performing the act of 
conſecration. The elector of Mentz, as primate 
of Germany, conteſted with him the right: but this 
was between the prelates fortunately occaſioned no- 

thing 
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chances than thoſe innumerablo writings- which 
were all buried under an act paſſed in 1675, which 
directs that the elector of Mentz ſhall employ all 
« his care to cauſe the coronation to be performed 
< every time at Aix la Chapelle, or at leaſt in ſome 
city in the dioceſe of Cologn : but in caſe of any 
ce law ful impediment, he, of the two electors, in 
£© whoſe dioceſe. the emperor ſhall be crowned, 
te ſhall perform the conſecration : and that out of 
cc the two dioceſe the two archbiſhops ſhall alter- 
* nately conſecrate the emperor :' beginning how- 
ever with the elector of Cologn.“ 

I know not whether the elector of Mentz has, 
as he is bound by this act to do, employed all his care 
to cauſe the emperor to be crowned at Aix la Cha- 
pelle; but it is certain there has not been a corna- 
tion in that city for the laſt two hundred years. 
When the emperor has fixed the day for his cor- 
nation, the ſecular elector's appear on horſeback 
and attend his majeſty to the door of the church. - 

The hereditary arch-marſhal bears the imperial 
ſword ; the hereditary marſhal bears the ſcabbard; 
the arch ſeneſchal the imperial globe; the arch- 
chamberlain the ſceptre; and the arch- treaſurer 
the crown. The three eccleſiaſtical electors receive 
the emperor in the church, where he promiſes to 
be obedient to the catholic church, and to the Ro- 
man pontiff; to govern with juſtice; and to aſſert 

| | and 
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and recover the rights unjuſtly taken from the 
This oath is very difficult to fulfil ; for how can 
an emperor remain obedient to the pontiff of Rome, 
and recover the rights of which he has deprived 
the empire? It ſurely would not be an act of obe- 
dience towards.him, for the emperor to reſume all 
the rights uſurped in the empire by the court of 
Rome. But the monarch perhaps judges it better 
to be perjured, than to ſpill the blood of men. 
When Te Deum has been chaunted, the emperor, 
ſeared on a throne, confers the honour of knight- 
hood : but afterwards, entering into the conclave, 
he appears to profane eyes, to deſcend from his 
greatneſs; for he there takes a new oath, in the 
character of a canon of the church of Santa Maria, 
of Aix la Chapelle. However auguſt the title of 
canon may be, it does not ſeem to add glory to the 
emperor, by being enumerated among thoſe which 
precede his manifeſtoes. | 

When all theſe ceremonies are over, the emperor, 
under a canopy, and ſurrounded by the electors, 
who are on foot, returns to the imperial court. 
There the arch-officers of the empire perform their 
functions, and ſerve the emperor, who ſits alone at 
his table, which commands that of the electors. 
Envoys are not admitted into this hall, but there 
15 a table for the princes. 
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The imperial ornaments were formerly. kept by 
the emperor : but after his death, thoſe who ſeized 
them believing they had from thence. à right to 
the empire; to preyent ſuch abſurd pretentions, 
which were frequently attended with blood- 
ſhed, theſe ornaments were committed, by the 
Emperor Sigiſmund, to the keeping of the = 
of Nuremburg : : and it has (till defended this privi 
lege, which has been continually attacked by — 
cities of Germany, particularly by Aix la Chapelle. 
The diſputes on this occaſion have been the fubject 
of much writing and commenting by the politi- 
cians of Germany ; for no country could abound 
more in champions, deeply verſed, and ready to 
take part in, every thing which related to ceremo- 
nies and ancient uſages. ? 1 | 

The Germans for a long time miſtook this kind 
of erudition for learniag, and were aſtoniſhed that 
it ſhould weary learned men. Thoſe who attached 
themſelves entirely to important truths, and to the 
principal Points of hiſtory, paſſed with them for 
ſuperficial writers: but when they began to elevate 
their thoughts, and to foar towards a higher ſphere, 
they found it neceſſary to diſembacraſs their pi- 
nions from the mud which weighed them down, 
and prevented their expanſion. q 

The imperial ornaments are two golden crowns, 
one the imperial and the other the Germanic 


crown : the ring of Charlemagne: the globe. of 
gold 
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gold and two ſwords. The robes ate, among 
others, a cope, a tunic, a ſtole, a Dalmatick 
and a'girdle. The cope, the ſtole, and the Dal - 
matick ſeem hot very well adapted to the ſacceffor 
of the Ce#fars: but they are ny diphyed during! 
the ceremony of the cornation. 2 

The only titles aſſumed by the emperor are ele! 
* We by the grace of God, elected Roman empe- 
ror, always avguſt, king of Germany.” The arms 
of the empire are 4 black eagle with two n 
charged with an imperial croun. 

Authots are bewildered with reſpect to the origin 
of theſe arms. Some pretend them to have been 
aſſumed in conſequence of a victory gained by the 
Germans over Varus, who left to the enemy two of 
the Roman eagles. Others ſuppoſe the two heads 
to repreſent the diviſion of the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires. But theſe inquiries are not ſufficiently 
important to ſpend time in aſcertaining the truth. 

Foreign powers give the emperor precedence, 
and his ambaſſadors take the lead of thoſe of he 
other princes of Europe. 

The empreſs participates the rank and dignity 
of the emperor; but ſhe has no ſhare in the ge- 
vernment of Germany: and if we have ſeen ons 
great empreſs act an important part in the empire, 
it was becauſe ſhe was ſupported in it by the ſtates. 

The empreſs has, like the emperor, her arch of- 
n and is crowned with great ſolemnity. > 

2 The 
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The electors were originally no more than the 
chief officers of the emperor: and though they are 
now ſovereigns they preſerve the titles of their an- 
cient appointments. The elector of Hanover is the 
only one who docs not yet hold any office of the em- 
pire: for he has not been able to obtain a confirma- 
tion of the title of arch-treaſurer, which the eleckor 
palatine ceded to him; but which is diſputed by 
the elector of Bavaria. Thus the king of England 
adorns himſelf in vain with this diſtinction; ;.fincean- 
other ſovereign always proteſts againſt his uſurpation. 

ITbe king of Bohemia is arch- cup bearer: the 
count palatine arch · ſeneſchal, or arch · maſter of the 
houſehold: the elector of Saxony arch-marſhal : the 
elector of Brandenburg arch-chamberlain. Such 
are the illuſtrious othcers who ennoble even domeſ- 
1 tic, ſervice. 

Thoſe officers, whoſe ae originally at- 
tached them to the perſon of the emperor, have thrown 
off that dependance, by attaching their offices to the 
empire, as is the caſe with our great officers of the 
crown. Their eſtates, by making them ſovereigns, 
and ſetting them free from the ſovereignty of the 
emperor, have enabled them to ſupport their pre- 
tentions; and to uſurp over the clergy and the no- 
bility the excluſive privilege of naming the empe- 
rors. They have veriſied this verſe of Ovid. 

Elegit unanimis eleri procerum que dolontas. 


De unanimous will of the nobies ard clergy makes the emperor, 
Charles 
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Charles IV. confirmed this uſurpation: but he 
was ſo little animated with the ſpirit of juſtice, in 
granting to the electors, by a fundamental law, 
the excluſive privilege of proceeding to the election 
of a chief of the empire that he placed in the num. 
ber of electors the king of Bohemia, though his do- 
minions were originally ſeparated from Germany; 
and he had not even admiſſion to the deliberations 
of the fates of the empire. But this partiality is 
explained, when we recollect that Charles IV. had 
bimſelf been king of Bohemia, and he was deſir- 
"ous to inveſt his ſucceſſors with the right of ſuf- 
frage. If we trace the laws in general to their ſource 
we ſhall find that almoſt all of them, like this 
F in favour of the king of Bohemia, have originated 
in the perſonal intereſt of the legiſlators. 

The electors give precedence only to thoſe 
princes who are crowned : they have the title of 
majeſty ; and they judge their ſubjects without any 
appeal from their judgment. This right is, how- 
ever, reſtrained, more or leſs, in ſome of the ele&- 
orates. | 
The right of being an ele&or may be obtained, 
either by election or ſucceſſion: the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electors are elected: the others are raiſed to 
the honour by ſucceſſion. | 

The electorates are not deviſable : for the eldeſt. 
ſurviving ſon of a legal marriage, by which the 
father has not contracted any. diſproportionate al- 
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| "Fn can dogs: bee tho right of ae 
elector. a Dee 

This rigid. tends na zacheother: Wie 
and this if che renſon why thoſe marriages which 
are termed me/a/liances (marrying beneath ones-ſelf) 
are ſo infrequent in Germany: a father is not wills 
ing to run the: riſk of ſeeing his children deprived 
of the honour of 1 the ſtates _ ** 
empire. 

We have ſeen that, according to the hulle Jars it 
is only neceſſary to be good, il, und uſeful, for being 
elected chief of the empire: but to be a prince, a 
man muſt be the fon of a prince, and by the 
daughter of à prince: qualifications which are, 
perhaps, after all, leſs rare than an excellence | in 
the three requiſite for an emperor. 

The emperor gives to the ecleſiaſtical claire; 
the title of moſt reverend and nephew; and to he 
ſeculars that of moſt ſerene and uncle. 

- The electors have the right of aſſembling — 1 
out the concurrence of the emperor, and without 
his being able even to ſend an ambaſſador among 
them. Their envoys or proxies have precedence 
before the princes of the empire, and _ give 
them the title of brothers. o 

The whole progreſs of uſurpation'i 1s evidently 
ſeen in theſe conſtitutional points. The officers of 
the emperor begin by ſtyling themſelves officers of 
the empire. After err had @ ſhare with the 

lords 
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tords and the clergy of Germany, in electing the 
emperor, they arrogate to themſelves excluſively 
the tight of election. Iaſtead ef the title of ſervahts, 
they obtain from their maſter thoſe of ine and 
aepheto; and the appelatiom of Brother from all 
etowned heada i But the works of vanity are of tod 
lictte conſequence to engage attention: I will pats 
on eee! more nearly affect the — 
nnn, e 001 hand 

When che empire is threatened with ee 
a war, each circle maſt furniſn a certain number 
of troops, hoch cavalry and infantry, armed and 
equipt for ſervice. According to a decree of the 
diet in 1694, the ſtanding army of the empire muſt 
always 'confift | of thirty thouſand infantry and ten 
thouſand cavalry. This army is augmented: ac- 
cording to ciroutnftances : and, in 2703, in conſe- 
quenee of the war about the ſacceſſion of Spain, 
the empire had one hundred thouſand men in its 
pay. Each circle then levied on the princes and 
free Cities of Germany, within their reſpective li- 
mits, the quota of troops which they were hound 
to furniſh for the fervice of the empire. 

The imperial army, thus formed of the troops 
collected from ſo many different circles, is never 
very formidable at the firſt opening of a campaign, 
Even their forty thouſand ſtanding forces are not 
then complete; becauſe the circles do not main- 
1 — of men with which each of them 
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is charged; and theſe ſoldiers are neither more 
warlike nor better diſciplined than che late militia of 
France: their arms are not uniform; and their bag - 
gage, including their whole equipage, which fol- 


lows, inſtead of accompanying them, arrives in 


the greateſt diſorder. The general, who commands 
theſe: different corpa, cannot venture to proceed in 
his, meaſures, until ahey. have been all. new diſcip - 
lined, properly equipped, and practiſed in the mi · 


litasy exerciſma . 


No ſtate muſt however, judge of bene 7 15 
empire by this firſt yiew of its army; or venture to 
make war againſt it, in expectation of finding a 
feeble enemy: an opinion ſo formed would be as. 
fallacious as if a man were to judge of the revenue 
of a country by the ſums which are contributed by 
a few individuals. There are princes in Germany 
who furniſh, as their quota to the circle, only a 
few harſe and foot ſoldiers, who are able to raiſe 
armies within their own ſtates, ſufficient to op- 
poſe. very powerful anvaders, were they to be at- 
tacked, The prince of Heſſe, for inſtance, has an 
army of twenty thouſand men, well appointed, and 
compaled of the beſt ſoldiers in the empire. 

The name of Heſſe awakens a melancholyre- 
membrance ! It was this prince who, to fill his cof- 
fers, let out ſo many of his ſubje&s to England, to 
ſerve in the laſt American war; not under the ſtand- 


ald of liberty, but the bloody flag of deſpotiſm. 


Thelg 
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Theſe unfortunate wretches, torn from the boſom 
of their country, faw themſelves counted over to 
the hirer like beaſts; tranſported: beyond the ocean; 
armed againſt men who had never offended them: 
and condemned to matfacre: the generous inhabit- 
ants, who had formed no other intention but to fret 
themfelycs from a ſhameful dependence on the mo- 
ther country, which. . d 1008 
mate children. 

The — of theſe Heſfans ſold chan doths 
head, as the ferocious African ſells his timid ſlaves 
to the inſatiable European, who chains them, and 
crouds them into his floating priſon, in which they 
are hurried away, to labour under 2 We 
from upon a foreign ſoil. 55 Et 

Buy this agreement, equally diſgraceful to 
the contracting powers, the Engliſh were obliged 
to pay as much for thoſe Heſſians, who ſhould be 
maimed, as if they had been killed. Alas ! what an 
account was here opened: what a balance was to 
be ſtruck between the two ſovereigns at the end of 
the war. Who could attend to the horrid calcula- 
tion, without ſhuddering ? ; You have delivered to 
me ſo many of your ſubjects, to be employed in 
cutting the throats of mine, Five hundred died 
in the voyage. Two thouſand periſhed in diſferem 
actions. Three thouſand have been wounded in ſuch 
@ manner, that they can exiſt only by the aſſiſtance 
which pity may afford them : conſequently I owe 
you 
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feu ſuch a ſum. Here it is—treafure up theſe 
#hideas in your coffers; and diſperſe through your 
ſtate the unhappy witneſſes of _ tone; —_— 
your ſhame. 0K 

The emperors formenly mates . nner 
the empire in perſon: but as the choice of the elec- 
tors could not always fall on an excellent general, 
it was judged more ptudent to create two marſhals 
of the empire, one of whom is a catholic and the 
other a proteſtant. There are maintained beſides, 
# general of the cavalry; a grand maſter of the ord- 
wirce ; and two hemenant-generals. | Theſe milt- 
tary officers are truly the officers of the empire. 
Men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit have held 
thoſe of marſhals of the empire. Prince Eugene, 
the Prince of Anhalt, and the Duke of Wirrem- 
burg were among the number. TEAS 

The empire has but very few ſtrong. "ou 
* Every Philipſburg, built upon the bank of the 
Rhine, can ſcarcely be counted fuch, though the 
taking of it coft the Track ſo much blood in the 
year 2535. 

'Fhe empire Ame ought, er its treaties 
with the different powers of Europe, to have re- 
maine in a ftate of perfect tranquillity. By 
mme wenty of Utrecht, all cauſe of contention be- 
tween it and Spain appeared to be done away: and 
yer, that treaty having only determined that 
Charks VI. ſhoulFcontinue emperor, and that Phi- 

| lip 
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lip V. who, like him, aſpired to the ſueceſſion of 
Charles IL ſhould. be king of Spain, there araſe dif- 
ficulties between the two: powers, reſpecting ſome 
ſtares in Italy which depended on the ſucceſſion 
of Charles II. cho was of the Auſtrian line. The 
ſucceſſors of Philip V. always pretended a tight to 
theſe ſtates ;. and the houſe of Auſtria, as well as 
that of Lorrain, as Rt MING their, * 
tenſions. Nane | 

If ſovereigns did not chuſe FIGS . — 
fecrer policy, to leave in exiſtence certain cauſes of 
rupture, of which they might take advantage, when 
a favourable opportunity was preſented, the reigu - 
ing houſe of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria mighe 
have ſtiſlled thefe unhappy ſeeds of war, 3 
treaty added to that of Utrecht. 

The two powers which the empire e in 
deſpite of treaties, regarded as its natural enemies, 
are France and the Port. It is true that che poſſeſ- 
ſions which France enjoys along the Rhine, may 
give umbrage to the empire. But what would Ger- 
many gain by extending its dominions and break - 
ing doun the limit; which ſepatates it from its rival) 
Conqueſts can only be maintained by the conqueror 
being always ready to defend them: and thein pro- 
ſeryation eoſts more than they produce. Louis 
XIV. plainly proved, by the treaty, of;Rylwick, 
that he perceived the neceſſity of ſacrificing all 
which he conquered beyond the Rhine: and 
France 
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1 made the ſame ars in the 
treaty of Vienn. 

Since it is become the a of the French go- 
vernment not to extend the limits of her domi- 
nions as they were fixed by the laſt treaties, why 
do the Germans, indulging ſtill their ancient pre. 
judices, conſider France as their .natural, enemy ? 
France which by ſtopping the ambition of the houſe 
of. Auſtria, prevented the imperial crown from be- 
ing made hereditary? France, which has guarded 
her princes from the uſurpation with which they were 
menaced : and ſupported the eledtor of Bavaria 
againſt the chief who ſought to oppreſs him. Have 
not the elector Palatine and the elector of Treyes 
the greateſt reaſon to prevent a rupture, ſince the 
French could not penetrate into the boſom of 
the empire, without paſſing through and de- 
ſtroying their principalities ? - What indemnifica- 
tion did the elector Palatine obtain from the empe · 
ror for the ravages, for the conflagrations of which 
he was a witneſs; and which would have deſtroyed 
the glory of Turin, if he had not, from neceſſity, 
obeyed the cruel orders of the implacable Louvois? 
Let the preceptors of the Germans, let their 
gloomy politicians, ceaſe therefore to ſow the ſeeds 
of hatred-againſt the French in the youthful minds 
of thoſe who liſten to them as oracles; and, who 
through their means; retain prejudices, which time 
and reaſon find ſo much difficulty to erradicate, 
when they are once deeply impreſſed. 

| | The 
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The prelates and petty princes of Germany are, 
at this time, willing to oppoſe the work of wiſdom 
and juſtice, -by preſerving over the French thoſe 
rights of ſervitude, which humanity is about to abo- 
Wh: and-they dare even invoke treaties in ſupport 
of theit demands. If they will refer to treaties; 
when natural right fhould be the only conſideration, 
let them atleaſt talk no more of that of Weſtphalia, 
which) in fact, imports hat the cities aud figniories 
bs hf ſhall be maintained in the ſame-ftate; and that 
the king of Frante can there exerciſe only thuſe rights which 
would have pertained to the haufe of Auſtria. Let them 
read the treaty: of Ryſwick : they will there find, 
that the emperor and the empire cede to France, Lan- 
An, and its territory; Straſburg likewiſe, with all uit 
RBependenries, fituated on the the left bank of the _—_ | 
W#h all the rights of ſovereignty aud other rights. 
Phey will fee in the fourth article of the fame 
tteaty, chat it is only ſaid, that all the places and all 
the rights ſeized upon by the king of France beyond Al- 
face, all be reſfored. From whence M. de Mab- 
ly concludes, with reaſon; that the interior part of 
Alſace having never been reclaimed, its reunion 
with France is valid; and it of courſe makes part 
of the dominions under the ſovereignty of France. 
elf the empire and France, which were then at war, 
did, by mutual conſent, in the treaties of Ryſwick 
and Weſtphalia, ſet aſide all former inſtruments 
nnn to the interior part of Alſace, the ter- 
ritories 
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ritories of Landau and the dependencies of Straſ- 
burg, fituated on the left bank of the Rhine: if 
the terms upon which France relinquiſhed Friburg, 
and all the forts erected hy her upon the Rhine, 
were that ſhe ſhould enjoy in ſecurity the country 
which was ceded to her, with all the annexed rights 
of ſovereignty; the princes of the empite can have 
preſerved in the lands compriſed within the do- 
mains ſo ceded, no other right than that of French 
lords: neither can they have any pretenſions to de- 
prive their vaſſals and dependents of thoſe advan- 
tages and franchiſes, which muſt extend to all ſub- 
jects ho have no ſovereign but the ws, the law, 
and the king. 

In developing theſe political truths, and this ſy- 
ſtem of natural prohibition of tyranny, Tam far from 
wiſhing to oppoſe any ſcheme which may be deviſed 
of indemnifying the German princes or ſigniors, 
for the revenue which they received, and which 
they might loſe, according to the new plan of le- 

Perhaps we ought not to expect from theſe fo- 
reigners, who exiſt amidſt feudal ideas ; and who 
belong to 2 body whoſe principles are ſo greatly 
inferior to ours; that they ſhould all at once aſcend 
to that noble diſintereſtednefs; to that generoſity, 
worthy of ancient chivalry, which at this day 
adorn with new honor the French nobility and 
men * landed eſtates: but to facrifice deſpicable 


con- 
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Conſiderations, to idle fears, the uniformity of our 
enfranchiſment; to break in upon this beautiful 
ſyſtem of equal freedom, which ſhould extend over 
the whole face of the kingdom, would be à dif. 
grace to the nation and its legiſlators; and deprive 
the monarch of the glorious title he has n. 
that of, king. of a free peopie. 

Were the claims of the German princes bb 
the. people of Alface might ſay to France, ? We 
are not your ſubjects, for we are not free. The 
duties of ſeryitude and of mortmain keep down 
$ our title of freemen, and debaſe us in the eyes 
.f our fellow citizens: let France ſeparates us 
„ from her empire, or let her allow us to partiei- 
t pate the honour of liberty; . for then ſhall fo- 
« reigners no longer come to injure us even in the 
* boſom. of our nation, by fixing upon us _ 
00 badge of ſlavery.” | 

If Joſeph II. had not turned his arms pſi 
Port, there is reaſon to believe that the Ottoman 
power would not for a long time have troubled the 
repoſe of Europe. But the houſe of Auſtria, al- 
ways ambitious of extending its dominions, after 
having enlarged them at the expence of Poland, 
ſeized the occaſion of removing to a greater di- 
ſtance the limits of thoſe ſtates, which {erred as a 
barrier to the empire. 

The time is now paſſed, when the P of 
Mahomed united thoſe invincible warriors under 
his 
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his ſtandard, who bore terror into the boſom of 
Germany. The ſecret of their impotence is no 
longer. concealed; and it is now known that a wiſe 
ſyſtem of diſcipline will break the moſt impetuous, 
the moſt valiant troop of barbarians ; and overturn 
and deftroy their moſt formidable force. 

The empire is compoſed of near three hondred 
ſtates, which depend immediately upon it; and the 
inhabitants are eſtimated at twenty-five millions, 
who can ſcarcely find ſubſiſtence in the country, 
though the ſoil is fertile. Germany, it muſt alſo be 
obſerved, furniſhes troops to almoſt all the powers 
of Europe. Holland, and Denmark in particular, 
are continually drawing recruits from thence. 

The cities and villages of Germany ſtand ſo thick 
that it is difficult to trace their divifions on the 
map: there is not even a foreſt uninhabited, and 
many families have eſtabliſhed their dwellir gs 
under ground, in the mines of Hartz in Saxony. 
Whoknows whethertheſe ſubterraneous inhabitants, 
whom we ſuppoſe to be ſo miſerable, and who have 
no idea of many of our enjoyments, may not find 
amends for every privation, in a degree of tranquil- 
lity which we can never taſte! We, who are for- 
ever the prey of cares, of rivalſhips, and of ambi- 
tious ſchemes, which muſt ſurely be confined to 
the ſurface, and never penetrate the boſom of the 


earth! 


This 
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Tuis country abounds with mines: many of thoſe 
which produce ſilver are worked for tlie emoloment 
of the reſpective princes; in whoſe domains they are 
found; and they coin the produce into money; 
which gives riſe to much abuſe, and to many regu- 
lations which are always infringed: *The laws for- 
bid the ſtates, under pain of forfeiring their rights, 
from eoining ſpecie any where but in the cities ap- 
pointed by each circle; but there is an exception iir 
ſavour of thoſe ſtates who have mines belonging ti 
them. This is a bad exception: the property! bb 
mine ought not to give à diſpenſation for cnining 
che metal extracted from it, without ſending füch 
metal to the city * oy the: munen 


purpoſe of coining. Seri tot 249 
The laws direct chat: all p hewly.coined} 


ſhall, before it can paſs current in Germany, beuſ- 

ſayed in particular aſſemblies. Accourtling to'the 
ſame laws, this proof ought to be made once in 4 
year by aſſayers appointed for the purpoſe, to kn 
whether the money is of the true ſtandard̃ tne 
This wiſe law is however fallen-into-difufe: Each 
prince, -ambitious of ſeeing money circulate with 
che impreſſion of his name and arms, abuſes the 
privilege granted him; of ſtriking ſmall coin, foo 
the uſe of his own tertitories t he cauſes largè pieces 
of money to be coined of the proper. ſtandard; ani 
then converts them into others, in which there 
Vor, I N Ne dt i: . 48 
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is a conkderable ally ua by hat means beim 
very ſhameful profit. 4 

The laſt capitulation or election agreement 
of the emperor imports, that whoever ſhall 
« infringe the laws reſpecting the coinage of mo- 
© ney, ſhall be deprived of the right of coining, 
« and of his ſeat in the diets. That the ſtate who 
<ſhall be once deprived of theſe rights, cannot be 
< reftored but by the conſent of all the fates.” 
But when ſo many princes have an equal intereſt in 
eluding a law of which they are the arbiters, how 
can we expect its execution? | 

The Kees of Germany farm out to foreigners 
cheir right of coining money, and ſhare with them 
the profit ariſing from it. Is not this encouraging 
fraud, and making themſelves accomplices in it? 
After what we have ſeen, it will not appear aſto- 
niſhing, that the German money ſhould be in ſuch 
diſrepute in mercantile cities. The ducats of the 
Elector of Brandenburg are only of eighteen carets, 
and thoſe of Bavaria and Wertemburg are much 
aboũt the ſame ſtandard, although the laws of the 
empire direct them to be of twenty- three carets. 
But in Holland the law is ſtrictly conformed to ; 
on which account their ducats bear this inſcriptipn, 
money of the United Provinces, RNS according to 
tbe laws of the empire. 

One of the other vices of the German conſtitu- 


tion, is the great number of tolls which the princes 
have 
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have eſtabliſhed in their ſtates, and which load the 
merchandiſe ſent through their territories, with a 
multitude of impoſts. Theſe impoſts, deſtructive 
to commerce and oppreſſive to travellers, have been 
limited by regulations ; but it would have been 
more wife to ſupprels them entirely throughout the 
empire. 

The revenue of the empire was formerly very 
conſiderable. Under Frederick I. it was efti- 
mated at ſixty talents of gold, which is nearly 
equivalent to a million ſterling : but it was fo 
greatly diminiſhed during the long interregnum, 
that, in' the reign of Rodolph of Hapſburg, ie 
amounted to no more than twenty talents: and the 


ſucceſſors of this prince have reduced it, by their bad _ 


economy, their conceſſions, and alienations, to ſo 
moderate a fum, that it ſcarcely defrays the ex- 
pence of collecting. 

The emperor and the ſtates have hitherto nadie 
only vain efforts to re-eſtabliſh the imperial do- 
mains; and by the laſt capitulation, the emperor 
engages never more to alienate any domain of 
te the empire: to reſtore all the principalities, fig- 
© niories, and countries, which may have been de- 
*« tached from it by alienation or mortgage, fo 
“ ſoon as theſe engagements ſhall be expire: 
* and to reſtore, according to the advice of all the 
s eleQors, the poſſeſſions which he or his family 
may enjoy without a legal title. 

N 2 « Fiefs 
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. © Fiefs of any conſiderable produce, ſuch. as an 
c eletorate, principality, county, or city, which 
& ſhall revert to the empire, ſhall be no more given 
« jn fief, without the conſent of the electoral col- 
& lege, if it is an electorate: without the conſent 
of the electors and princes, if it is a principality : 
ce and without the conſent of all the three colleges, 
« if it is a city.“ | 

This capitulation imports, that “ the reverſions 
e which may have been promiſed to the ſtates, 
<< ſhall be granted.” And theſe reverſions are 
ſo extenſive and ſo. numerous, that the deſign 
of enriching the imperial revenue by conſolidating 
with it any domains which drop in, muſt remain for 
ages without effect. 

I believe I have now ſufficiently explained the 
German conſtitution, to give a juſt idea of the for- 
mation of its ſtates ; and of the privileges of its 
electors, its princes, and its free cities. I have col- 
lected all the information which I found ſcattered 
in many volumes, in order to form an epitomy 
which might be eaſily underſtood. 

Our old politicians gave too much praiſe to this 
form of government, and modern writers have per- 
baps condemned it too ſeverely; but the eulogiſt and 
. the cenſurer ſeldom confine themſelves within the 
line of juſtice. The Germanic conſtitution has cer- 
tainly many imperfections, many defects; butſuperior 
as ours will be, how can we aſſure ourſelves, that 

It 
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it will meet with general approbation ? that we ſhall 
not be obliged to amend ſome parts of it? It is 
time, it is experience, which muſt diſcover what is 
bad in the regulations of a great aſſociation. 

The moſt ſtriking faults in the German ſyſtem is, 
that, for a long time paſt, the chief of the empire 
has had too little power, as emperor ; and too much, 
as ſovereign of thoſe ſtates which he preſides over, 
as his hereditary dominions. All the princes of 
the empire are, in their own territories, abſolutely 
independent of him: and the diet is become a 
heavy inactive body, the /op, whoſe ſtupidity is 
braved by the ſtates. If the emperor was armed 
with a more reſtrictive power; with a power truly 
executive; he could ſtop the vexatious tyrannies of 
theſe petty deſpots, who are guilty of a thouſand 
acts of injuſtice in their ſtates : who alter the mo- 
ney : enfranchiſe the nobles at their pleaſure : ſell 
their ſubjects: aſſeſs upon them arbitrary taxes: and 
give a criminal indulgence to the members of their 
own college, becauſe they ſtand in need of the 
ſame lenity themſelves, 

It might not perhaps be paradoxical to aſſert, that 
the German conſtitution, ſuch as it now is, bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance, nay, is indeed very near the 
ſame which exiſted in France, under the ſecond 
and the beginning of the third race of its kings. 
Were not the dukes of Burgundy and counts of 
2 ſovereigns in their reſpective ſtates; 

N 3 while 
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while the kings were reduced to their owh do- 
mains? It was the policy of the French monarchs 
which made the difference : they increaſed their 
ſovereignty at the expence of that of their vaſſals: 
while, in Germany, the vaſſals extended theirs by 
incroachments on that of their emperor, The 
French throne is no longer elective : the imperial 
throne is become ſo. In France the great officers 
of the crown had formerly principalities and pro- 
vinces : they now have ſalaries. In Germany the 
great officers had ſalaries ; but they now have ſtates 
and kingdoms. Before the election of the empe- 
ror is ſanctioned, the ſtates preſcribe laws to them; 
in France the king has never hitherto received 
laws from any of his ſubjects, but has made laws 
for all. In Germany the empire and the emperor 
are two very diſtinct things: in France the mo- 
narch and the monarchy are but one. People ne- 
ver ſaid, the king and France: but they always 
fay the emperor and the empire. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe vices in the German 
conſtitution there is reaſon to believe that it will 
ſtill ſupport itſelf for a long courſe of years. 

A return to liberty is not eaſily brought about in 
a country divided into many ſovereignties; becauſe 
there is no agreement between the projects formed 
by its inhabitants. If the ſubjects of one prince are 
diſcontented, and reſolve to break their chain, the 


ſubjects of another prince, who are unacquainted 
with 
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with their ſemiments, cannot ſecond their reſolu- 
tion. From hence it reſults, that the vaſſals of the 
fame empire cannot depend on reciprocal aid from 
each other; while the princes are affured of aſſiſt- 
ance from all their equals: there is conſequently 
reaſon to believe that the dominationof theſe prin- 
ces may yet continue for ages: while all idea of 
enfranchiſing their ſubjeRs is very diſtant, if yer 
wholy chimerical. 

I hall new take/my love of Gennany and pen 
ceed to Poland: and in examining the oonſtitmion 
of chat ſtate, which is at once repablican and mo- 
narchical, we ſhall ſee whether it is capable of re- 
ceiving the plan of government traced out n 
the philoſopher of Geneva. 

Whule 1 am thus running through the bd 
conſtitutions of Europe, that of France, which at 
my ſetting out had ſcarcely received the firſt prin- 
ciples of life, unfolds all its parts before me, and 
affords te an opportunity of comparing the works 
of puſt ages with that of the preſent period. But let 
us hot forget, that however excellent this conſtitu- 
tion, fs much deſired, may be found, it can only 
agree with the people, if their manners, if their 
ideas become purified as much as their govern- 
ment; and rhat they render themſelves worthy of 
receiving it: if it is to de every thing for our hap- 
pineſs, let us neglect nothing for its proſperity. 


F oe tm. 
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and yet what can they do better with the gold 
which they are at this moment concealing and, car- 
Tying away, how can they employ it more nobly, 
than by inſuring their own Guy and the W of 
their deſcendants? _ 

Thoſe men are unacquainted with thei true 
Intereſt, who ſeparate themſelves from their coun- 
try at this public criſis; and who, giving way to 
miſtruſt, ſtifle public credit by exaggerating every 
thing which they conceive to be a cauſe of alarm. 
Thus do they realize the evil which they dread: 
and thus render the misfortunes, whoſe bare idea 
diſtreſſes them, inevitable by their own imprudent 
conduct. By ſeeking to preſerve all, they Joſs "my 
thing! 

How univerſally would that people be . 
who, circumſtanced as France is at this moment, 
ſhould, ſhew a noble generoſity; and, placing all 
their confidence in the virtue of their chief, and 
the juſtice of their repreſentatives, demand only 
from the ſtate receipts for all their treaſure pour- 
ed into the public coffers; and wait the return of 
national credit, ta receive again their ſpecie. Who 
ſhould unite againſt thoſe miſcreants who after diſ- 
ordering the revenue of the ſtate, ſhrunk away from 
paying to a legal impoſt, though at the rjſk of ſee- 
ing the national honour endangered in-conſequence 
of their conduct. Who ſhould overcome the male- 
* ſhewn by other nations, in prohibiting the 
| import- 
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importation of all articles which make the balance 
of commerce turn in favour of the importer. And 
who ſhould convince the world by their ſobriety - 
and ceconomy that the great public work, which 
their nation was engaged in, occupied all their 
thoughts, abſorbed all their deſires, and that they 
wiſhed for no other motto than Jiberty for us, and 
Juliet (owagr ds all the world, 1 * 


* 
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W HEN we ſee what Poland is now, we can 
ſcarcely believe what ſhe was in the tenth century, 
under Boleſlas the conqueror of Ruſſia; and after- 
wards under the great Caſimir. Her glory at thoſe 
periods, and the generous efforts ſhe has made, to 
maintain her liberty, feem now entirely forgotten. 
Who could, at this moment, ſuppoſe that the Poland- 
ers had been the terror of the Turks; the deliverers 
of Venice: and that if they did not reduce Pruſſia 
to be a province of their kingdom; it was becauſe 
they knew not how, under Jagellon, to make a 
proper uſe of their victories. 

Poland has hitherto been expoſed to deſtruction 
from three cauſes ;—the neighbourhood of Ruſſia; 
that of the Turks; and the vices of its own conſti- 
tution: while, on the other fide, it poſſeſſed two 
means of defence, in the Coſſacks, and in the ſu- 
periority of its cavalry. But the Coſſacks have now 
abandoned them, and joined their enemies the 
Turks; their cavalry is very much weakened; and 
the vicious parts of their conſtitution domineer over 


every thing. 
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Poland has not been enabled to ſupport itſelf, 
amidſt the horrid revolutions it has experienced, 
by its own ſtrength ; but by the favour of a ſyſtem 
of policy, which made it the intereſt of three rival 
powers, that neither ſhould aggrandize itſelf at the 
expence of that kingdom, Theſe three powers 
at laſt ſuſpended their hatred, and agreed to ſpoil 
in conſort an unhappy country ; now reduced to 
ſuch a ſtate of weaknefs, that its three enemies can 
only ſuffer it to ſubſiſt as a nation out of pity ; or un- 
til, by a new diviſion, they oY ſwallow 1 it * 
among them. 

The origin of Poland, as well as of all the other 

northern nations, is buried in fabulous ſtories: lefs 
intereſting than thoſe related of the people of anti- 
quity, becauſe the Muſes have not adorned its era 
dle with thoſe ingenious tales, which render a new 
born ſtate illuſtrious, and introduce it to the world 
under a character of diſtinction. 
The firſt epochas, by which they meaſured time, 
were the generations of their kings; and they 
traced its revolutions by means of this royal chain, 
of which each ſovereign formed a link. 

After the death of Mieclas, the weak ſon, and 
unworthy ſucceſſor of Boleſlas, Poland experienced, 
like Germany, a long and fatal interregnum. Thoſe 
who are called the Great in a kingdom, diſputed 
among themſelves for the ſovereign authority. 
They made war upon each othet; ravaged the 

country; 
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country ; opprefſed the people; and encouraged 
the neighbouring ſtates to take advantage of theſe 
troubles, for avenging on Poland the affronts they 
had received. The terrified widow of Mieclas (for 
all hiſtories preſent us with nearly the ſame inci- 
dents) fled the country, carrying with her all her 
treaſure, and her ſon Caſimir, then an infant. After 
having been well received in Germany, ſhe paſſed 
on to Rome, where the only conſolation offered to 
young Caſimir, the only indemnification promiſed 
him for the loſs of the kingdom of his anceſtors, 
was the crowns he might hope for in another 
world; and, in order to obtain them, he was ad- 
vifed to go to the univerſity of Paris for inſtruction, 
and afterwards to bury himſelf in the obſcurity 
of a cloiſter. Caſimir modeſtly purſued the path 
marked out for him by ſuperſtition : he concealed 
his rank under a fictitious name ; and in a few 
years the deſcendant of the kings of Poland re- 
mained unknown and confounded among the 
monks of Clugni, 
The Polanders at laſt exhauſted by the horrors 
of civil war, and affailed by all the neighbouring 
people, who made their country a ſcene of con- 
queſt, began to entertain thoughts of recalling the 
fon of their late ſovereign.  . 
After much enquiry, they found the re- 
treat where . Caſimir wore away his [melancholy 
hours. They ſent ambaſſadors to. offer him the 
crown; and to canjure him to take compaſſion 


on 
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on a people, who depended on his zeal to retrieve 
their affairs. But the prince was unfortunately 


bound by his vows, and by deacon's orders, which 
he had received, 


What chains were theſe in an age of ignorance! | 


and how was Caſimir to break them? The modeſt 
monk was well convinced, that there was a neceſ- 
ſity for his obtaining permiſſion from the Pope, to 
exchange his cell for a palace, and his coarſe mock 
for the royal mantle. 

We ſhould be aſtoniſhed, if any Sing could aſto- 
niſh us from the Roman pontiffs, to find what con- 
ditions were impoſed upon the Polanders by Benedict 
IX. before he would conſent to let the ſon of their 
king paſs from the idleneſs of a cloiſter to the hap- 
py activity of a ſovereign. He required from them 
the payment of St. Peter's pence to the court of 
Rome; which was not ſurpriſing in a pope : but 
be made another demand, relative to an object, 
which could not, one ſhould ſuppoſe, be of much 
conſequence to him;—he inſiſted on their cutting 
their hair and beards in the manner of other catho- 


lic people; and that they ſhould wear round their 


necks, at all the pence feaſts in the year, a ſtole 
of white linen. 

The Polanders having agreed to theſe FEE condi- 
tions, performed them exactly; and their trifling 
ſacrifices were not without a full reward; for Ca- 
ſimir ſoon proved, that a ſuperior mind can exalt 


its 
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its poſſeflor to the height of any ſituation in which 
he may be placed by fortune: he reſtored tran- 
quillity to the ſtate; puniſhed the ſeditious ; put 
an end to diſcord and faction; and delivered, from 
the yoke of foreign maſters, thoſe provinces which 
had been ſeized upon by the neighbouring powers 


during the interregnum. 


There is one very remarkable circumſtance in 
the hiſtory of the kings of Poland: it is, that the 
firſt of the Caſimirs came to France before he had 
been a ſovereign, and became there a monk: and 
under Louis the XIV. the laſt of the Caſimirs, af- 
ter having abdicated his crown, retired to Paris, 
and became abbot of the abbey of St. Germain; 
where he would never ſuffer any perſon to give him 
the title of majeſty. Thus the laſt finiſhed as the 
firſt had began. 

After the deceaſe of Caſimir, the Polanders con- 
ferred the crown on his ſon Boleflas II. who, like his 
great-grand-father, became the conqueror of Ruſſia. 

Although my deſign is only to deſcribe the con- 
ſtitution of Poland, and it does not conſequently 
agree with my plan to follow the Poliſh hiſtory, 
yet there was one anecdote of this prince's reign 
which I cannot paſs over in ſilence. After he had 
triumphed over the courage of the Ruſſians, who 
defended Kiovia, he ſhewed himſelf, on entering 
the city, a generous conqueror: he forbad his ar- 
my doing the leaſt injury to the inhabitants: 

the 
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the partners of his victory were ſo far from 
ſhewing any fury, that they manifeſted ſenti - 
ments of a very different nature, at the fight of the 
beautiful natives of the conquered city: and the 


prince and his ſoldiers, forgetting that there were 


women in Poland, prolonged their ſtay at Kiovia, 


where they revelled in all the voluptuouſneſs of th 


place; and never did victors receive more crowns. 

The Poliſh women, informed of the infidelity in 
which their huſbands indulged themſelves, could 
not pardan the conſequences of their victory ; they 
would rather have ſeen all the inhabitants of Kio- 
via put to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex : 
and, in the fury of their jealouſy, they abandoned 
themſelves to a kind of revenge, which was more 
natural than noble: they all, except one woman, 
whoſe virtue has immortalized her name, gave 
themſelves up to the embraces of their ſlaves. 

The news of this public and general vengeance 
ſoon reached Kiovia : the irritated officers and ſol- 
diers, imputing their diſhonour to the king's con- 
duct; a great part of the army, with their hearts in- 
flamed with rage, abandoned their leader, and flew 
to Poland, in order to facrifice the culprits. 

The women and ſlaves, who expected the moſt 
cruel puniſhments, mutually animating each other, 
intrenched themſelves in ſtrong places, and main- 


tained a fiege againſt their huſbands and their ma- 


ſters: while the women, conſidering their huſ- 
bands only as their enemies, ſhewed no leſs cous 
rage 
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rage than their accomplices, and fold their lives 
very dearly. 
Boleſlas arrived in the midſt of this bloody Levgh= 
ter: and equally irritated againſt the firſt criminals, 
and againſt the army which had abandoned him, 
he exerciſed towards the huſbands, the wives, and 
the ſlaves, ſuch ſeverity as could not have been ex- 
pected from the mild conqueror of Kiovia. 
This anecdote, which is very true, may throw a 
ſhade over the genealogy of the nobleſt Pblanders + 
and thoſe among them, who ſhould kill a peaſant, 
may have reaſon to reproach himſelf with having 
ſhed the blood of his family. | 

Thehiſtory of Poland proves that if, as is Poland- 
| ers pretend, the crown has been always elective, they 
bave however given the preference to the children of 
their ſovereigns. They have even acknowledged 
their right to the election ſo clearly, that we have 
ſeen them ſearching from country to country for 
the ſon of their king: and when he was diſcovered 
in a cloiſter, ſubmitting to every thing the pope re- 
quired of them, rather than allow themſelves to be 

governed by any other perſon. 
On the death of Caſimir II: the nation TOY 
ately placed upon the throne his fon, whoſe me- 
mory is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the added appellation 
of the Great; not ſo much on account of the victo- 
ries he gained over the Ruſſians, though he ſub- 
jected one of their moſt valuable N „ known: 


by. 
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by the name of Black Ruſia, as by the wiſe laws 
which he inſtituted; the arts he made to flouriſh; 
and the protection which he afforded to the ſimple 
peaſants, againſt the tyranny of the nobles. He 
was the founder of almoſt all their cities, and of 
all thoſe monuments which are now exiſting in the 
country, and which equally declare his taſte and 
his activity. | 
This prince unfortunately did not leave a child. 
He named for his ſucceſſor Louis, king of Hun- 
gary, who, after having accepted the crown, gave 
up the government of Poland to his mother, Queen 
Elizabeth, and retired into his own ſtates. | 
This prince, who, by his indiffererice to his new 
ſubjects, had left them without defence againſt the 
incurſions and plunder of the troops I , 
Duke of Lithuania, was defirous of having a ſucceſ- 
ſor elected while he was ſtill living; and he com- 
pelled the Poles to give their ſuffrages to Sigiſ- 
mund, Marquis of Brandenburg, who was his ſon- 
in-law. But this election, which was irregular; be- 
cauſe it was not made freely by the people, was 
declared null after the death of Louis, and the 
Poles offered their crown to his ſecond daughter, 
on condition that ſhe would eſpouſe a prince agree- 
able to them. It would have been more generous 
to let her chuſe a prince agreeable'to herſelf ; but 
the hearts of princeſſes are not always beſtowed on 


thoſe who are moſt worthy to govern men. 
Vor. I. 0 * 
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If the new queen of Poland had been free to raife 
whom ſhe pleaſed to fhare her throne, ſhe would have 
called thither the Duke of Auſtria, who had pene- 
trated even to Cracow; where, under the character 
of a knight, he gave the moſt brilliant entertain- 
ments to her who had drawn him thither. This 
prince realized all thofe romantic 1deas, with which 
the writers of the age in which he lived have em- 
belliſhed their deſcriptions : and if we treat their 
accounts as fables, the reaſun is, that the cauſe lies 
too remote for us to believe in its effects, 

Jagellon at the fare time demanded the prin- 
ceſs's hand from the ſenate ; and offered, if he ob- 
tained it, to unite forever to the kingdom of Po- 
land, the grand duchy of Lithuania and the domains 
which he poſſeſſed in Ruſſia. Theſe offers ſeduced 
the Poles, and they promiſed him their queen, 
without ever conſulting her heart. 

The auſtere fenators, who were alarmed at the 
preference ſhe evidently gave to the Duke of Au- 
ſtria, obliged him to quit Poland, and by ſurround- 
ing the caſtle of their queen, they held the other 
lover a priſoner. 

The idea of loſing forever the man the Joins, 
and of being united to Jagellon, whom ſhe regard- 
ed as the prince of a barbarous nation, rendered 
odious to the queen the gift of ſovereignty, which 
had been made her by the Poles. And while ſhe 
thus ſighed over her elevation, the feracious rival 

| of 
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of the Duke of Auſtria arrived, attended by a num- 
ber of troops. But alas! it is not e who can 
take a heart ! 

The queen declared ſhe would not fee ] elles 
The ſenators threw themſelves at her feet, and con- 
jured her not to expoſe them to the vengeance, 
which muſt be provoked by an affront which could 
never be pardoned. Touched by their prayers, 
and terrified by the misfortunes with which ſhe ſaw 
her ſubjects threatened, ſhe at laſt conſented to re- 
ceive Jagellon : and happily for her, that prince, 
whom her imagination had repreſented as a feroci- 
ous ſavage, was young, well made, and wanted no- 
thing which could render him beloved: he ſoon be- 
came ſo, and the princeſs was not diſpleaſed with the 
union of Lithuania and Poland. 

I ſhould not have introduced this piece of Poliſh 
hiſtory, but to ſhew by what means the duchy was 
reunited to the republic. 

I muft add that, on the death of Jagellon, who 
contributed not a little to weaken the power of the 
Tutonic order by his valour, the crown was given 
to his ſon, though only twelve years old: and that 
it was always worn by his deſcendants, until the 
death of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, the laſt of the race 
of Jagellon, which happened in the year 1 572-- 

This crown, though its luſtre became tarniſhed - - 
at every election, was not the leſs defired by all the 
* of Europe, whenever it reverted to the dif- 

9 poſal 
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poſal of the people of Poland : and yet theſe peo- 
ple have always blindly given it to ſome ſtranger : 
in fact, to whoever offered them moſt money; or 
was willing to make them the largeſt ſacrifices, 
Henry de Valois, brother to Charles IX. ob- 
tained the crown of Poland through the intrigue of 
a Pole, who, after having lived ſome time in the 
court of France, returned to Poland, and extolled 
the qualities of the Duke of Anjou. On the death 
of his brother, Henry quitted his Poliſh throne to 
_ aſcend that of France, where he had not ſtrength 
ro maintain himſelf. He thus quitted the ſubjects 
who had elected him, and who frequently ſent in 
vain to recal him : and he experienced in the end, 
that he who holds two crowns does uot delerve to' 
haue one. 

Sigiſmund, ſon of John II. king of Sweden, had 
the weakneſs to ſacrifice the crown of his father, 
whick was hereditary, to the honour of being ſome 
years ſooner adorned with the title of king. 

Under Ladiſlas, the ſon of Sigiſmund, whom the 
Poles indemnified for the loſs of the throne of Swe- 
den, by giving him that which his father had worn, 
Poland committed a grofs error in policy, by de- 
taching itſelf from the Coſſaſks, a warlike and ſa- 
vage people, under pretence that the Poliſh pea- 
fants, wearied out by the exactions of their lords, 
found refuge among them, and partook of their 
independence, One of theſe peaſants, at the head 

of 
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of the revolters, made their cruel maſters repent of 
their injuſtice : he led them through the whole 
kingdom of Poland, and reduced it to the very 
point of being nothing but a deſert, covered with 
the aſhes of its cities. 

Jam unwilling to take up time in relating all the 
misfortunes which deſolated this vaſt kingdom, 
during the interregnums; or in ſhewing how dear- 
ly Poland has paid for the conceſſions ſhe has forced 
from the ambition of thoſe who aſpired at her 
throne. I muſt however lament that ſhe did not 
always raiſe her grand marſhal to the ſovereignty, 
when he had ſhewn, in that important office, the 
talents neceſſary for governing a ſtate : ſhe had 
once the wiſdom to fix her choice on a perſon who 
had as ſtrong pretenſions ; and ſhe gained the high- 
eſt glory by it: for Sobieſki did more for his coun- 
try, by his courage and his warlike virtues, than 
all thoſe princes who aggrandized it by the addi- 
tion of new provinces. 

When we conſider, on one fide, the number of 
princes, arch-dukes, and foreign ſovereigns, who 
croud to Poland, whenever the throne becomes 
vacant ; to ſolicit the election, by diſtributing 
money and ſetting every engine of intrigue at work 
among the Palatines and Poliſh nobility : and when 
we find, on the other ſide, theſe proud republicans 
enquiring out him among the candidates who can 
pay the higheſt price for their ſuffrages, we know 

O 3 not 
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not whether moſt to deſpiſe the ambitious men, 
who are tormented with the deſire of reigning over 
a people, with whoſe manners, character, and laws 
they are unacquainted ; or the vile electors, who 
make a trade of their honourable privilege z and 
who feel no concern at the danger they incur, of 
giving a prince to their country, who may prove its 
misfortune or its ſhame. 

If the Poles had been generous . to make 
a juſt return of gratitude to the memory of Sobi- 
eſki, whoſe valour had ſet them free from a ſhame- 
ful tribute, paid by them to the Port: and who, 
by his multiplied victories over the Turks, had ac- 
quired in their camp the ſurname of the Invincible, 
they would have given their crown to one of his 
ſons. But theſe ſordid electors heſitated for a long 
time between Frederick Auguſtus, electoi of Sax- 
ony, and a Prince of Conti, to whom nothing was 
wanting, to unite all the ſuffrages in his favour, but 
the power of ſending two hundred thouſand. crowns 
which the miniſter of France had promiſed to the 
electors. 

His competitor thought himſelf happy, in carry- 
ing the crown from the children of Sobieſki, and 
the Dukes of Lorain and Conti: but this unfortu- 
nate crown, which coſt him ſa much money, and ſa 
many efforts, brought nothing but humiliations on 
his head, He expoſed Poland to the reſentment 
of Charles XII, and ſubmitted that warlike nation, 
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to receive laws from a young prince, who would 
have reigned over them, had he not difdained their 
crown; and rather wiſhed to ſee it worn by a ſim- 
ple palatine ; who, if he had not been prevented by 
the misfortunes of his protector, would have adorn- 
ed it with a diſplay of thoſe virtues, of which one of 
the French provinces has nn the happy in- 
fluence. 

Since the great Caſimir, each e more 
ſolicitous to ſecure the crown, than to prmote 
the welfare of the people, ſubmits to the laws which 
the nobility think proper to impoſe. Caſimir, re- 
doubtable by the power of his arms, had impreſſed 
thefe nobles with fear and reſpect : and diffatisfied 
at the aſcendency which the higher order of nobility 
exerted over thoſe of the ſecond order: and ftill 
more offended at the manner in which they all held . 
the peaſants chained down to labour, he, as I have 
already ſaid, eſtabliſhed laws for raiſing the equeſ- 
trian order, and ſecuring the labourer from the op- 
preſſions of their feudal lords, The firſt condition 
which the nobles impoſed on Louis of Hungary 
was, that he ſhould annul all theſe wiſe laws ; that 
he ſhould reinſtate the grand proprietors in their 
tyrannic privileges; and that he ſhould never more 
oppoſe their diſpoſſeſſing their ſlaves, in an arbi- 
trary manner, of the fruits of their SI and even 
of their lives. 

It is thus, oh! unhappy Polanders! that your miſery 
and weakneſs is always ſported with, when you have 
O04 the 
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the atk to remain without exerting yourſelves. 
The grandees ſell to your kings the honour of go- 
yerning them, on condition that they may have the 
liberty of domineering over you. But they reſerve 
to themſelves the advantage of entering into their 
councils, and limiting their power; and take care 
to deprive them of all means of injuring their li- 
berty : while you are too much deſpiſed, even to 
be permitted to offer an opinion ; and muſt have 
exerciſed over you the moſt unbounded power. 
if you are allowed to cultivate the eaith, it 1s that 
they may enjoy the fruits produced by your labour : 
if they conſent to let you exiſt on what they call 
their domains, it is with the proviſo of your ren- 
dering them fruitful by the ſweat of your brow. If 
a ſingle reproach, if the ſlighteſt murmur eſcapes 
your lips, you muſt tremble, miſerable wretches that 
you are, leſt ferocious. pride ſhould embue, with 
your blood, the foil which you have watered with 
your tears, It is your only part to ſuffer with re- 
ſignation; for, if you complain, you are puniſhed ; 
if you fly, you. will be purſued, and dragged back 
to that ſpot of carth, whoſe thorns will be your on- 
ly portion of its produce: you and your wife, and 
your children, and their children, belong not to 
you, but make part of the ground on which you 
vegetate, as well as the trees which bear their fruit 
alſo upon it. Though the proprietor is of the ſame 
ipecies with yourſelf, it is not for you to conſider 
him 
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him as your equal: he is your maſter ; he is the 
arbiter of your days. If you die by his means, 
the only puniſhment of his caprice is, at moſt, but 
a trifling fine. You behold, when humbly attend- 
ing his court, ſervants who have the care of his 
horſes ; who ſtand always ready to obey his com- 
mands ; follow his ſteps; and ſerve as his eſcort : 
but you mult not ſuppoſe that they are men of your 
own claſs: no; they are nobles ; retained in his 
pay indeed, and whoſe minds are no better inform- 
ed than yours; yet they are the flowers of the re- 
public, while you are but the ſorry leaves. 
Mounted on the horſes of their patron, theſe no- 
bles haſten to preſent themſelves at the diet of the 
province: there they proudly take their ſeats; aſ- 
ſume an important, and even menacing tone; and 
if they obtain not the honour of being members 
of the general diet, they ſend palatines thither, who 
ſtyle themſelves repreſentatives of the nation, but 
without repreſenting you; becauſe you are conſi- 
dered as nothing. | 
When the election of a new nen comes on, 
theſe hirelings accompany their maſter; and add 
ſplendor to his train, by the glare of their ſabres, 
which are now terrible only to their countrymen: 
there they ſtand ready to give their votes, and peat 
out their acclamations in favour of him whoſe trea- 
ſure has been poured among them with the 1 
unſparing prodigality. | 
There 
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There is no exaggeration in this account. Such 
is Poland; ſuch are her Kings; and fach ber pala - 
tines, her nobles, and her ſerfs or bondmen; for the 
peaſants of that country are abſolutely ſuch. : 

Every nation has, in its political character, ſome 
predominant propenſity: that of the Poles feems 
hicherto to have been the chuſing of their king, 
whenever the throne became vacant. There is 
ſomething noble in thus electing a monarch: it 
even carries with it the appearance of wiſdom. How 
brilliant is the act of inveſting, of our own accord, 
with the ſupreme authority, that perſon whom we 
muſt afterwards obey! Our election will be made 
undoubtedly becauſe we believe the object of our 
choice is worthy to reign over us: and we ſhall 
ſubmit ourſelves to him, becauſe we are willing to 
be under his command. The gratitude which he 
owes to his people will make him juſt toward thoſe 
who have elected him: and, in fine, we ſhall never 
be in-danger of feeing the executive power in the 
hands of a furious, a weak, or a vicious prince, 
whom the gs: cnn: d eee 
throne, | 

Theſe arguments, the moſt ſpecious which can 


be employed to defend the election of kings, will 


undoubtedly be urged by ſuch as favour that ſy- 
ftem. -But if we confider all the misfortunes, all the 
intrigues, all the rivalſhips, and all the diſſentions 
to which a monarchy is ſubject, whenever the throne 

becomes 
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becomes vacant, we ſhall find that chere is more 
danger from elections than from e ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


Beſides, are the in; requilte for * 
well ſo very conſpicuous, that it is eaſy to diſcern 
in what man they all unite? All che ſubjects in a 
kingdom ought to obey and reſpect the ſovereign 
who has been elected: are they all convened for 
electing him? or if they were, are they all * 
of judging of his merit? 

If the people at large deſire to 8 virtuous | 
prince upon the Mrone, thoſe of ſuperior rank wiſh 
only for a man of diſtinguiſhed title. . If the wel- 
fare of the people demands a monarch equally at- 
tentive to the intereſt of all his ſubjects : their lords 
require in him, to whom they give their ſuffrages, 
a diſpoſition to attend to no * below the rank 
of nobility, _ 

The nobles, who have every thing to expect from 
the monarch who ſhall be elected through their in- 
fluence, divide into parties, each of which endea- 
vours to ſecure the crown for that candidate, on 
whoſe favour its members can moſt rely; while the 
competitors, for the crown, more employed with 
their own glory, than ſolicitous about the public 
welfare, endeayour to increaſe their reſpective par- 
ties; and ſeek rather to bear away by force, than 
lawfully to obtain the obje& of their ambition: 
thus violence uſurps the plate of free will, 

As 
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As the crown is obtained through intrigue ; by 
inſpiring ſome with hopes, and others with fear; it 
is ſupported by the ſame management : the mo- 
narch of courſe believes that he owes his elevation 
more to his own addreſs and policy than to the wiſe 
choice of the electors: and having only himſelf to 
applaud, he does not conceive that there is any tie 
of gratitude to bind him to thoſe whom he has ſe- 
duced or awed to favour his election: thus all the 
mighty benefits, which ought to reſult from having 
the crown elective, vaniſh at once. 

As ſoon as the election is over, the people are in- 
formed of it: and the nation who exult in having 
the right of chuſing their king, muſt obey a prince 
who, for ought they know of him, may poſſeſs nei- 


ther virtues nor talents. The grandees, who had 


oppoſed the ſucceſsful candidate, becoming furious 
by the diſappointment of their ſchemes, vent their 
rage on their innocent vaſſals ; and do all in their 
power to humiliate and diminiſh the glory of their 
triumphant rival. As they cannot raiſe themſelves 
to the height he has aſcended, they endeavour to 
drag him down to their own level: and paying no 
regard to the intereſt of a prince, who has defeated 
their expectations; or to the welfare of a people, 
whom they conſider only as an immenſe property, 
portioned out among themſelves and their equals ; 
the unhappy country has, inſtead of a chief ſolicit- 


ous for the public good, a monarch who 1s obliged 
| ta 
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to employ his unremitted attention in defending his 
own power : inſtead of patriotic citizens uniting to 
ſupport the ſtates, nobles diſtracted with the deſire 
of domineering over every thing: and, inſtead of 
wealth, the labour of ſlavery, which they perform 
with reluctance, as no ſhare of its produce will be- 
long to them. 

- I ſhould be glad to know whether there is one 
fingle Frenchman who, after viewing this portrait, 
drawn by the pencil of truth, would envy the Po- 
landers the privilege of which they are ſo tena- 
cious? 

Poland acquired this fatal right in a legal and 
conſtitutional manner, in the year 1 550, under Sigiſ- 
mund-Auguſtus, who ſubſcribed to an a& which 
eſtabliſhed in the nation, or rather in the grandees, 
for among this unhappy people the higher order of 
nobility is conſidered as the whole nation, he unli- 
mited right of electiug a monarch every time the throne 
became vacant : and as Sigiſmund left no children, 
nor any near relations, this famous charter which 
had been confirmed in a ſolemn diet, and which is 
known under the title of the pacta conventa, was, on 
the death of the king, carried into the fulleſt exe - 
cution; and from that period there is no doubt but 
the law which renders the crown of Poland elective 
has been one of the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 

The pacta conventa, in confirmation of the con - 
ceſſions made by Louis of Hungary, not only im- 


ports 
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ports #hat the king all be elected, but moreover that 
be fhall never appoin; a ſucceſſor : that the general diets 
ſhall aſſemble every two years: that all the nobles, ſub- 
jets of the kingdom, ſhall have a right of ſuffrage in the 
eleftional diets : that if. the king does any injury to the 
laws or to the privileges of the nation, the ſubjefs your 
be releaſed from their oath of fidelity, 

It is. an undoubted truth, that no individual, be 
he a native or a foreigner, who has not any natural 
right to the crown, but on whom it is beſtowed, 
with the proviſo that he ſhall perform certain ſpe- 
cified conditions; on which conditions he accepts 
it, and which he ſwears to fulfil, cannot in- 
fringe them without being guilty of perjury and 
uſurpation. But-if he diſcovers great injuſtice in 
the laws which he has fworn to obey : if he finds 
that the unhappineſs of the people muſt be the con- 
ſequence of his obeying them, he may, actuated by 
nobleneſs and magnanimity, and ſupported by the 
troops in his pay, which are almoſt always foreign- 
ers, convoke the whole nation in —_ aſſembly, 
and ſay to them, | 

In you, whenever you are Amd, dwells the 
© ſapreme. power of confirming or annulling the 
ancient laws. Is it your will that the general 
4 diets ſhall be compoſed of the higher order of 
© theinobles only? That the electional diets ſhall 
% never admit any below the ſecond order of no- 
(© bles? Do you perfiſt 4 in thinking that the huſ- 
—— 
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© hand man, ho tills the ground, ought always to 
cc remain a bondman ; and that even the chief af 
ce the kingdom ſhall not have power to ſet him 
© free? Is it your opinion that the monarch of 
© Poland ſhould always remain of little account ; 
&« and that much the greater part of his ſubjects 
c ſhould be accounted as nothing? 

If ſuch be your will, begane, leave me; 1 
« I ſhall retire to my palace: there remains for me 
« but this alternative: to continue faithful to my 
cc oath, or to abdicate the throne. If, on the con- 
cc trary, it is your true with to annul thoſe laws, 
« draw near to me, and let us canfult about the 
« means of annihilating the uſurpations which have 
© been made on the rights of the throne and the 
rights of the nation.” Such are the ideas which 
ought to animate a great prince: and a king of Po- 
land, who had been directed by them, would have 
preſerved his kingdom from decay, perhaps from 
approaching deſtruction. 

The ſucceſſors of Sigiſmund, ſatisfied with hav- 
ing obtained the crown, have held it in ſuch a man 
ner, that they rather choſe to ſee it diſpoiled ot its 
moſt glorious ornaments; than to have the honour 
of recovering all its energy and all its luſtre: chile 
the nobility, aſſuming to themſelves excluſively the 
whole power of the nation, may juſtly be reproach- 
ed ag ari/tocrates in the fulleſt ſenſe of che term. 
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Henry of Valois rendered the power of electing 
kings ſtill more precious to this ariſtocratic body, 
by the profuſion. of gold and of promiſes with 
which he purchaſed their votes: for it has never 
been on the candidate who had the moſt brilliant 
talents to diſplay, but to him who had the largeſt 
ſhare of wealth to diſperſe among them, that the 
grandees of Poland have conferred the crown: ſo 
true it is, that men, who aſſume a falſe appear- 
ance of grandeur, and magnanimity, often con- 
ceal, beneath it all the vices and all the meanneſs 
of that claſs of people whom they deſpiſe. 

Under Stephen Bathori the grandees of Poland 
ſubjected the king to the direction of ſixteen ſena- 
tors; who were appointed by the diet, and without 
whoſe conſent he could not determine on any mat- 
ter of importance: this was in fact giving bim 
ſixteen colleagues: for it was not the opinions of 
theſe ſenators, that he was to receive, but their 
conſent that he muſt obtain. They afterwards de- 
prived him of the right of judging, in the laſt re- 
ſort, the cauſes of the nobility, unleſs the affair 
brought before him had happened within a very 
ſmall diſtance from the royal reſidence: and they 
eſtabliſned courts of juſtice, whoſe members were 
elected by the nobles of each palatinate or pro- 
vince. n | | 
From that moment the king was no more the 


protector of the citizen or the plebeian againſt their 
noble 
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noble oppreſſors; but the latter might commit, 
upon their reſpective territories, all kinds of inju- 
ſtice, every act of btutality, to which their in- 
clination ſhould prompt them, without having 
any thing to 2 from the authority of the 
prince. 

Of what ene is it to the greater part 
of a nation, to have a king, when that king, re- 
nouncing his nobleſt prerogative, can no longer 
defend them againſt the injuſtice and TTY of 
their oppreſſors? | 

In fine, in the reign of John Caſimir, thoſe 1 no- 
bles, who had degraded their monarch; who had 
placed his authority under the tuition of fixteen 
ſenators ; and deprived him of that precious pre- 
rogative of defending the weak againſt the ſtrong, 
aſpired to a degree of power ſuperior to that of 
the king, in the privilege of ſtopping, by the ne- 
gative of any one member of their body who was 
admitted to the diet, any reſolution however una- 
nimouſly agreed to; and even of diſſolving the aſ- 
ſembly: and the nobles got this prodigious pri- 
vilege, known under the name of /iberum veto, 
paſſed into a law. 

In Rome, it is true, one ſingle tribune could, by 
his veto, ſtop x decree of the ſenate ; but that tri- 
bune-xepreſented the whole Roman people: while 
the Poliſh noble, fitting in the diet, repreſents 
only a very ſmall portion of the nobility of his pa- 

Vol. I. ” latinate: 
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latinate: and ſtill, whether he acts under the fren- 
zy of intoxication ; whether his motives are too ob- 
ſcure to be penetrated by the light of reaſon; or 
whether he be too ſtupid to give any reply to the 
preſſing arguments of his colleagues beſides this 
unfortunate veto, the wiſeſt reſolutions are ſuſpend- 
ed by it; and the diet muſt proceed to fome other 
ſubject, which frequently meets with the ſame ab- 
furd contradiction. f 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the body of nol. 
ty, who at this time exerciſed a .privilege ſo de- 
ſtructive to all good reſolutions, after having expe- 
rienced the fatal conſequences of it, ſhewed a 
deſpicable degree of pride and ſelf- intereſtedneſs, 
and merited all the misfortunes which have befallen 
them. 

After all theſe uſurpations made by the Pohſh 
nobility, the king ſtill poſſeſſed, in one laſt remain- 
ing prerogative, the power of indulging his bene- 
volence: he had the liberty of diſpoſing of what 
is called in Poland the fora/ties; which are the an- 
cient fiefs dependant on the republic. But under 
the preſent king, the crown has been deprived of 
the right of conferring, them, as well as the princi- 
pal dignities, without the conſent of the permanent 
couucil: and the conſequence is, that the chief of a 
kingdom, which before the laſt diviſion, was as ex- 
tenſive as France, poſſeſſes not the power of doing 


good or evil: and yet, in this ſtate of royal nullity, 
he 
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he has all the moſt ſtriking and auguſt appearance of 
| ſovereignty. ©* Whoever ſees (fays M. de Voltaire) 
«© a king of Poland, in the royal pomp of majeſty,” 
© will" believe him the moſt abſolute prince in 
Europe: he is, u the one who is leaſt 
« ſo.“ 

Before I take a view of the preſent late of Po- 
land, it may not be unintereſting to the French, 
who have, in one of the provinces of France, reap- 
ed the fruits of the virtues of Staniſlawe, duke of 
Lorraine, to know on what title the throne of Po- 
land is founded. It muſt be remembered that, to- 
wards the end of the laſt century, Frederick Au- 
guſtus, Elector of Saxony, bore away the Poliſh 
crown from all his competitors; and that, in virtue 
of an election perfectly conformable to the laws of 
the country, he was placed upon the throne. 

Unfortunately for this prince, he ſaw in Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, then ſcarcely eighteen 
years of age, only a minor king, held under the 
tuition of a weak grand-mother ; and formed the 
reſolution of reuniting to Poland the province of 
Livonia, which had been for the ſpace of a century 
under the dominion of the Swedes. 10 

This project, juſt or unjuſt, which was agreed to 
by the ſtates, had originated in the oath taken by 
the king, to conquer all thoſe provinces of which 
Sweden had deſpoiled Poland, and of which Livo- 
nia (as they ſaid) made a part. 

P 2 Charles 
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bb Charle XII. having vanquiſhed the Muſcovites 
| and the Polanders in the battle of Narva, penetrat- 
ed into Courland : and incenſed at the alliance 
formed between the Czar and Auguſtus, he con- 
ceived the defign of dethroning the latter. After 
ſpreading terror through the hoſom of Poland, he 
cauſed a diet to be convoked at Warſaw, command 
ing it to elect, within five days, Staniſlaws Leczin- 
{ki to the throne: and before the fifth day expired 

the command of Charles XII. was executed. 
Such an election as this, made under the eyes of 
a conqueror, and which was preſcribed by venge- 
ance, and performed by fear, could neither de- 
throne a king legally elected, nor create another. 
The firſt title of Staniſlaws to the crown of Poland 
. was therefore no other than that of force, which 
. made the law give way, but which could not de- 
|| ſtroy it: and, notwirliſtanding his election, Au- 
1 guſtus was received as king among the ſtates. He 
| found himſelf however ſtill fo unable to reſiſt 
Charles, though he had gained a victory over one of 
| the Swediſh generals, that the moment that young 
| conqueror impoſed upon him as the firſt condition 
(i of a. peace, the hard law of abdicating his crown, 
if he, ſubmuted ; and fubferibed to the moft cruel 
| terms which-can- be required of a monarch. But 
1 this; was not all; for Auguſtus, in a letter which 
Charles commanded him to write to Staniftaws; ac- 
knowledged, 
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knowledged, as king of Poland, the man whom be 
had till then conſidered as a ſubject. 

Could this ſecond title render the. election of 
Staniflaws valid? Certainly not; for even if this 
forced reſignation could be ſuppoſed to have the 
effect of a voluntary abdication, it could only be at 
the time it was made that the throne became va- 
cant: conſequently any anterior election was of 
no effect: and to render Staniſlaws lawful king 
of Poland, it was neceſſary to proceed to a new 
election, and for him to be choſen by a majority 
of ſuffrages. 

Staniſlaws being acknowledged as king by the 
prince who abdicated, could not ſtrengthen his firſt 
title: becauſe the crown of Poland being elective, 
the monarch, who deſcends voluntarily from the 
throne, cannot cauſe any other perſon to aſſume his 
place, ualeſs that perſon has been elected by the 
nobles, convoked for the * of chuſing a ſo- 
vereign. 

The law of nations will pronounce the reſult of 
theſe facts to be, that, notwithſtanding his abdica- 
tion, notwithſtanding his letter to Staniſlaws, and 
the election of that palatine, Frederick Auguſtus 
was authoriſed, upon his return to Poland, during 
the troubles and long ſlumber of Charles XII. to 
replace himſelf upon the throne, becauſe there did 
not exiſt y other lawful king of Poland. | 
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It may perhaps be ſaid: that Staniſlaws, notwith- 
ſtanding, enjoyed the title of king even to his death. 
I grant he did; and that he enjoyed it with reaſon 
after the 18th of November 1938; becauſe, in one 
of the articles of the treaty'of Vienna, io which the 
empire, France, the court of Dreſden, the king of 
Poland, and Ruſſia were parties, it was agreed that 

Staniflaws, in abdicating the crown of Poland, ſhould 
preſerve nevertheleſs the title aud the honours ;. and that 
his own property and that of the queen bis wife Je be 
reflored. 

This crown, which he abdicated, he hed; ne- 
ver worn, though it had been voted to him by 
a majority of deputies, in the diet of 1733; but 
although the Emperor Ferdinand VI. had the 

power, with the aſſiſtance of Ruſſia, of placing the 
Elector of Saxony, ſon of Auguſtus II. on the 
throne, yet the right of Staniſlaws was in appear- 
ance ſufficiently legal, to make the terms of his 
renunciation honourable to him : and the armed 
powers in 1734 judged it neceſſary to attend to 
the conditions. 

I have entered more at large i into this part of the 
Poliſh hiſtory ; becauſe I do not know that any 
writer has hitherto thoroughly examined it,. I ſhall 
now return to the preſent ſtate of Poland, and the 
cauſe of its misfortunes. Alas! why is it that we 
always find religion among the ſources ſo fatal to 
the tranquillity of empires ? 

The 
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The proteſtant doctrines which were ſpread all 
over Germany, had penetrated Poland, and were 
there oppoſed by perſecutions. Novelties, which 
would die away, if treated with indifference, in- 
creaſe and multiply under intoleranee. This new 
faith had already made ſuch a progreſs, that Sigiſ- 
mund-Auguſtus, inſtead of perſecuting his proteſt- 
ant ſubjects, as his father had done, took the wiſer 
part of granting them full liberty of exerciſing their 
religion; and admitted them, as well as thoſe of 
the Greek church, and other ſectaries, to a right of 
ſuffrage in the diets; and of all the honours and 
privileges which the catholics were deſirous of en- 
joying excluſively. But this prince, worthy of the 
name of Auguſtus, diffuſed his own ſpirit of mode- 
ration and impartiality with ſuch effect. through the 
whole nation, that the people conſented that no 
difference of opinion in religious matters ſhould 
produce any in civil or political rights: in conſe- 
quence of which, one of the articles inſerted in the 
pacta ronventa, which the ſucceſſors of Sigiſmund 
have been obliged to ſubſcribe, imports that the 
ſubſcriber /ba/l maintain peace among the diſſenters : 
by this word diſſenters is underſtood al who differ 
in religious opinions. 

Henry of Valois having endeavoured, after his 
election, to avoid ſubſcribing to this article, they 
threatened to Ceprive him of the crown, and his 
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zeal was not ſtrong enough to make bim run the 
chance of loſing it. 

It was a great point in favour of Reaſon, to have a 
law of the ſtate to defend itagainſt Fanaticiſm: but that 

monſter is always meditating injuſtice and crimes, 
even when they cannot be executed: and, deceit- 
ful in its weakneſs, it only waits the moment of re- 
turning power, to exerciſe them in all their fury. 
It ſoon began in Poland, by declaring war 
with the Arians, of which ſect there were à great 
number in the kingdom. The proteſtants, and 
thoſe of the Greek church, had the imprudence to 
take a decided part againſt the Arians; by which 
they weakened themſelves, and ſtrengthened their 
common enemy, who ſhortly after attacked them 
ſeparately, and, in 1733, excluded them from the 
_ diets, 
The ander encouraged by this ſucceſs, pro- 
ceeded fo far as to declare guilty of high treaſon 
all thoſe diſſenters who ſhould endeavour to revive 
the ancient decrees, by the intervention of thoſe fo- 
reign powers, who had guaranteed the treaty of 
Olivia ; for they had not forgot that the treaty al- 
luded to, confirmed them in the privileges of which 
they were now to be deſpoiled. 

Such was the aſcendency of the Roman catholic 
religion, in the year 1764, when the preſent king 
was raiſed to the throne of Poland by the influence 

of the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; who could not have 
| employed 
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employed her power more nobly than by favour 
ing the election of a prince of thirty- two years of 
age; Whoſe ſweetneſs, eloquence, and humanity, 
uniting with all the graces of his age, rendered 
him worthy of a happier proſpect. 

\ The new monarch was too wile to aggravate the 
injuſtice with which the diſſenters were overwhelm. 
ed: but a king of Poland cannot prevent the per- 
ſecution which the diet preſcribes; ſo that the un- 
happy and opprefſed diſſenters did not find. the. 
ſupport which they expected from the chief of the 
nation ; and as to the diet, they could not hope 
that its members would expoſe themſelves to be 
proſcribed, as guilty of high treaſon, by addreſſing 
the courts of London, Peterſburg, Berlin, and Co- 
penbagen, as guarantees of the treaty of Olivia. 

It is neceſſary however to obſerve, that Ruſſia was 
not one of the powers which were parties in that 
treaty : ſhe had not even been a mediator on the 
occaſion : which gives reaſon to ſuſpe& that the 
empreſs, had promoted the inſurrection of the diſ- 
ſenters, and induced them to apply to her for ſuc- 
cour, that ſhe might have a pretext for ſending 
troops into Poland, and of n her domi- 

nion there. 
Some of thoſe writers, who pay no reſpe& to 
kings, nor to truth, which is ſtill more reſpectable, 
have dared to aſſert, that the king of Poland was 
in league with the Empreſs, to admit a foreign ar- 
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my into his dominions; with a deſign of making 
the ſenators and palatines yield, by means of a force 
which he had not at command, All which has en- 
ſued from this invaſion, proves that the eee was 
not guilty of this perfidy. | 

In the diet of 1766 the foreign powers, who hat 
guaranteed the treaty of Olivia, demanded the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the diſſenters in all their privileges; 
but they found an inſurmountable oppoſition from 
the greater part of the members of the diet; and the 
ſeſſion became ſo outrageous on this occaſion, that 
the king judged it neceſſary to remove from it. A 
decree was however paſſed there, which granted to 
the diſſenters, but expreſsly out of regard to the 
foreign powers, the more free exerciſe, of their re- 
ligion. It was of too much conſequence to Ruſſia, 
that the ſtorm, thus raiſed, ſhould not ſpeedily ſub- 
fide, to allow of her approving the deciſion of the 
diet : her diſapprobation was therefore immediate- 
ly manifeſted. The diſſenters, encouraged by her 
protection, formed various confederacies, which 
were ſoon ſtrengthened by the diſcontented catho- 
lics, who united with them. The prince of Rad- 
fivil, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing 
the election of the king, was named marſhal of the 
confederates: and thus the man whom the Empreſs 
had once found more inflexible than any of his 
colleagues, in oppoſing her deſigns, now headed 


the party which favoured her intereſt. / 
. The 
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The convoking of the diet by the king, in order 
to prevent the progreſs of the civil war, was ſucceed- 
ed by one of the greateſt acts of injuſtice which can 

be committed in a ſtate. The biſhop of Cracow 
and the biſhop of Kiof were hurried away in the 
dead of night, by a detachment of the Empreſs's 
foldiers, and conducted to Ruſſia, where they re- 
mained in captivity for ſeven years. 
What! could ſuchaviolation ofthe territories ofany 
ſtate remain unpuniſhed? Did not all the Polanders, 
animated with a juſt indignation, unite to drive the 
Ruſſians out of the dominions of the republic? 
Renounced they not their hatred and diſſentions, 
to call upon the ſame God to witneſs the affront put 
upon public liberty; and to ſwear upon the ſame 
altar to ſhed even the laſt drop of their blood, ra- 
ther than ſuffer their fellow citizens to groan un- 
der the fetters of a foreign power? But there ex- 
iſted no longer among theſe republicans any re- 
mains of their ancient heroiſm; any regard for 
their country; or any love of liberty. They were 
no more a nation of warriors: but they were ca- 
tholics; they were proteſtants, either oppreſſed or 
ſupported by the agents of deſpotiſm. The diet, 
more alarmed than ſhocked at the treatment expe- 
rienced by the two biſhops, granted to the diſſent- 
ers whatever they demanded, and decreed every 
thing which was preſcribed to them by the court of 
This 
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This baſe complaiſance did not put an end to the 
troubles of Poland: Auſtria, France, and Pruſſia, 
jealous of the aſcendency which Ruſſia had gained 
over that unhappy kingdom, united their endea- 
vours for ſpreading again the fire of diſcord. They, 


by means of their emiſſaries, perſuaded the catho- 


lics that their religion was in the moſt imminent 
danger, while that of the diſſenters was ready to 
triumph over it: and theſe deluded people, hur- 
ried on by an abſurd zeal, ſpread fire and deſola- 
tion wherever they found proteſtant churches. Ruſ- 
ſia, in the mean time, by pretending to withdraw 
her troops out of Poland, cauſed the government to 
ſolicit the favour of their remaining there, to ſtop 
the deſtruction which threatened the republic. 

An army of fanatics having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the fortreſs of Bar, and of the city of Cracow, 
had, in the courſe of four years, many engagements 
with the Ruſſian ſciſmatics, whoſe religion was cer- 
tainly leſs pure, but whoſe troops were better diſ- 
ciplined; and who, by a fatality, which ought to 
cure mankind of engaging in religious wars, had 
almoſt always the advantage. The God of the 
chriſtians is not the God of armies : He preſcribes 
peace to men : and may ill fortune be the lot of 


thoſe who are deſirous of cutting each others throats 


in his cauſe. 
'The catholics of Poland were the original: ag- 


wo One of their fundamental laws directed 


that, 
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that, vit hout paying regard to religious opinions, every. 
citizen, duly qualified io enter into the diets, ſhould be ad- 

mitted there, and participate the hoyours and dignities 
of the republic: and this law ought to have remain- 
ed inviolable. But the diſſenters were guilty of a 
ſtill greater wrong, by calling foreign troops to 
their aid, and drawing the fury of civil war upon 
their country, becauſe they were excluded from 
thoſe ſituations and honours in which = had a 
right to ſhare. 

In the year 1764, when the pint} made 
their laſt demand, there were only two- hundred 
churches in Poland: but they were every where per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of the proteſtant religion 
in their houſes ; their property was reſpected; and 
they held, in common with the cathohcs, not only 
the farofttes, but all military appointments. What 
more was neceſſary for them, if they had confined 
their views to the ſingle object of rendering, to the 
Supreme Being, the adoration which they be- 
lieved moſt worthy of him? Could they not have 
made the ſacrifice of ſome vain honours to the 
Power whom they worſhipped ? If they had not 
ſet a higher value on theſe honours than on their 
religion, they would have reſigned them, rather 
than ſhed the blood of their unjuſt brethren, or do 
an injury to public liberty, and ſubject their coun- 
try to foreign deſpotiſm. 


The 
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The French conſtitution is to be enriched with 
the very ſame law which was expunged from the 
charter of Poland in 1733. When reaſon, which 
is eternal, becomes extinct in one country, it glows 
with greater brightneſs in another. We muſt not 
however deceive ourſelves: we have ſtopped the 
progreſs of Fanaticifm, but we have not annihilated 
it, In the ſouthern province of France, where the 
climate is more favourable to that ſanguinary mon- 
ſter, it ſtill maintains its exiſtence : and its organs, 
though compreſſed by fear, retain at this moment 
their poiſonous breath. May we not apprehended 
that it will one day burſt forth from this conſtrained 
repoſe, and ſhew itſelf in all its terrors? There is 
perhaps but one means of extirpating it forever ; 
and I will venture to point it out! it is by 
effacing, from the French language, the word ca- 
tholics and proteſtants, and ſubſtituting thoſe of 
adorers of the true God; tor ſurely there can be no 
proteſtants (taking the word in its literal ſenſe) in 
a country where equity ordains, and reafon obeys. 
Of what moment is it now to the French, if the citi- 
zen devoted to his country, faithful to his duties, 
and exact in his engagements, renders to the Deity 
an homage different from theirs? If his homage 
be accepted, he will receive the reward: if it be re- 
jected, we ſhall not know that it is fo: if we did 
know it, we could only pity him, whole misfortune” 


it was not to have offered one more acceptable : 
and 
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and that pity would be an additional motive for 
not hating, or tormenting the unfortunate worſhip- 
per before his time. In every country, it is to'men 
who poſſeſs the civic virtues, and not the religious 
ones, that wiſe citizens ſhould confide public 
charges and devote honours. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Or THE Divis fox of POLAND, 


I HAVE explained what Poland was under its 
firſt kings: I have ſhewn how its government, 
which was in the beginning purely monarchical, 
was transformed into an ariſtocracy: and I have 
pointed out the cauſes of thoſe troubles with which 
it has been. agitated : troubles which have not only 
weakened its forces, but plunged into ſtupefaction 
the greater part ofthe people, who conſtitute the vi- 
gour of a nation: and I have brought into my readers 
view all that long ſucceſſion of monarchs, who have 
been raiſed to the throne of Poland, from the tenth 
century to the preſent period, 

We have ſeen in this review the ſplendour 
of the crown, ſo glorious under the great Cafi- 
mir, become diminiſhed, darkened, and at laſt 
wholly extinct, when placed upon the brows of 
ſtrangers, more deſirous of wearing it, than of re- 
obtaining thoſe lawful rights, of which it had been 
deſpoiled. 

Before I touched upon the preſent ſituation of 


Poland, it was neceſſary to ſhew under what pre- 
tence 
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tence the Empreſs of Ruſſia introduced and fixed 


foreign troops in the country. It has coſt me much 
pain to trace ſuch acts of deſpotiſm to the heroine 
of the north; and yet I could not ſuppreſs my in- 
dignation, in ſpeaking of the carrying off and cap- 
tivity of the two prelates ; whoſe title of nuncios, 


of repreſentatives of their palatinates ought to haye 


rendered their perſons ſacred. _ 7 

- This affront, 'given to a nation which gloried in 
being free, has touched me more deeply, and filled 
me with greater abhorence than it did the Poland- 


ers, under whoſe eyes the act was performed. Their 


indifference to ſuch an injury done to the law of 
nations and-to liberty, makes them appear unde- 
ſerving of freedom. Yer, if the citizen retains no- 
thing but the languor of the ſlave; if the king no 
longer poſſeſſes the dignity of the monarch ; and if 
the very ſoul of the bondman becomes annihilated 
by ſervitude, what could be expected of a people, 
who are univerſally degtaded by the viciouſneſs of 
theit conſſtitution? 

Intalerange gave the final a to the ruin of 
Poland it would not ſuffer proteſtants to be ad- 
mittegranto the diet, or the ſenate : and yet it per- 
mitteil foreign ſoldiers to eſtabliſh themſelves in the 
kingilom; ro make laws for it; and to dictate the 
decrees of both the diet and the ſenate ! Surely this 
was the moſb extreme degree of blind fanaticiſm ! 
and yet theſe are the people whom the philoſopher 
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of Geneva wiſhed to regenerate ; and for whom he 


took the pains of drawing up the plan of a conſti. 
tution, of which the Polanders were not capable of | 
underſtanding the worth, 

Before I analize this conſtitution, it will be pro- 
per to examine the great political body, for which 


it was intended: a body depreſſed by its faults ; 


by its misfortunes; and by the union of thoſe 
powers whoſe intereſt it is that it ſhould no more 
recover its energy - 

Never was there any political plan conducled 
with more myſtery, or executed with greater aſſur- 
ance, than that for the dividing of Poland between 
Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia. This treaty, which 
aſtoniſhed every power who had not been called 
upon to be a party in it, was projected in 1769, 
between Frederick and the Emperor; and ſigned 
at Peterſburg in 1772. Thus three years had been 
ſpent in fecret negociations, without any of thofe 
iluſtrious ſpies, who are ſo magnificently paid by 


their employers for prying into the ſecrets of the 


courts in which they refide, being able to diſcover 
what was the ſubject of them. Though this impe- 
netrable ſecrecy may do ſo much honour to the ca- 
binets of Berlin, Vienna, and Peterſburg, it can 


give us no very high idea of the reſources of thoſe 


employed to obſerve them. 
Frederick had, for a long time beheld Poliſh 
Pruſſia, which ſeparates the provinces of Germany 
from 
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from eaſtern Pruſſia, with a deſiring eye; for he 
had, in the preceding war, experienced the incon- 
veniency of their ſeparation. It ſeemed an object 
of importance to that king, who conſidered his own 


greatneſs in a military point of view, to be able to 


march his troops from Berlin to Koninſburg withe 
out quitting his own territories, 

He had acquired Sileſia by force of arms, but he 
had been obliged to fight many battles, and eyen 
to run the chance of loſing his kingdom before he 
could ſecure its poſſeſſion : it, therefore, appeared 
a very deſirable object to conquer a fertile and well 
peopled province, by the powers of his mind alone, 
without expoſing the life of one ſingle ſoldier : and, 
with the view of doing ſo, he appeared indifferent 
to the troubles of Poland, and gave no aſſiſtance to 
the king, whoſe election he had promoted. A new 
calamity, that of the plague, having broken out 
to ſecond the ravages made by other cauſes in Po- 
land, Frederick ſeized that pretence for marching 
troops to the frontiers, and occupying all Poliſh 
Pruſſia. 

But it was of little conſequence, to occupy, un- 
leſs he could maintain poſſeſſion : and it was not 
probable that Ruſſia and Auſtria would ſuffer him 
to increaſe his dominions by the addition of a pro- 
vince.to which he had no right. Any attempt to 
reconcile the Empreſs of Ruſſia to ſuch a proceed- 
ing, by propoſing that ſhe ſhould, on her part, 
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ſeize likewiſe upon a province, would have beer 
impolitic; as the diſcovery of this ſcheme might 
probably have proved the means of its deſtruction: 
for the Empreſs, in confequence of her troops hay- 
ing eſtabliſhed themfelves in Poland, conſidered 
herſelf as ſovereign of the whole country; where 
ſhe gave laws to the king, diftated the decrees of 
the diet, and exerciſed every act of ſovereignty, 
except levying taxes. 

Frederick, tbo wife to draw himfelf into ſuck a 
ſcrape with Catharine, . addreſſed the emperor on 
the ſubject : and communicated his defign to that 
prince, in two interviews which he had with him; 
one in Sileſia and the other in Auſtria: for when ſo- 
vereigns are deſirous that their projects ſhould not 
be prevented, they forbear employing one miniſter 
to confer with another miniſter ; becauſe even if 
theſe did not truſt the fecret to their ſecretaries, 
there would ſtill be two perſons privy to the af- 
fair. 

The Emperor undoubtedly approved of the pro- 
poſal made him by. the king of Pruſſia; for he 
availed himſelf of the ſame pretext, - and purſued 
the ſame meaſures-: and, in the year 1772, he had, 
by extending his lines, ſucceſſively got poſſeſſion of 

all that part of Poland which was appropriated to 
him in this diviſion. 
The empreſs did not ſee, without inquietude, 


| theſe two ſovereigns advance their armies into Po- 
land: 
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land: but it was impoſſible for her to ſuſpe& the 
agreement which had taken place between theſe 
two rival powers, who laid down their arms, to 
reſume them probably the very moment that 2 
was ſtrong enough to attack the other. 

The Polanders were under the ſame deluſion as 
the Empreſs, reſpecting che proceedings of the two 
monarchs. They ſuppoſed their armies poſted in 
their territories to defend them, and to obſerve each 
others motions : while Frederick and the Emperor 
determined to conceal their deſigns from the Em- 
preſs, until ſheſhould be engaged in a war with the 
Port; when ſhe would find three enemies to con- 
tend with, inſtead of one, if ſhe ſhould be obſti- 
nately bent on oppoſing the partition they had 
agreed upon: and this they knew muſt oblige her 
to comply from motives of prudence rather than 
intereſt. 

As ſoon as the conſent of Catharine was thus ob- 
tained, the grand myſtery was diſcloſed to the world. 
The Emperor began by notifying his intention in 
a memorial to the king and ſenate of Poland. The 
courts of Ruſſia and Pruſſia ſoon followed his ex- 
ample; and, in che month of September 1772, the 
Polanders could no longer doubt that the three 
uſurpers, who required of them to make a regular 
ceſſion of their country, acted in concert with each 
other. 


e A diet 
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A diet was convoked on the 19th of April 1773, 
in which the majority of the deputies oppoſed for 
ſeveral days the diſmembering of the ſtate ; and the 

king ſhewed equal firmneſs on the occaſion. The 
ambaſſadors of the three courts threatened that 
Warſaw ſhould be pillaged by the ſoldiery, if the 
terms of their maſters were not complied with, and 
went ſo far as to give the king to underſtand that 
they would depoſe him. Perhaps it would have. 
been more noble for the monarch to have ſacrificed 
his diadem in the cauſe of his country, and to have 
fallen gloriouſly under the ruins of his throne; but 
this heroic part would have coſt his ſubjects much 
blood, and expoſed the kingdom to all the horrors 
experienced by a pillaged country : for, when the 
Citizens are not all animated with the ſame ſenti- 
ments of honour, with the ſame love of their: coun- 
try, the generous reſolutions of a prince are at beſt 
but feebly ſeconded : and while each individual is 
alarmed for none but himſelf, their reſiſtance is ſo 
weak as only to draw upon them more ſevere 
conditions, | | 

There was in the ſenate a majority of ſix voices 
for accedipg to the demands of the three court: but 
the aſſembly ſhewed greater firmneſs, for the ſame 
reſolution was there carried by a majority of one 
voice. The diet concluded this buſineſs in the 
month of May ; and the commiſſioners, who were 
furniſhed with full powers, ratified the treaty 


exactly 
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cractly as it had been dictated by the three mo- 
narchs. 

By this treaty, Ruſſia obtained the moſt extenſive 
country: the lot of Auſtria was moſt rich in po- 
pulation: and that of Pruſſia had the advantage of 
the moſt flouriſhing commerce. Frederick likewiſe 
became maſter of the navigation of the Viſtula : 
which enabled him to idcreaſe the trade of Memel 
and Koningſberg; and to give a mortal blow to 


that of Poland and Dantzick, by the enormous du- 


ties to which he ſubjected all merchandiſe which 
paſſed that city. 

It might poſſibly have been expected that, after. 
the three courts had accompliſhed their deſign of 
plupdering Poland, they would have recalled their 
ambaſſadors ; withdrawn their troops; abandoned 
the kingdom to its uſeleſs regrets; and left that 


unhappy people to employ themſelves and the*_ 


powers which remained to them, in regenerating 
cheir conſtitution: but when princes have once made 
a foreign ſtate acquainted with the aſcendency they 

have over it, they continue their authority as long as 
poſſible; and are adverſe to the revival of what 
they have ſtricken, becauſe they fear that, upon the 
recovery. af its forces, andignation may prove a ſpur 
to valour, and make it turn upon them, to do it - 

ſelf juſtice : if, therefore, a ſtate ſo oppreſſed be 
weakened by the vices of its conſtitution, the 
Princes, who are its oppreſlors," will aggrevate to 
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the utmoſt of their power the cauſe of its weak- 
nels. 

We have feen that almoſt all the Ae of 
Poland have proceeded from the manner of elect- 
ing their kings: from the too frequent interruption 
of the ſucceſſion of princes: from the unlimited 
power granted to each noble of breaking up the 
diet by his ſingle vote: and from the excluding 
from all honours, and from the privilege of ſetting 
in the diets thoſe who are not of the noble claſs: an 
excluſion which muſt prevent the general will from 
directing the decrees of the diet. 

The articles propofed to the diet by the mini- 
ſters of the three courts, eſtabliſhed all theſe vices 
in the conſtitution, and were prefented under this 
form : 

© The crown of Poland ſhall forever remain 
6 elective, and all order of ſucceſſion ſhall be pro- 
© htbited. All perſons, who may endeavour to in- 
& fringe this law, ſhall be declared enemies of the 
*© country, and proſcribed as ſuch. 

The defire of foreigners to aſcend the throne 
ce having molt frequently occaſioned diviſions and 
& troubles, they ſhall be henceforth excluded; and 
<< it ſhall be an eſtabliſhed law, that, in future, 
** none hut a perſon of Poliſh race, born a gentle- 
* man, and poſſeſſed of landed property in the 
© kingdom, can be elected king of Poland and 
0 grand duke of Lithuania. The ſon or grandſon 


of 
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« of a king cannot be elected immediately after 


t the death of his father or grandfather : an inter- 

cc val of two years muſt elapſe between the two 
6“ reigns. | 

© The government of Poland ſhall forever re- 
* main a free government; independent, and bear- 
& ing the republican form: the true prineſples of 
cc which government are an exact obſervation of 
ce the laws, and the perfect equilibrium of the three 
c orders: that is, of the king, the ſenate, and the 
„ nobles. There ſhall be formed a permanent 
£ council, to which the executive power ſhall be 
% confided, Into this council ſhall be admitted 


ce thoſe perſons of the noble order, who have hi- 


«© therto been excluded from the adminiftration 
of affairs during the intervals of the diets.” 

What an extraordinary occurrence! Such a one 
as will hardly gain credit with poſterity : that three 
powers, without any title but that of the ſword, 
ſhould, in the view of all Europe, quietly difmem- 
ber a great kingdom of the provinces which were 
moſt convenient to each of them, and afterwards 
diate to the people whom they had circumſcribed, 
within narrow limits, the fundamental Jaws under 
which they muſt exiſt, Vet ſuch is the great poli- 
tical event, of which we have been, as I may ſay, 
the witneſſes. 

Although the diffenters had, by this decree, the 
appearance of a triumph, yet the catholics, who 
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had been docile with reſpect to all the other articles, 
ſhewed ſuch oppoſition to the one which reſtored to 
their adverſaries their ancient rights, that, in the 
end, they excluded them from the council, the ſe- 
nate, and the diets. 

The court of Ruſſia, which had no longer an in- 
tereſt to promote by ſupporting them, appeared 
ſatisfied that they were granted the uſe of their 
churches, though on condition of their not uſing 
bells to aſſemble the congregations : that they 
were permitted to perform their religious du- 
ties, and have ſeminaries : and that they might ſic 
in the infetior courts of juſtice. They. were alſo al- 
lowed to claim the admiſſion of three diſſenters, as 
Jurors in the tribunals before which any cauſe re- 
ſpecting religion ſhould be brought by appeal. 

Such were the fruits which the diſſenters reaped 
from the troubles excited by them in Poland. Nor 
will it be forgotten that they enjoyed, before theſe 
troubles, the free exerciſe of their religion: that 
the grand object of their deſires was to be admit- 
ted to the diets : and that thus, after having brought 
foreign troops into the kingdom : after having 
involved their country in all the horrors of civil 
war ; after having. proved the occaſion of part of 
their fellow citizens being ſubjected to the domi- 
nion of their three powerful enemies; they were 
themſelves diſappointed of the advantage they ex- 
pected, to derive from their meaſures, What a 
leſſon does this afford to the people, among whom 

are 
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are found ſome individuals, ſo affected by the loſs 
of certain privileges, as to demand the aſſiſtance 
of foreigners for reclaiming them! No, let us ra- 
ther fly, forever fly our country, if we experience 
there intolerable injuſtice ; but let us never call in 
our ambitious neighbours to profit by our diviſions; 
and, after finding their way into our gountry, un- 
der the character of mediators, to eſtabliſh them 
ſelves there as our maſters. | 

The loſs which Poland ſuſtained by the diviſion 
of 1772 was prodigious. © The number of inhabit- 
ants, which fell with the country they occupied un- 
der the dominion of the Emperor, amounted in the 
year 1776 to two millions, five hundred and eigh- 
ty thouſand perſons. Pruſſia acquired about nine 
hundred - thouſand ; and Ruſſia detached fifteen 
bundred thouſand. Thus the republic loſt, on the 
ſcore of population, near five millions of inhabitants. 

The famous ſalt- mines of Poland were an inex- 
bauſtible ſource of riches to the nation: they had 
been worked for ſix hundred years, and their an- 
nual produce to the crown was eſtimated at eigh- 
teen millions: and theſe ſalt- mines are ſituated in 
the territory which now belongs to the emperor. 
But if the Poliſh republic has been greatly a loſer 
by this change, the peaſant who has ceaſed to be a 
Polander, in conſequence of it, has made a great 
acquiſition ; becauſe the Emperor has given free- 
dom to all choſe who before groaned under bond- 


age 
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age in the boſom of a republic. It is equally un- 
fortunate and ſhameful for a ſtate, when a great 
part of its inhabitants find themſelves benefited by 
becoming the ſubjects of another ſovereign. The loſs 
of people to ſuch a ſtate is never to be repaired ; 
becauſe thoſe who are once ſeparated from it, re- 
membering anly the injuſtice they experience, at- 
tach themſelves to the intereſt of the uſurper, and 
would rather riſk the loſs of every thing than return 
to their ancient yoke. This is one of the truths 
which ſovereigns ſhould always keep in view. 

If che old Poliſh ſyſtem of government has un- 
dergone a very conſiderable change in thoſe pro- 
vinces which fell under the dominion of the Em- 
peror, it has been but little altered in thoſe which 
became the property of Ruſſia. The laws of Po- 
land are there maintained in all their rigour: the 
nobles, the clergy, and the women pay no taxes 
there: merchants are ſubject to only an impoſt, of 
five per cent; and there is a capitation of a rouble 
Per head levied on all other ſubjects. 

There is ſtill exiſting here, but bending towards 
its ruin, a detachment of that ſociety heretofore ſo 
celebrated for its intrigues and its knowledge: which 
had penetrated into all parts of the globe, under the 
veil of religion; and which was regarded by Rome 
as her veteran legion, becauſe it multiphed her 
conqueſts and maintained her pdwer. This ſociety 
indulged the hope of renovation under a foreign 
| | ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, after the general proſcription it had ſuf. 
fered : but all attempts at eſtabliſhing a houſe for 
_ novices at Mohilof were rendered fruittefs by the 
oppoſition they met with. This ſeminary, contain- 
ing about one hundred and fifty individuals, de- 
clines every day, and now preſents only old men, 
who languiſh under the regret of not leaving any ſuc- 


ceſſors on the ſpot where perſecution ſtopped out of 


pity to their weakneſs, 

But I will quit theſe proyinces, ſeparated foreyer 
from Poland, and return into the boſom of that re- 
public, to enquire what are its reſources and pre- 
ſent conſtitution. 

I have fhewn that, ſince the diet of 1775, the 
executive power has been veſted in 2 permanent 
council. This council is compoſed of thirty-ſix 
members: that is, of the king, who is chief and 
preſident; three biſhops, at the head of whom is the 
primate; nine lay ſenators; four miniſters of the 
republic, which is one for each department; the 
marſhal of the diet; and eighteen members of the 
noble order. 

All the members of this —— the chief only 
excepted, muſt be elected every two years: and 
even the primate cannot be rechoſen until two 
years after he ceaſed to be a member. 

The whole council is not renewed at the ſame 
time: twelve of the old members are preſerved ; 
fix 
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fix of whom are of the ſenate, and fix of the noble 
order. 

The ſenators and miniſters are always candidates 
at the election; and the gentlemen who wiſh to be 
admitted, preſent themſelves to the marſhal of the 
diet. Every voter is provided with a printed liſt 
of all the candidates, and he underlines the name 
of him he is willing to elect. | 

This permament council is divided into five de- 
partments : that of foreign affairs; that of police; 
that of war; that of juſtice; and that of finance: and 
the whole council aſſembles as often as it ĩs judged 
neceſſary. 

The king has two ſuffrages; and when he does 
not chuſe to preſide, the primate, or, in his ab- 
fence, the firſt ſenator, propoſes the queſtions for 
deliberation. The king, though abſent, can ſend 
his two ſuffrages. 

The permanent council has no part in the legi- 
flation; neither in the adminiſtration of juſtice : its 
functions are confined to the execution of the laws; 

to the examining all projects which are propoſed to 
them; and to the appointing one out of the three 
candidates to fill any vacant office, the nomination 
to which does not belong to the king. 

The right of making war or peace; ordering the 
levy of troops; concluding alliances; aſſeſſing taxes; 
and, in fine, of performing all acts of ſovereignty 


is veſted in the general diet., 
There 
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There are in Poland two kinds of diets; the or- 
dinary and extraordinary diets: the firſt are con- 
voked every two years ; the other, when any un- 
foreſeen occafton requires their meeting. 

The king takes the advice of the council previ- 
ous to his convoking a diet: he then convokes them 
by addreſſing letters to the palatines of the differ-. 
ent provinces, fix weeks before the affembly is to 
meet. 

The diet ts compofed of the king, the ſenate, and 
the nobles, repreſented by their nuncios or de- 
puties. 

The king preſides in the diet as its chief: he 
figns all the acts and decrees which are paſſed there; 
and they are all publiſhed in his name, and in the 
name of the republic.;-but he has not the right of 
oppoſing its reſolutions: this was the reaſon of my 
obſerving, in the preceding chapter, that the liberum 
veto, enjoyed by each deputy, although reſtramed, 
conferred upon him a power ſuperior to that of the 
king. 

The fecond order of the diet is the n which 


is compoſed of eccleſiaſtics and laymen. The chief 


perſons of the fenate are the biſhops, and the pri- 


mate, who during an interregnum, is chief o * | 


fenate, and vice. king. 


The lay ſenators are the palatines, the caſtellans, 


and the great officers of ſtate. The palatines are 
the — of the provinces, and they hold their 


govern- 
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governments for life. They command the troops 
of their reſpective palatinates, in time of war: they 
convoke the aſſemblies, and preſide in the courts 
of juſtice. The caſtellans are their lieutenants; 
and have no employment but during a war. 

The great officers of the republic, who have ſeats 
in the ſenate, are ten in number: they are the two 
grand marſhals of Poland and Lithuania; the two 
grand chancellors; the two vice chancellors; the 
two grand treaſurers; and the two vice admirals. 

The third order of the diet is formed of the nun- 
cios or repreſentatives of the nobles: theſe nuncios 
are choſen iin what are called the dielines of each 
palatinate ; where every gentleman of eighteen 
years of age may preſent himſelf, give his ſuffrage, 
or be elected. It is neceſſary to his admiſſion, that 
he ſhould be of noble extraction; that he has net 
exerciſed any profeſſion but that of arms; and that 
he either poſſeſſes land in Poland, or is deſcended 
from ſome family that does. There were counted 
in Poland, before the diviſion made of it by Auſtria, 
Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, no leſs than two hundred thou- 
ſand of theſe gentlemen, condemned under pain of 
degradation, to lead a life of idleneſs during a . 
and to ſacrifice their blood in a war. 

The ſenators and the nuncios have their particu- 
lar halls. The nuncios chuſe their preſident before 
they proceed to any other buſineſs: when this elec- 


tion is made, the two chambers unite; the nuncios 
| . kiſs 
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Liſs the king's had, and the members afterwards 
take their places. 

The king is ſeated on an elevated 8 at one 

end of the hall; and at the oppoſite end ſit the ten 
officers of ſtate in elbow chairs. The biſhops, pa- 
latines, and caſtellans or lieutenants, are ranged in 
three lines on either ſides of the throne, ſeated alſo 
in elbow chairs; and behind them are placed the 
nuncios on benches covered with red cloth. The 
ſenators have the privilege of being covered: the 
nuncios fit with their heads uncovered. 
When the king is diſpoſed to ſpeak, he riſes ** 
his ſeat; and coming a few ſteps forward, he calls 
to him the miniſters of ſtate. Then the great of- 
ficers of the crown, who occupy places behind the 
ſenate, advance towards the king; and the four 
grand marſhals, ſtriking the ground at the ſame 
time with their ſtaves of office, the firſt in rank an- 
nounces that the king 1s going to ſpeak. 

Thus we ſee it was with reaſon M. de Voltaire 
ſaid, that, in the eyes of a ſtranger, the king of 
Poland ſeemed to be the ſovereign in Europe who 
had the moſt power ; and that, nevertheleſs, he was 
the one who had the leaſt. 

The throne, which proudly overlooks the whole 
national aſſembly ; all the nuncios kiſſing the king's 
hand ſo, humbly and remaining uncovered before 


him; the great officers who liſten for the ſignal to ſur- 


round him; the ſilence preſcribed to the whole aſſem- 
Vol. I. | R . bly 
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bly four marſhals; and the announcing that the king 
is going to ſpeak; do they not mark a powerful 
monarch, who deigns to permit his prelates and his 
nobles to deliberate before him: but who, in the mo- 
ment that he is diſpoſed to manifeſt his intentions, 
commands them to ſtifle all their thoughts, and 
liſten only to his orders? 

This reſpect, this veneration for the chief of a 
ſtate has nothing in it but what is truly noble: and 
unhappy will be the people who environ not with 
all the pomp of royalty, the prince whom they have 
placed upon the throne : the leſs they exalt him, 
the more they will be themſelves debaſed. Ir 1s 
either not neceſſary for a nation to have a king, or 
it is proper that the prince, which is placed at its 
head, ſhould be dignified by ſuch an auguſt diſplay 
of majeſty, that all below him ſhould ſtill appear 
ſufficiently grand. The king of England, being 
ſerved on the knee in his palace, ennobles the na- 
tion, whoſe repreſentatives fit with him; and limit 
his power. 

When the diet is aſſembled, the permanent coun- 
cil have no occupation: they only attend in a par- 
* ticular place in the ſenate, to anſwer for their own 
conduct: and if there have been no complaints 
made againſt them; or ſuch only as were unfound- 
ed; they receive a public aſſurance of approbation. 
But if they have exceeded their powers, they incur 

reproach z 
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reproach; and the culpable members may be pro- 
nounced guilty of high treaſon by the diet. 

Thus the executive power becomes nothing be- 
fore the legiſlative power, but appears merely as its 
ſubject. This is one of the moſt admirable points 
in the Poliſh conſtitution, and one with which the 
new conſtitution of France ſhould be enriched. If 
at the meeting of each of their legiſlatures, the mi- 
niſters of the king were to ſit apart in the national 
aſſembly; to attend the examination of their paſt 
conduct; to anſwer to all the complaints brought 
againſt them; and to receive a public proof of ap- 
probation or cenſure ; the word reſponſibility would 
have a more determined meaning; and the period 
for ſuch. miniſters to be diſmiſſed from office, and 
make reparation for their faults, would become 
more certain, 

After the members of the diet have attended to 
the reading of the pacta conventa, and examined 
whether it has not been infringed in any point, 
they elect the new members of the permanent coun- 
cil: after which the two chambers of ſenators and 
nuncios ſeparate, and fit in their reſpective halls, 
for diſcuſſing the affairs which come before them. 
All matters relative to the finances are determined 
by a majority of votes: but buſineſs of ſtill higher 
importance can only be decided by the unanimous 
voice of the hall: and their deciſion is ſtopped by 
the oppoſition of one ſingle nuncio. This abſurd& 
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privilege, of ſtopping a deciſion by one ſingle ne- 
gative, took rife in Poland 1n the year 1652, under” 
the reign of John Caſimir :; a nuncio of Lithuania 
pronounced theſe words in the diet, with a loud 
voice, let all deliberation be ſtopped, and he afterwards 
entered his proteſt with the chancellor. The aſ- 
ſembly was ſtruck with this daring act: they heſi- 
tated whether to continue or ſuſpend their deliber- 
tions: thoſe who were for ſuſpenſion joined the 
nuncio of Lithuania : and the pride of the Poland- 
ers being flattered by the idea, that a ſingle indivi- 
dual among them could bear down the king, the ſe- 
nate, and the order of nobles, when his opinion dif- 
fered from theirs, nothing more was neceſſary for 
inducing them to confer on each nuncio, by a funda- 
mental law, the privilege of a liberum veto. A re- 
gulation, propoſed by the moſt conſummate wil- 
dom, would not have been fo univerſally adopted, 
ſo conſtantly maintained, as this wild attribution of 
a right, by which more than one diet have been 
rendered wholly uſeleſs. 
According to the old laws of Poland, the ordi- 
nary diet muſt not continue more than fifteen days; 
nor the extraordinary diet more than ſix weeks: 
in the ſixth week of this diet, the ſenators and nun- 
cios muſt unite, for examining which of the laws 
. Propoſed have been approved of unanimouſly : ſuch 
as have, are figned by the marſhal of the diet, and 
by the nuncios ; the others are rejected: and as 
| ſoon 
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ſoon as this is done, the diet is, by the ſame laws, 
at an end. Theſe: limits have however been ex- 
tended by the late "diets : and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that a body, in which the ſovereign power 
reſides, cannot be diffolved at any fixed period 
againſt its will. As there is but one ſovereign in 
a flate, and as there is conſequently nothing ſupe- 
rior, which can dictate laws to that ſovereign, it 
cannot be reſtrained from continuing to exerciſe 
its power. 

The king of Poland gives audience to ambaſſa- 
dors and to foreign miniſters : he confers with them; 
but he cannot conclude upon any thing withour 
the approbation of the council. He owes, to his 
prudence and to his noble firmneſs, the preſerva- 
tion of theſe royal privileges: and, by an act of the 
preſent diet, the right 1s eſtabliſhed to him of cre- 
ating ſenators, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular : ap- 
pointing the miniſters of ſtate ; the great officers 
of the crown, and of Lithuania; the dignitaries of 
the equeſtriag order; the arch-biſhops and biſhops z 
and of conferring the principal military employ- 
ments. 

The republic entertains for him a troop of two 
thouſand men, who depend only upon him. They 
are compoſed of hulans, or light cavalry, who are 
almoſt all Tartars or Mahomedans : an eſcort of 
. theſe troops always accompany him, and he can de- 
pend on their fidelity. 
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A revenue is aſſigned him to the amount of near 
one hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds fterling 
a year: out of which he has only to pay the ex- 
pences of his houſehold and his own domains : all 
the general expences, as well as the falaries of the 
principal officers, are paid. out of the public re- 
venue. | 

The armies of Poland and Lithuania are inde- 
pendent of each other, and commanded by their 
own generals : but, in time of war, they unite un- 
der the king's command, who places himſelf at 
their head. They form together a body of about 
eighteen thouſand men. 

So weak an army would certainly not dare to 
meet thoſe which might be oppoſed to it, by the 
powers who encircle Poland : but it 1s ſoon rein- 
forced by the nobility of the palatinates, whom the 
king can ſummons, though not without the conſent 
of the diet. When this ſummons is given, every 
perſon, poſſeſſed of a freehold eſtate or lordſhip, is 
bound to afford military ſervice; and either alone 
or at the head of a certain number of armed men, 
range themſelves under the command of the,officers 
belonging to the reſpective diſtricts of the palatin- 
' ates. This army, in which the Polanders place all 
their confidence, is called Poſpolita, and amounts to 
one hundred thouſand men: but it betrayed its weak- 
neſs in 1734, when it was diſperſed by ten thouſand 
Ruſhans, All is not done, when one hundred 

| thouland 
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_ thouſand knights are aſſembled : forage and every 
kind of proviſion muſt be prepared; they muſt be 


diſciplined, taught to manceuvre, and to keep fteadi- 


ly to their ſtandard : they may otherwiſe be formid- 
able in the firſt moment of zeal and impetuoſity, 
but the leaſt check will diſcourage them; the leaſt 
delay extinguiſh their ardour : they muſt conquer 
at once, or they will abandon the field of glory, 
-and return to their homes. | 
Soldiers, kept in pay like thoſe of Ruſſa and Pruſ- 
ſia; whoare ennured to rigorous diſcipline; accuſtom- 
ed to obey, and to ſupport the fire of an enemy with 
fortitude : whoſe trade it 1s to brave death them- 
ſelves, and deal it to others : who preſent to the foe 
a front briſtling with lances ; and who, like a rock 


from whence the thunderbolt recoils, ſtop with im- 


pregnable firmneſs the ſhock of cavalry, who ſoon 
diſperſe under an equally ſupported fire: ſuch bat- 
tallions, contemptible as they appear in the eyes of 
liberty, will always have a great advantage over 
troops little acquainted with military diſcipline; 
who prize life more than victory; who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be hurried along among thoſe who are 
. routed, and never know how to rally; and who 
ſtupidly inſenſible to the voices of their officers 
calling upon them in vain to return, and urged 
by their increaſing terrors, fy more rapidly than 
they are purſued. 


Bac: It 
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If this poſpolite, which may be compared to thoſe 
volunteer bands which were formed under the old 
feudal ſyſtem of France, and which were called the 
ban and arrier ban, is not ſufficiently formidable to 
be feared by the enemy, it is ſtill able to do much 
miſchief at home; by multiplying thoſe confedera- 
cies which tear the boſom of their country, as con- 
tending tempeſts do that of the ocean. After ex- 
amining Rouſſeau's obſervations on the government 
of Poland, we ſhall know what to think of theſe 
confederacies, with the idea of which his republi- 
can mind appears to have been pleaſed, | 

The court of Rome ſtill maintains the right of 
cauſing to be publiſhed, and executed, the bulles 
which it directs to the Poliſh clergy, without con- 
ſulting the civil power. This ſtrange authority, 
ſupported by ſuperſtition, is undoubtedly leſs to be 
feared than that of the armed powers, who have 
arrogated the right of giving laws to Poland : but 
it is very oppreſſive, in conſequence of the ſums it 
draws from that unhappy country; whoſe commerce 
is not ſufficiently flouriſhing to repair the loſs of 
money, which the pope receives in exchange for his 
bulles, his diſpenſations to marry, and his permiſſions 

to uſe that kind of divorce authoriſed in Poland, 

and which is conſidered as one branch of Poliſh 

liberty. | 
The burgeſſes, or inhabitants of the cities of Po- 


land, have loſt almoſt all the privileges they for- 
merly 
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merly poſſeſſed. In the thirteenth century the in- 
habitants of Cracow, and of many other cities, were 
incorporated ; had municipal officers ; and enjoyed 
many immunities, Commerce and the arts flouriſh- 
ed under the auſpices of theſe privileges: even the 
nobles did not think themſelves degraded by exer- 
ciſing them; and the cities ſent deputies to the 
diets, and took part in. the adminiſtration of the re- 
public. But the nobles, who reſided on their own 
domains, grew jealous of the proſperity of the mer- 
chants: and, determined on their humiliation, they 
denied the deputies of the cities àdmiſſion to the 
dietines, or diets, of the provinces; and eſtabliſhed 
it as a rule, that any Polander, who ſhould engage 
in commerce, or follow any profeſſion but that of 
arms, ſhould be no longer permitted to rank among 
them, : . 8 
There is now ſcarcely any privilege remaining to 
diſtinguiſh the burgeſs of a city from a peaſant, ex- 
cept that one which obliges a Poliſh noble, if he 
proſecutes a citizen, io cite him to appear before 
the magiſtrates of the city which he inhabits ; and 
there is no appeal from the deciſion of that magi- 
ſtrate but to the king. By this regulation, thoſe' 
who are burgeſſes cannot be arbitrarily dragged be- 
fore the tribunal of the nobles, and by that means 
afford their proſecutor the hope of getting them 
condemned, though they have not offended. The 
Cities ele& their own bucgomaſters: and their coun- 
| {cllors ; 
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fellors : and they have tribunals for trying crimi- 
nal cauſes, from whence there is no appeal. 
Poland has but few manufactures, though flax 
and hemp are produced there in abundance for ex- 
portation. The paſturage is good for feeding cat- 
tle and ſheep, which might afford hides and wool 
more than ſufficient for home conſumption. Her 
timber for ſhip-building might be made a profitable 
article of commerce, and ſhe might ſupply foreign 
navies with pitch and tar. Her excellent honey 
and wax would alſo be profitable to her: and, by 
means of her potaſhes, from which the derives 
little profit, gunpowder might be eaſily manufac- 
tured, and fold to thoſe powers who turn it to ſo 
cruel a uſe. But what avails it to a people, that 
their country produces for them all the raw mate- 
rials for manufacturing, when they have not induftry 
to employ them? If they ſell them to others, they 
muſt repurchafe them in a manufactured ſtate : and 
rhe price they muſt pay for the manufacturing will 
carry away all the money they ought to receive, 
and which they might have doubled by their la- 
bour. - Thus the balance of trade is in disfavour of 
Poland. | | 

This country mrght have an inexhauſtible ſource 
of wealth in the fertility of her ſoil. It was once 
called the granary , the North: but ſlavery ſoon 
"renders the moſt fruitful vallies barren : and the 
harveſt cannot increaſe amidſt civil wars and ſervi- 
| tude, 
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tude. The Poliſh peaſant is not ſufficiently happy 
on the land he cultivates, to make him try to in- 
creaſe its produce. 

The peaſants of Poland are of three claſſes: the 
firſt includes thoſe of German origin, who'enjoy 
ſome privileges denied to the natives. of the coun- 
try: the ſecond are ſtyled the peaſants of the crown; 
they cultivate the fiefs, and are leſs unfortunate, 
leſs oppreſſed than the others; becauſe they have a 
right of appeal from any ſentence pronounced 


againſt them to the royal courts. The third claſs 


are the peaſants dependent on the lords; and theſe 
are, of all the three claſſes, the moſt miſerable. 
They have no ſecurity for their property, or even 
for their lives; the higheſt of all concerns. This 
horrid injuſtice ſprung up in the ages of barbariſm: 
and until the time of Caſimir the Great, the lord 
had not only a right to kill a peaſant of his eſtate, 
but became his heir, if he left no children. Caſi- 
mir made a law, by which any lord, convicted of 
having deprived an inhabitant of Poland of his life, 
was condemned to pay a heavy fine : and, in order 
to remove the temptation for carrying wickedneſs to 
the laſt degree of ferocity, he ordained that the pro- 
perty of a villager, who died without children, 
ſhould paſs to his neareſt relation. A law ſo wiſe and 
moderate could not be tolerated in Poland : after 
the death of the prince, by whom it was inſtituted, 


its abrogation was obtained in conſequence of a re- 


quiſition 
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quiſition of the lords, and the maxim ſo well 
known in Poland, that a flave cannot bring an actiou 
againſi bis lord, recovered all its force. Thus, at 


the death of a villager who left no children, the 


lord began by poſſeſſing himſelf of his heritage; and 


not one relation of the deceaſed dared to diſpute it 


with him before the tribunal of the nobles. 

While the law in favour of the peaſants was thus 
annihilated, all thoſe which were againſt them, ga- 
thered ſtreagth and authority by time : and there 
exiſts, among others, one which pronounces very 
ſevere penalties on thoſe who ſhould quit their ha- 
bitations without leave. Nothing can more plainly 
demonſtrate the exceſſive miſery of theſe poor pea- 
fants, than the ſentences pronounced, in conſe. 
quence of this ferocious law, upon many of them, 
who ventured to expole themſelves to its rigour, ra- 


ther than remain attached to a domain, on which 


they reaped nothing but oppreſſion and miſery. 
It muſt be ſuppoſed that tyranny, paſſion, and 
rage had greatly multiplied the murders commit- 
ted by the lords, when the diet in 1768 made a law 
which condemned to death any Poliſh noble who 
fhould kill a peaſant : but this law was rendered al- 


molt ineffectual, by the proof it required of the 


deed : for it inſiſted, ha! the murder ſhould be proved 
by two nobles and four peaſants. If there was not this 


number of witneſſes, the ſentence of death was con- 


verted into a ſimple fine, which was never paid, 
becaufe 
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becauſe the relations of the victim dared not de- 
mand vengeance from the law. 

There were, however, under the eyes of theſe 
cruel lords, examples of juſtice and humanity which 
ought to have enlightened their reaſon, and con- 
vinced them that mercileſs maſters a& againſt their 
own intereſt; ſince they would find their views 
better anſwered, by treating their vaſſals with equi- 
ty, than by being harſh and oppreſſive. In 1760 
the late chancellor emancipated, in the palatinate of 
Mazovia, the inhabitants of ſix villages. Before 
their emancipation the uſual number of births 
among theſe ſlaves was forty-three: after they be- 
came free, the average was ſeventy-ſeven: ſo much 
does liberty endear life, and promote the deſire of 
tranſmitting it. The revenue of the lands, culti- 
vated by theſe freed peaſants, increaſed in a till 
greater proportion, for they were almoſt trebled to 
their lord; to whom its inhabitants now paid money 
in lieu of the corvee labour, * 

Accord- 


Similar inſtances of an extraordinary increaſe in the produce 
of eſtates, and the number of births upon them, have occurred in 
our Weſt-India iſlands; not from the emancipation of the ſlaves, 
but in conſequence of their being treated with that care and hu- 
manity which rendered their condition little inferior to that of com- 
fortable ſervitude. 

One very ſtriking inſtance of this kind is known to have hap- 
pened ſome years ſince in Jamaica, A gentleman, whoſe name 

vol. 1. I la- 
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According to the uſage of Poland, the lord is 
obliged to furniſh his vaſſals with cabins to dwell 
in, implements for their work, and ſeeds to ſow the 


I lament my not being able to recollect, as it deſerves to be record- 
ed, came into poſſeſſion of an eſtate in bad condition, and very 
ſcantily ſtocked with negroes. This gentleman, purſuing the die- 
tates of a benevolent heart, in oppoſition to the too general prac- 
tice of the iſland, treated the half-ſtarved, feeble wretches, 
who were, like the ground they cultivated, become his pro- 
perty, with the indulgence and attention of a kind maſter. The 
experiment anſwered his wiſhes: his negroes became healthy, 
ſtrong, and induftrious ; his crops were ever ſeaſon more abundant : 


and fo greatly was the number of theſe happy ſlaves increaſed in 


the ſpace of about eighteen years, though without the addition of 
a fingle one from the market, that their maſter was obliged to 


purchaſe a contiguous eſtate as large as his own, which had been 


nearly depopulated by the barbarous ſeverity of the owner, for the 
purpoſe of employing the ſapernumeraries who had been born in 
his ſervice. 

This cire umſtance, which is well authenticated, was mentioned 
more at Jarge in a Letter, which appeared in the London newpa- 
pers about four years ſince, on the Slave Trade, written by a gen- 
tleman, who had reſided many years in the Weſt Indies. The ar- 
guments uſed by this writer (who ſubſcribed himſelf Dean of 
Middlebham) ſhewed him poſſeſſed of much philanthropy, much good 
ſenſe, and a competent ſhare of local knowledge, to render him 


maſter of the ſubje& upon which he wrote: and it is to be hoped 


that his letter reached the meridian where it was moſt likely to 
ſerve the cauſe of humanity, by convincing the planters that it 
would conduce as much to their intereſt, as to the happineſs of their 
ſlaves, if they were to adopt the ſyſtem marked out for them, and 
ſo ſucceſsfully praiſed, by the gentleman of whom I have been 
ſpeaking. 

ground. 
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ground. But theſe emancipated huſbandmen find 
dwellings at their own expence, purchaſe imple- 
ments for their own uſe, and, ſowing the fields with 
the ſavings of their laſt year's harveſt, bleſs and en- 
rich their benefactor. This example, which it 
would have been ſo glorious and ſo beneficial to fol- 
low, has been imitated by very few of the Poliſh lords. 
Prince Staniſlaws, nephew to the preſent king, is 
one of thoſe few: and, after having given freedom 
to the inhabitants of four villages near Warſaw, he 
made every poſſible effort for extending the noble 
gift of liberty to all the other lordſhips: but a blind 
ſelf-intereſt has hitherto reſiſted his noble ſyſtem of 
benevolence and humanity. 

After having taken a view of the miſerable huſ- 
bandmen of Poland, how is the minds of Frenchmen 
gratified by turning their regards on thoſe who in- 
habit their own plains, and reflecting that they par- 
ticipate with them thoſe rights, on which France is 
forming the baſis of immenſe credit. In Poland 
we behold ſlaves: in France freemen. Alas! why 
has this delightful idea been clouded over by the 
exceſſes of licentiouſneſs? If the lords have been 
unjuſt, . is that a reaſon why their vaſſals ſhould be- 
come furious? If the former have acquired too 
much, ought the latter to tear from them every 
thing they poſſeſs? When * even beyond their 


hopes, 
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hopes, was granted to the people of France, why did 
they, inſtead of receiving the favour with the .ac- 
knowledgements of men relieved from miſery, im- 
poiſon it by tranſports of vengeance. In puſhing the 
love of equality even to madneſs, they have caſt an 
eyc of envy on thoſe towers which riſe aboye their 
thatched roofs ; and have ſought to reduce them to 
the level of their cabins. Inſtead of confining them- 
ſelves to the defence of their own property, they 


have attacked that of other men: and they who 


have complained of being oppreſſed, are become 
the moſt cruel oppreſſors. It was with torches in 
their hands that they demanded the abolition of thoſe 
titles, which have been annihilated without miſchief 
by one ſingle decree. 

As for us inhabitants of the cities, have we ſhewn 
ourſelves more equitable ? We who revolted againſt 
acts of arbitary power, have we not committed till 
greater iniquity? Inſtead of tranquilly enjoying the 
fweets of liberty at home, we have ſought to extend 
it, at one throw, round both the hemiſpheres ! 
Have we calculated what our manufacturers, what 
our maritime cities would loſe, if all at once our 
colonies ſhould ſeparate from the mother country, 
either by rendering themſelves independeat, or by 
the too precipitate emancipation of their ſlaves? 


Have we compared the nature of the productions 
of 
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of our iſlands, and the kind of labour they require, 
with the fruits of our own ſoul, and the manner of 


cultivating them ? 

He who breathes theſe complaints againſt the 
violence of his fellow citizens, 1s a lover of all man- 
kind, whatever may be their features or complexion; 
and wherever he ſees injuſtice or cruelty, his heart 
ſwells with indignation : but he fears thoſe who' 
know not how, except by deſtroying, to reform *. 


. * This philippic from the pen of M. de la Croix, who was one 
of: the molt zealous promoters of a reform in the abuſes which had 
been introduced into the French government, and the uſurpations 
which had been made on the French conſtitution, muſt give the 
fulleſt confirmation, if any was required, to the teſtimony of the 
Abbe Raynal and M. Neckar, (not to mention that of many 
others, who had from the firſt diſapproved, becauſe they were 
aware of the conſequences of this outrageous project of reforma- 
tion), reſpecting the horrid exceſſes committed by the partizans 
of that ſtrange mixture of anarchy and tyranny which is now ſeen 
exiſting in France under the ſpecious name of democracy, though it 
has no one feature of a legitimate form of government to entitle 
it to the appellation. 

The queſtion on which the two parties now exiſting in France, 
will be at iſſue before poſterity is, whether the violent meaſures 
purſued by the revolutioniſts were, or were not, neceſſary for ob- 
taining a reſtoration of their rights? If they were neceſſary, 
the leaders of the people of France are free from blame in having 
thrown the whole kingdom into a ſtate of both civil and military 
licenſe, diſorder, and anarchy, as thoſe evils were inevitably 
connected with the recovery of their rights. But was there, 
could there be, ſuch a neceſlity, « when (to uſe the words 

Vol. I. +, * of 


In 
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In countries, fuch as Poland, where franchiſe- 
ment is not attended with danger, J would have li- 


« of M. de la Croix) juſtice was granted them beyond their 
„ hopes?” When a King who has been repeatedly called by 
themſelves the firt friend of his people; to whom they have giver 
the ſurname of Reforer of French Liberty, had come voluntarily for- 
ward to offer a free conſtitution ; and had ſubmitted to the confi- 
deration of the aſſembled repreſentatives of the people, convened 
by him, for the expreſs purpoſe of conſulting with him on the 
means of providing effectual redreſs for the grievances of his ſub- 
jects, the rudiments of reforms, which a candid obſerver will find 
to contain, at leaſt, all the good, without any of the evils which 
have attended their rejection? 

If liberty had been the object of theſe leaders, why did they 
ſpurn it when generouſly offered by their monarch ? Why did « the 
*« people of France (to uſe the words of the late M. de Mirabeau) 
e diſdain to accept freedom as the gift of a King,” when that 
King had extended his plan to a complete renovatien of their 
conſtitution, and the eſtabliſhment of liberty on a rational and perma- 
nent bafis ? But, no—* inſtead of receiving it with the acknow- 
«« ledgments of men, relieved from miſery, they impeiſoned it with 
« tranſports of vengeance.” It was with torches in their hands 
*« that they demanded the abolition of thoſe titles (to excluſive 
« privileges, exemptions, &c.) which were annihilated without miſ- 
*« chief by a ſingle decree,” and the abolition of all the oppreflive 
parts of which had been already propoſed by the King in the 13th 
article of his declaration, But to ſeize upon, © to tear every 
«« thing away,” was their determination; and as the Chevalier 
Biotinaye obſerves, in his manly and ſpirited declaration, © hav- 
ing only evil for their end, they ſaw in the condeſcenſion of grant- 
< ing all which they demanded,{ nothing but an advantage to bg 
„ ſeized, and a reaſon for redoubling their violence,” , 
7 The 
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berty beſtowed without reſerve : I would have the 
lords retain tneir vaſſals on their eſtates by kind- 
neſs 


The conſequences produced by this mad rage for innovation; 
this project of de/roying in order to reform, are deſcribed with equal 
feeling and truth by the Abbe Raynal in his letter to the National 
Aſſembly, where he exclaims with the lively ſorrow of an old friend 
to freedom, who ſaw all his hopes, all his expeQations ruined by a 
- frantic ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, What do I behold around me? 
** Religious troubles; civil diſſentions: the contention of ſome z 
« the audacity and rage of others: a government enſlaved by 
popular tyranny : the ſanctuary of the laws ſurrounded by un- 
« ruly men, who alternately dictate to, or brave them: ſoldiers 
* without diſcipline : chiefs without authority: miniſters without 
„ means: a king, the firſt friend of his people, plunged into 


« affliftion; outraged, menaced, deſpoiled of all authority; and 


«© the public power exiſting no more but in clubs, where ignorant 
or groſs men dare to pronounce on all political queſtions.” 

The ſtate papers which are referred to by M. de la Croix, when he 
ſays juſtice was granted them beyond their hopes ; and by M. de la Bin- 
tinaye, when he ſpeaks of more being granted them than they demanited, 
are the two declarations read by the king's command, and in his 
preſence, to the general aſſembly of the three orders of the ſtates on 
the 23d of June 1789. 

Thie firſt of theſe was arranged with much wiſdom and equity; 
and had for its object the terminating of thoſe diſſentions which 
the third eſtate had artfully, factiouſly, and treacherouſly raiſed 
azainſt the conſtitution and practice of the ſtates general, for 
the purpoſe of extinguiſhing all the political power of the two 
higher orders; that their conſpiracy for the total abolition of theſe 
orders, whoſe towers they ſaw with envy riſe akove their thatched reef, 
and ſon gbr to reduce to the level 7 their cabins, might be the more eaſi- 
ly carried into effect. 

8 2 The 
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neſs only; and require from them moderate re- 
demptions: this was the caſe in America, where the 
coloniſt 


The ſecond is a declaration of the king's voluntary intentions 
of reformation in all the different departments of government ; pro- 
claimed to the nation in ſo public a manner, as to make his maje- 
ſty ſtand pledged to the performance of every article. 

That my readers may be able to judge whether the redreſs of- 
fered, in this ſolemn avowal of the king's intentions, was not ſuf- 
ficiently full, ſufficiently extenſive, to have ſatisfied all men, except 
thoſe who Enew not how to reform but by deſtroying, I ſhall ſubjcin 
ſome of the moſt important articles, faithfully tranſlated from the 
Declaration, as it ftands recorded in the Proct: Verbal of the 23d of 
June 1789. 

1.“ No new impoſt ſhall be eſtabliſhed, no old one ſhall be pro- 
*« longed, beyond the term fixed by the laws, without the conſent 
vc of the repreſentative: of the nation. 

2. The new impoſts, which may be eſtabliſhed, or the old ones 
« which may be prolonged, ſhall only be ſo for the time which ſhall 
« intervene before the next meeting of the States General. 

3. As loans may become the occaſion of a neceſſary increaſe of 
« taxes, no loan ſhall take place without the conſent of the States 
General; with this proviſo however, that always in caſe of war, 
ce or of any other national danger, the ſovereign ſhall have a 
« power of borrowing, without delay, any ſum not exceeding one 
« hundred millions; about four millions; for it is-the expreſs 
« intention of the king, never to let the ſalvation of his empire 
« depend on any perſon. | 

4+ ©* The States General ſhall carefully examine the ſtate of the 
« finances, and ſhall demand all the ſtatements neceſſary to a perfect 
« knowledge of them. 

5. An account of the revenue and expenciture ſhall be publiſhed: 
« every year, in ſome manner propoſed by the States General, and 


e approved of by his Majeſty. 
5. © The 
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coloniſt began by ſoftening ſlavery ; and where li- 


berty was not conſidered as a right but a reward. 
1 would 


| 6. © The ſums appropriated to each department ſhall be fixed in- 
« riably; and the king ſubmits to this general rule even the ſums 
« deſtined for maintaining his houſehold. 

7. © It is the King's will, that in order to aſſure this fixed ſtate 
of the divers expences of the ſtate, the arrangements proper for 
« that end, ſhall be pointed out to him by the States General : 
« and his Majeſty will adopt them, if they accord with the royal 
«« dignity ; and the indiſpenible celerity of the public ſervice. 

8. © The repreſentatives of a nation, faithful to the laws of 
« honour and probity, will do no injury to the public faith; and 
« the King expects from them, that the confidence of the creditors 
of the ftate ſhall he aſſured and conſolidated in the moſt authen- 
0 tic manner. 

9. ** When the firm intentions, announced by the clergy and no- 
« bility, of renouncing their pecuniary privileges, ſhall have been 
« realized by their votes, it is the king's intention to give them 
« his ſanction; and that there ſhall no longer exiſt, in the payment 
of pecuniary contributions, any privilege or diſtinction what- 
« ever. 

10. © It is the king's will, in order to conſecrate ſo important an 
c intention, that the name of taille be aboliſhed throughout the 
« kingdom ; and that that impoſt, whether it be conſolidated with 
te the twentieths, or with ſome other territorial impoſition, or that 
« be replaced by ſome other tax, ſhall always be aſſeſſed in a juſt 
and equal proportion; and without any diſtinction of condition, 
4 rank, or birth. x 

11. „ It is the king's will, that the duty of franc-fief be aboliſhed 
« from the moment in which the eſtabliſhed income and fixed ex- 


„ penditure ſhall be exactly balanced. 
9 3 12. „ All 
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I would not encourage, by premiums, the negro 


trade; but I would tolerate it until all the powers 


ſhould 


12. All property, without exception, ſhall be conſtantly 
« reſpected; and his Majeſty includes expreſsly under that name, 
« the property of /enths, hunaredths, rents, rights, and feuceral and 
« fipnorial duties: and in general, all the rights and prerogatives, 
«* uſeful or honorary, attached to lands and fiefs, or pertaining 
* to men.” 


This article may poſſibly be objected to by thoſe, who, miſtaking 


the abuſes which time had introduced and ſanftioned in the 


French government, for evils exiſting in the French conſlitution; 


| ſuppoſe that the King could of himſelf have given relief to his 


ſubjects in the oppreſſions which they ſuffered under the feudal 
ſyſtem ; and that it was contradifting his own promiſes of re- 
dreſſing their wrongs to inſiſt thus ſtrongly on their compliance 
with every thing required by the feudal laws, 

The fact is, that the King of France, as executor of the law, 
was bound to protect all property: the rights, duties, &c. ſpeci- 
fed in the above article, were as much the property of thoſe to 
whom they pertained, as any other part of their poſſeſſions, and 
equally under the ſafeguard of the law: and the King cannot, 
according to the conſiitution of France, which he propoſed to re- 
novate and purify from all abuſes and uſurpations, forbear to pro- 
vide, by every precaution in his power, for the protection of what 
was indiſpenſible legal property, becauſe held under exiſting laws. 
It was the buſineſs of legiſlature, which by the French conſtitution 
conſiſted, as in England, of the King and the repreſentatives cf 
the nation, to repeal the laws by which theſe rights were held, if 
they were become oppreſſive to the people: and we accordingly 
find the King in the ninth article, announcing his determination of 
ſanctioning the renunciations intended by the clergy and nobles, as 
ſoon as their intentions ſhould be realized by the votes of their 

repreſentatives z 
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ſhould humanely agree to change the preſent me- 
$hod of forcing from their country the natives of 
-— Africa, 


repreſentatives; and this was all the King could do as one member 
of the legiſlative power. The rights enjoyed by the crown, 
under the old feudal eſtabliſhment, and which pertained to him, 
he either wholly relinquiſhes, or directs the legiſlative body to 
confider on the means of converting them into ſome pecuniary 
contribution, to which all ranks ſhall be equally ſubject. 
13. © "The two firſt orders of the ſtate ſhall continue to enjoy an 
« exemption from perſonal ſervice ; but the States General would 
« have the King's approbation in conſidering the means to convert 
«* this ſort of ſervice into pecuniary contributions; to which all the 
4s orders of the ſtate ſhould be equally ſubject. 
14. The intention of his Majeſty is, to determine with the 
* advice of the States General, what ſhall be the employments and 
«« commiſſions which ſhall in future retain the privilege of giving 
Lor of tranſmitting nobility. His Majeſty will, nevertheleſs, 
« according to the right inherent in the crown, grant letters of 
«« nobility to thoſe of his ſubjefts, who by ſervices rendered tq 
« the king and to the ſtate, ſhall have ſhewn themſelves worthy 
« of that reward. 
15.“ The king defirous of afluring perſonal liberty to all 
<< the citizens in a ſolid and permanent manner, invites the States 
«« General to ſearch out and propoſe to him the moſt convenient 
« means of reconciling the abolition of the orders, known by the 
name of Lettres de Cachet, with the maintainance of the public 
l ſafety, and with the precaution neceſſary either for preſerving, i in 
10 certain caſes, the honour of families; for repreſſing, with ce- 
6 lerity, the commencement of ſeditions; or for ſecuring the fate 
« from the effects of à criminal intelligence held with foreign 


powers. 8 
28 
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Africa, whom they have purchaſed like any other 
commodity, into the ſimply engaging their ſervices 
during a ſtipulated period. 
| | We 


16. The States General ſhall examine, and make known to his 
« Majeſty, the moſt convenient means of conciliating the liberty of 
« of the preſs with the reſpect due to religion, morality, and the 
« honour of citizens. | | 

24. © The king invites the States General to confider of ſome 
« proper means for managing, in the moſt advantageous manner, 
the domains in his hands; and to propoſe to him what they judge 
« moſt convenient to do, relative to the mortgaged domains. 

25. © The States General ſhall conſider the deſign conceived 
« long fince by his Majeſty, of removing the cuſtom houſes to the 
« frontiers of his kingdom, that the moſt perfect liberty may 

« prevail in the internal circulation of national and foreign mer- 
& chandiſe. | 

26. His Majeſty defires that the vexatious effects of the duty 

*« on ſalt, and likewiſe the importance of the revenue ariſing” from 
« jt may be carefully diſcuſſed by the States General; and that, in 
« all the ſchemes they may ſuggeſt, the means of ſoftening, at leaſt, 
« the mode of collecting that tax may be propoſed. | 

27. It is alſo his Majeſty's will, that they ſhall examine at- 

« tentively the righrs of aids and other impoſts; but without 
« loſing fight of the abſolute neceſſity of inſuring an exact equi- 
« librium between the revenue and expenditure of the ſtate. 

28. © Apreecable to the wiſh maniſeſted by the king, in his de- 
« claration of the 23d of September laſt, his Majeſty will examine, 
« with ſerious attention, the plans which ſhall be preſented to him, 
« relative to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the means of bring- 
« ing to perfection the civil and criminal laws. | 

29. The King's will is, that the laws which be promulgated 
during the holding, and by the advice, or according to the vote 

* x | ; « of 
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We hire, from the Swiſs, and. from the Princes 
of Germany, ſoldiers to cur the throats of men: why 
not 
te of the States General ſhall meet with, neither in the enregilter- 
« ing of them, nor in the execution, any delay, or any obſtacle 
« throughout the whole extent of his kingdom. 
30. It is his Majeſty's will, that tt e uſe of the corw#, for im- 
„ proving and keeping up the roads, be entirely and forever abo- 
« liſhed throughout his kingdom. 

31. The king deſires that the abolition of the right of mortmain, 
of which his Majeſty has given an example in his domains, ſhall be 
te extended through all the kingdom; and that there be propoſed 
« ſome means of providing ſuch indemnity as may be due to the 
lords in poſſeſſion of that right. 

32. His Majeſty will make known, without delay, to the States 
« General, the regulations he is deviſing, tor reilraining the capitai- 
& neries; giving, in this particular, which ſo nearly affects his 
&« ſonal enjoyments, a new proof of his affection for his people.“ 

The remainder of the thirty-five articles which conſtitute this 
declaration, relate to the eſtabliſhment of provincial aſſemblies 
and other loca! matters ; and none of them are in the leaſt degree 
hoſtile to liberty. I omit them as yninterefting to an Engliſh 
reader. 

The whole of this declaration will be found in the firſt volume 
of the Proces Yerba! of the National Aſſembly, publiſhed by their 
order, and under their inſpection; and there alſo wiil be ſeen the 
other declaration, read at the ſame time; the object of which was, 
preventing, in future, the diſſentions in the aſſembly about the veri- 
fication of powers, or trying of conteſted elections: the third 
order inſiſting that they ſnould be tried before the general aſſembly 
of the three orders: the two other orders contending that each or- 
der ſnould reſpectively try the elections of the members who were 
to repreſent its own body; as is the caſe in England, where the 
conteſts between the candidates for repreſenting the Scotch peers 
come 
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not hire labourers on the coaſt of Guinea, under 2 
promiſe of returning them free into their country 
after a ſervitude of ten years, unleſs they ſhould 

refer continuing under the eyes of their late ma- 
ſters? The ſame power, which could ſell them 
for ever, could bind them to us for a limited term, 
Theſe labourers, returning home to their families, 
would bear to them thoſe ornaments with which 
they are ſo fond of adorning themſelves: they would 
convince their countrymen, that the white people 
are not antbropophages: and that if they employed 
the blacks, they paid them for their ſervices. Up- 
on ſeeing the ſavings made by theſe emigrants, _ 
thouſands of negroes would burn to enrich them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner, and to be enrolled in 
the ſame ſervice. 

Whenever a European ſhip appeared, mul, 
tudes of Africans would croud to the ſhore, and 
embark with their free will: and the maſters of 
theſe veſſels would no longer find it neceſſary to 
ſhackle them with irons during a long yoyage, fot 
fear of having the men ſacrificed to their fury, We 
ſhould then ſee no more, great God ! how ſhall I 
eome before the Houſe of Lords; and thoſe for repreſenting the 


commons are tried in the Houſe of Commons. 

It is worthy of remark, that theſe two declarations have never, 
as I believe, appeared in Engliſh ; though more than one of our pe- 
riodical publications have favoured us with every thing elſe which 
came that day before the Aſſembly; not excepting the King's 
ſpeeches, which rgferred ſo particularly to theſe very important 


fate papers; 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak it? we ſhall ſee no more an improvident cap- 
tain, after having made of his ſhip a horrible pri- 
ſon, a fink of filthineſs, if ſurprized at once by a 
calm, calculating that he has not ſufficient provi- 
ſion to conduct his freight to the port for which his 
tyranny intended them; and, reſolyed on what is 
called zhe ſacrifice, cauſing that part of them, which 
he cannot feed, to be precipitated into the ocean. 

In conſequence of this mode of obtaining negroes, 
the colonies would have no inſurrections to fear; 
becauſe the rebellious negroes would be ſent home, 
and exchanged for others more docile: and the 
dread of being borne back to their own ſhores, 
deſtitute of every thing, would attach them to la- 
bour. The nation, from which foreign labourers 
experienced the beſt treatment, would be preferred; 
its flag would be expected with impatience: and a 
happy alliance would be formed between the four 
quarters of the univerſe, inſtead of the _ _—_ 
ng traffic. 

This is, I believe, the wiſh of enlightened human- 
ity: it is reconcilable with the proſperity of our co- 
lonies; the intereſt of our maratime towns; and 
would effectually alleviate ſlavery - and yet the 
man, who has ventured to publiſh this wiſh, has 
drawn reproach upon himſelf: ſo true it is, that 
intollerance is found in all ſects, in all parties; 
even in that which profeſſes to have the Po 
love for mankind. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX, 


Or PoLAanD; oF THE J EWS; AND oF THE Pos 
ISH CONSTITUFION; BY JohN JAaMEs Rovs. 


SEAU, 


SINCE the laſt partition of Poland, by which the 
kingdom was deprived of near five millions of in- 
habitants, its population is eſtimated at nine mil- 
lions, among which there àre ſix hundred thouſand 
Jews, from whom ariſes a conſiderable branch of 
the revenue, as they and their children are ſubject 
to a capitation or poll- tax. 

This people, ſo long deſpiſed, but who have al · 
ways found means to make repriſals on the nations 
which admitted them for the contempt they receiv- 
ed, enjoy in Poland many privileges which are re- 
fuſed to them in Germany. Lengnich, who has 
written ſeveral much- eſteemed tracts concerning 
Poland, fays, in ſpeaking of the Jews, “ The Jews 
© monopolize every branch of the commerce of the 
& kingdom. They keep the inns ; they are maiſtres 
« & hotel to the grandees ; and they have acquired 
* ſuch credit, that nothing is bn or fold * 


* through the means of a Jew.“ 
Sobieſki 


By Fohn James Rouſſean, 269 


Sobieſki placed ſuch confidence in them, that the 
nobles cauſed, after his death, a law to be inſerted 
in the pacta conventa, by which they interdicted Au- 
guſtus, his ſucceſſor, the right of farming out the 
revenues of the crown to a Jew. 

Though theſe people have no right to eſtabliſh - 
themſelves but at Caſimir and Poſnania, and that 
they are only permitted to reſide in the other cities 
during the fairs and dietines, yet they and their 
children know ſo well how to manage on the occa- 
fion, that they ſojourn wherever their intereſt calls 
them; and without paying a EY propor- 
tioned to their number. — 

They poſſeſs over the Polanders that nt 
which gold and induſtry acquire with people who 
are ignorant of the means of enriching themſelves; 
and who are not willing to labour, which is the 
true ſource of wealth. 

The Jew is not a huſbandman, but he poſſeſſes 
a productive eſtate in the occaſions of others. After 
lending to the farmer, to the land-owner, he be- 
gins by collecting the fruits of the ground; and he 
frequently finiſhes by ſwallowing up the ground 
itſelf. The privileges which France has granted to 
them, will perhaps exalt their thoughts and purify 
their induſtry. 

One great ſource of the riches of the Jews lies 
in their frugallity and economy. Hitherto they have 
conſidered money as the only property which was 

valuable 
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valuable to them, and they have endeavoured t6 
improve that property to the utmoſt of their power. 
Now that they are permitted to convert their gold 
into houſes and lands, and have acquired a 
civil exiſtence, we muſt hope that they will ſnew 
themſelves worthy of the benefits conferred upon 
them: that they will be no longer to a ſtate 
like thoſe deformed excreſcences, which ſuck up 
the nouriſhing juices of the tree, and accelerate 
the decay of the body which ſuſtains them. 

The almoſt eternal exiſtence of the Jews, and 
their diſperſion over the whole face of the earth, has 
been regarded by many as prodigy : but it would 
tnuch more aſtoniſh me, if they were annihilated or 
even confined to one point of the univerſe. The 
Jews are by their laws obliged to marry : even the 
rabbi is not exempt from this obligation, in which 
the ſweet and the bitter are mingled: they cannot 
contract matrimonial alliances with perſons of any 
ſe& but their own : and wherever they have been 
eſtabliſhed, intolerence and wickedneſs have perſe- 
cuted them. They have therefore been obliged to 
fly from country to country, and to diſperſe them- 
{elves all over the earth: and they have, on their 
part, an equal contempt for all other religions, 
Thus, wherever they have hoped to meet with to- 
leration and gain, their intereſt has conducted 


ks 


x » 
As 
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As barrenneſs is with them a cauſe of divorce, 
this unhappy family of human nature has always 
increaſed more on that account: and, in ſhort, 
every thing has favoured its muluplying, and no- 

thing has oppoſed it. 

All other nations have been when conquered, dif- 
ſolved, if I may fo expreſs it, into the maſs of their 
conquerors. They have taken their names; they 
have adopted their manners; and have ſeemed to 
diſappear from the face of the earth. The Jews, 
on the contrary, preferring torments, infamy, flight, 
to the ſhame of uniting with their perſecuters, have 
always ſupported themſelves in their original tate 
by their conſtancy and their wealth, 

It reſults from theſe truths, that, ſo far from he. 
ing loſt and annihilated in any ſtate where they are 
admitted, the Jews muſt increaſe in a greater pro- 
portion than other nations. The perpetuity and 
diſperſion of the Jews are therefore not to be con- 
fidered as miraculous, but as the natural effects of 
moral and political laws. 

Since toleration alone was ſufficient to raiſe; the 
number of Jews in Poland to a ninth part of the ina 
habirants of the. kingdom, it is probable that their 
number might have equalled the number of the 
Polanders in the ſpace of three centuries, if they 
had been permitted to farm all the revenues of the 
crown; and if no tax had been fixed on their child - 
ren. This tax is unjuſt and even immoral : for a 
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new- born infant is ſo far from being a productive 
property, that it muſt be for a long time burden- 
ſome to thoſe who rear it: and ſurely it is not ne- 
ceſſary, when an aſylum is afforded to a wandering 
or fugitive people, to violate, with reſpect to them; 
the laws of juſtice ; and to poiſon a father's joy, by 
an additional impoſt. 

I have dwelt longer upon this ſubject, becauſe of 
ics being connected with the conſtitution of Poland; 
and becaule it ought to be more thoroughly inveſti- 
gated before it makes a part of the new conſtitu- 
tion of France. | | 

The alterations hitherto adopted by the diet have 
not, by any means, corrected all the abuſes in the 
Poliſh conſtitution. The inhabitants of the cities 
have not obtained the juſtice they demanded : the 
fituation of the peaſants remains the ſame : but the 


abſolute veto has been reſtrained to ſome conſtitu- 


tional points of the ſtate; and is weakened with re- 
fpe& to the adminiſtration. The following regula- 
tion has been made with reſpect to it, in the fourth 
article of the conſtitution, which has been adopted, 


and is become a law of the ſtate. 
The will of the nation, in the exerciſe of the 


9 legiſlative power, ſhall be hereafter manifeſted, 


«© by the uniformity or the majority of inſtructions. 
6 Unanimity ſhall be required for all the cardinal laws: 
& three fourths for political laws ; and two thirds for 

impoſts ; 


By Fobn Fames Rouſſeau, 
% upon; and a  faiple majority for civil and cri- 
*© minal laws.“ 

This ſcale of ſuffrages agrees with the plan 
of reforni pointed out by Rouſſeau. Perhaps 
the diet may in time ſucceffively adopt the other 
ideas of that philoſophical legiſlator : they may per- 
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Ceœive, as a modern writer has obſerved, ** that there 


e iſts in the conſtitution of Poland no counter- 
poiſe: that the diet is an abſolute ſovereign, the 
« activity of which no power can cither balance or 
te temper : that it is at once legiſlator, elector, ad- 
et mihiſtrator, arid executive power by the commiſ- 
© ſions emanating from it; and in fine the ju- 
{| diciary body; 
„That in excluding the burgeſſes of the royal 
t cities, and the free peaſants, not only from the 
** right of ſending deputies to the diets, but from 
e that of concurring 1 in the electional aſſemblies, 
* natural juſtice is wounded; and prudence and 
« public intereſt offended at once. | 
I have ſhewn what Poland is at preſent ; let us ; ſee 
what ſhe may one day become, by ſuppoſing her 
willing to adopt the new form of government traced 
out for her by Rouſſeau, at the requeſt of Count 
Wielhorſki: for this republic has not yet been forced 
to bend under the yoke of the three powers who 
have ſo dearly ſold to her the ſemblance of li- 
berty. 
- Vote-L * The 
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. Confitution of Poland, 


The taſłk I have undertaken is an arduous one; and 
the difficulty of performing it ſtrikes me ſenſibly. 
How ſhall I venture to place my ideas in the ſame 


point of view with thoſe of a writer who ſeduces 


when he cannot perſuade : who, when reaſon reſiſts 
him, attacks and hurries away the beart : whoſe il- 
luſions, full of grace and ſenfibility, ſeem prefer- 
able to the realities of other men; and who never 
appears more animated, than when he declares his 
genius to be extinguiſhed and frozen under a. 
weight of years. 

It is not here, it is in Poland, it is in the midſt 
of a diet that we ſhould form our opinion of Rouſ+ 
ſeau, by obſerving the power of his eloquence over 
a people, proud; generous, filled with the idea of 
their former glory; and who reſemble a fiery courſer 
ſtruggling in the harneſs which his noble efforts 
cannot break. | 

Poland, (exclaims the citizen of Geneva), that 
© ravaged, that depopulated, that oppreſſed coun- 
ce try! open to all her foes, and in the midſt of miſ- 
*« fortunes and anarchy, ſtill diſplays all the fire of 
* youth.; and dares to demand a. government and 
*« laws, as if ſhe had but juſt ſprung into exiſtence | 
Poland, though in chains, is conſulting how ſhe: 
© may. preſerve her liberty ; for ſhe perceives with- 
*in herſelf that force which all the rage of tyran- 
© ny cannot ſubdue. Methinks it is Rome her- 
i ſelf that I hold! befieged, and yet calmly go- 


„ yerning 
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* verning the plains on which the enemy has fixed 


© his encampment.” | 
This prelude ſhews how well Rouſſeau underſtood 
the art of dignifying his ſubject, to keep pace with 
the elevation of his ideas and the brilliancy of his 
genius. A fimple palatine conſults him on the 
means of recovering his country; and all at once 
Rouffeau paints the whole Poliſh nation addreſſing 
him, and demanding a conſtitution and laws. Sen- 
fible to ſuch homage, he carreſſes that people, and 
praiſes them for their misfortunes and their courage: 
he places before their view a beautiful image of 
Rome, calm before the enemy, and regarding her- 
ſelf always as miſtreſs of thoſe domains on which he 
had dared to fix his camp: and it is to this triumph- 
ant republic that he compares the republic of Po- 
land, which has not only ſeen the enemy encamp 
under its eyes, in its provinces, but fix their domi- 
nion there | 
„Brave Polanders!” continues he, always "ns 
heving them attending to his diſcourſe, take care 
that you ſeek not too much: that, in thinking of 
** what you hope to acquire, you forget not what 
you may loſe. Correct, if you can, the abuſes of 
* your conſtitution, but deſpiſe not that which has 
made you what you are.” 5 A 
Happy delirium ! thou art the inſpirer of, 
* how greatly muſt the Polandets bs 
T 2 2 
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indebted to their conſtitution, if it is that which has 
made them what they are ! p 

It is in the boſom of anarchy, which you ab- 
* hor, (continues this admirable enchanter) that 
*« thoſe patriotic ſpirits were formed which have 
* guarded you from the yoke. They lay flum- 
c bering in lethargic repoſe, until the tempeſt 
* rouſed them: after having broken the chains 
© which were deſtined for them, they may feel the 
5 fatigue of their labour; they may endeavour 
© toally the peace of deſpotiſm with the delights 
* of liberty; and thus, I fear, deſire to unite con- 
ce tradictions. Repoſe and liberty appear to me 
« incompatible : we muſt chuſe one of them.” 

I have ſhewn what was the origin of that anar- 
chy, of that confederacy, which rouſed theſe patri- 
otic ſpirits. - The diſſenters, deſirous of being ad- 
mitted to the diets, called in the Ruſſians to their 
aid: the catholic confederates united with the diſſent- 
ers and the Ruſſians: a civil war enſued, and ex- 
tended its ravages over Poland. Where then has 
been the happy conſequence of this ron/ing ? 

Ils it a; fact, oh Rouſſeau! that repoſe and 
liberty are incompatible? Have they never mutu- 
ally exiſted in any of the Swiſs cantons? 

In the courſe of this flight of enthuſiaſtic repub- 
licaniſm there appears one great truth; it is this: 
There never can be a good and ſolid conſtitution 
© but where the law reigns in men's hearts: 

| whilſt 
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ce whilſt the legiſlative power extends not there, 
ce the laws will be always eluded.” 

Rouſſeau acknowledges the difficulty of moving 
the hearts of mankind, and of attaching them to 
their country and their laws: juſtice appears to him 
inſufficient z becauſe ** juſtice is, like health, a 
„ good which we enjoy without perceiving it.“ 
What then does he depend on for accompliſhing an 
end ſo truly deſirable? He ſcarcely dares to de- 
clare it the ſports of children: the inſtitutions 
* which appear trivial to ſuperficial men, but 
© which form our deareſt habits ; our inviſible at- 
* tachments.” This is the idea of a very refined 
mind: but neither Poland, nor the age in which it 
was expreſſed, were worthy of receiving it. Such a 
ſuggeſtion might be of ſervice to a new people : it 
is to them alone that thoſe patrivtic feres, and na- 
tional inſtitutions, which remain long impreſſed 
upon the memory, ſhould be propoſed : among 
| ſuch, the citizens who are all brothers; the men 
who become all children, enter with tranſport into 
theſe amiable ſports under the obſervation of their 
country ; which, like a tender mother, ſeems to 
take part in their pleaſures, 

But, in a country where the noble deſpiſes the 
citizen; where the peaſant dares not behold the 
face of his maſter; where miſery and niches mark 
the two claſſes of individuals, and place them at 


ſuch an immenſe diſtance, how ſhall we hope to ſee 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe chearful familiarities; thoſe touching effu. 
ſions ; thoſe happy interminglings which make a 


| whole country but one city, and all the inhabitants 
but one family? Alas! how unfortunate, to have 


Truth herſelf ſtand in oppoſition to theſe ſweet day- 
dreams. 

Rouſſeau adviſes the Polanders to give eclat to all 
the patriotic virtues by honours, by public rewards ; 
to inſtitute a ſolemn feſtival, in which ſhould be 
made the eulogy of thoſe who had the honour of 
ſuffering for their country in the chains of her ene- 
mies: but he diſſuades them from permitting, in 
theſe periodical ſolemnities, any invectives againſt 
the Ruſſians.  ** You ought (ſays he to the Poland- 


© ers) to deſpiſe them too much to hate them,” 


He applauds them for having preſerved a pecu- 
culiar dreſs. *©* Do you exactly the contrary of 


„hat the Czar boaſted of having done: and let 


© neither the king nor the ſenators wear any other 
* garments than thoſe of the nation,” 

This principle, whichappearsa fimpleone, abounds 
with wiſdom. I have never obſerved, without con- 
cern, the French nation adopting the faſhions of a 
people who, after having furniſhed them with mo. 
dels, induced them to buy the materials for mak- 
ing them, The pretended citizen who gloried in 
being dreſſed a Engloiſe (as an Engliſhman) was 
but a bad Frenchman, who ruined the manufactures 
of his country ; who enriched the foreigner; and who 

pre- 
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prepared the emigration of thoſe manufacturers 
who were driven by want into another kingdom, 
where their induſtry was called for in the manufac- 
turing of what was afterwards to draw away the mo- 
ney of the country they had quitted. 

Let the dreſs of the Engliſh be ſombrous and 
uniform as their thoughts: but let the French ra- 
ther adopt a national habit, which characterizes 
grace and amiableneſs; and let that habit owe no- 
thing to the labour of the foreign artizan: thus ſhall 
the French continue to excel all other nations in 
their taſte, as they have done in their knowledge. 
If the Engliſhman, who goes to Paris, can fancy 
himſelf ſtill in London, it would be better for him 
to have remained at home, where he had other ties 
to hold him. In a word, I would rather ſee a free 
and lively originality, than a ſervile and dull imi- 
tation. : ; 

Rouſſeau was willing to have the Polanders 
amuſe themſelves even more than the people of 
other countries, but it muſt be in.a different man- 
ner. I would (fays he) reverſe an execrable 
«© proverb, and have the people of Poland fay 
from the bottom of their hearts, ubi patria, ibi be- 
*© ne, where our country is, there is our happineſs.” 
What a pity that the man who was ſo ſenſible that in 
our country only we can be happy, ſhould never find 
happineſs in his own! Was it the fault of Rouſſeau, 
or of Geneva, that he did not ? It was the fault 
of Rouſſeau, if he abandoned his republic, if he 

1 4 quitted 
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quitted his paternal cottage, that he might wander 
as his paſſions directed him: and if he preferred the 
independence of indigence ; the uncertainty of his 
occupations ; to a ſubmiſſion to labour; and the re- 
gularity of a ſedentary life, But it was the fault of 
Geneva, if, after having derived from this ſingle 
citizen more celebrity, more glory than ſhe gained 
from all her miniſters, all the members of her coun- 
cil, ſhe opened not her boſom to him: and if, in- 
ſtead of offering him an honourable aſylum from 
perſecution, ſhe had the baſeneſs to unite with his 
perſecutors. But, after all, his faults have a claim 
to indulgence ; for, if Rouſſeau had neither loved 
nor inhabited any country but his own, he would 
never probably haye entered the lyceum with the air 
of a vigorous gladiator againſt the defenders of our 
inſtitutions : he would not have been inſpired with 
thoſe - ſentiments which gave birth to the New 
Eloiſe : the author of Emelius had never imagined 
Sophia, and the Savoyard Vicar had remained mute 
upon his native mountains, 

If, after the iniquitous arret which condemned to 
the flames a work dedicated to Nature, Geneva had 
crowned with flowers the writer to whom ſhe had 
given birth; if ſhe had changed her reſentment 
into continual homage, his indignant mind had 
not overturned with the lever of genius all the 
conſtitutions of Europe, and mags known to aſſo- 

ciated 
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— 


ciated men the aſcendency of the general will orer 
che power of an individual. 

The author of the Letter on the Spectacles o 
France preſcribes to the Polanders thoſe of a very 
different kind: 

« Let the great and the rich enjoy nothing ex- 
& cluſiyely: let there be many ſpectacles in the 
© open air, where the ranks are carefully diſtin- 
ce guiſhed, but where the people are all equally ad- 
„ mitted, as with the ancients; and where, on cer» 
ce tain occaſions, the young nobility may make trial 
c of their addreſs and ſtrength. The circuſes, where 
© the youths of Poland were wont heretofore to ex- 
« erciſe themſelves, ſhould be carefully re-eſta- 
© bliſhed ; and theatres of honour and emulation 
© ſhould be made for them: the management of 
* horſes is, for inſtance, very proper for the Po- 
© landers; and very ſuſceptible of the eclat of a 
F* ſpectacle.” 

Nothing can be more wile than theſe precepts; 
nothing more true than theſe ideas. How much 
more is the mind affected by grand ſpectacles diſ- 
played in the glory of a fine day, than by thoſe 
which are repreſented in obſcure halls, which re- 
ceive no light but that from their luſtres! I (till 
remember the pleaſure I experienced at ſecing a a 
young horſeman manage, to the ſound of martial 
muſic, two horſes which ran under his feet. The 
gracefulneſs of his movements; the elegance and 

light- 
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lightneſs of his dreſs ; and the ſtandard which he 
waved in his hand; gave him the air of an Apollo. 
The women followed him with their looks, and 
called him in their emotions by names expreſſive 
of every thing that was charming. I had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the ſame ſpectacle a few years 
after in an inclofed place, where day-light was ex- 
cluded : there were the ſame horſes ; the ſame 
rider ; the ſame habit; the ſame dexterity; but there 
was not the ſame pleaſure, | 

In Spain the bull-fights ; at Rome the races of 
horfes, which diſputed the prize with no other con- 
ductor than the ardour of outrunning each other, 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion only becauſe the 
| brightneſs of the day added to the beauty of the 
ſpectacle. 

If you would habituate men to the language of 
love alone; if you would render them ſenſible to 
nothing but the ſongs of Syrens; if you would have 
them affected only by laſcivious dances; detach 
them from nature; offer none but fictitious amuſe- 
ments to their view, and your theatres will accom- 
pliſh the deſign. But if on the contrary you 
would have warriors, implant in their minds the 
germs of noble paſſions; place in their view the 


heroes of Homer. They guided not chariots; they 


defied not each other in obſcure halls. Ajax darted 
not his lances towards a moveable ſcene. But, 
1 be that I am ſuffering myſelf to be hurried 

away 
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away by Rouſſeau, and may be reproached with 
partaking his delirium, | 
Ihe legiſlator of Poland regards national educa- 
tion as one of the moſt important points: An 
c infant (fays he) ſhould, upon opening his eyes, 
sc behold his country; and, to the moment of his 
<< death, he ſhould ſee nothing but his country. At 
the age of twenty years a Polander ought to be 
cc nothing but a Polander : I would have him in 
learning to read learn from books which give 
ce an account of his country: at ten years old 
he ſhould know all its productions: at twelve, 
cc all the provinces, all the roads, all the cities: at 
<< fifteen he ſhould be maſter of its hiſtory : at 
ce ſixteen, of its laws: and there ſhould not have 
been, from the earlieſt ages of Poland, one 
<« glorious action, nor one illuſtrious perſon, with 
de which his memory and his heart ſhould not 
te be full; and of which he ſhould not be able 
« inſtantly to give an account.“ 


It muſt be allowed that ſuch an education would 


be very ſuperior to that which is given at ſo much 
expence to the young people of France ; who learn 
every thing except what they ought to know. They 
are acquainted with all the fables of ancient hiſto- 
ry, and ignorant of all the truths of their own, If 
you ſpeak to them of Cyrus or Xerxes, they will 
repeat to you their words ; they will recite their 
actions ; they will ſhew you the routes which they 
— purſued. 
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purſued; But if you queſtion them concerning the 
heroic achievements of Bayard ; of Dugueſclin : if 
you pronounce to them the names of Sugar, of 
d' Amboiſe, they ſeem as if they were tranſported 
into ſome unknown world. They are not ignorant 
of the cauſes of the trouble, the factions which 
agitated the Roman republic; but you muſt not 
queſtion them reſpecting the diſſentions which have 
embroiled the monarchy under which they exiſt: 
and the names of the provinces are forgotten be- 
fore they know how they have been united to 
France. 

Rouſſeau inſiſts, and with reaſon, on the ad- 
vantages of a public education: he would have 
founded, in all colleges, in all academies, gratut- 
tous places, which ſhould not be granted in the 
manner of charities to the indigent, but as rewards 
to the children of men who had faithfully ſerved 
their country: and that ſuch children ſhould be 
without exception, preferred before others of the 
ſame age. | 

He highly commends an inſtitution at Bern, 
which is called  Etat exterieur, (the repreſentation 
of the ſtate) which is a copy, in miniature, of eve- 
ry thing which compoſes the government of the re- 
public: the ſenate ; the avoyer, or principal magi- 
ſtate; officers; door-keepers; orators ; cauſes ; 
and deciſions. This inſtitution, authorized, pro- 
L tected by the ſovereign, is, (ſays Rouſſeau) the 
ſemi- 
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© ſeminary of thoſe ſtateſmen, who ſhall one day 
« fill in reality thoſe very offices, whoſe functions 
© they now exerciſe only in ſport.” | 

Who knows whether we may not hereafter ſee in 
France, where a taſte for imitation prevails more than 
in any other country, our young ſtudents forming an 
aſſembly; electing preſidents and ſecretaries; making 
motions; paſſing decrees; and preparing themſelves, 
as at Bern, to become the repreſentatives, the muni- 
cipal officers oftheir country. Theſe exerciſes would, 
at the ſame time, form young men to habits of ora- 
tory; develop the faculties of their minds; give 
them ideas of legiſlation; accuſtom them to obſerve 
order and form, even in the amuſements of infan- 
cy; and familiarize them to grave thoughts and ſo- 
ber reaſoning. The municipalities ſhould ordain 
prizes for thoſe who, in ſuch public exerciſes, ſhould 
give the beſt definition of what is a man's country; 
who ſhould ſhew the duties of a citizen in the moſt 
conſpicuous manner; who ſhould explain himſelf 
moſt terſly on the letter and ſpirit of a decree; or 
who ſhould underſtand moſt perfectly allthe branches 
of a department. Latiniſts would be then leſs ho- 
noured, but citizens would be more encouraged. 
Rouſſeau, in the chapter which ſucceeds that 
on education, conſoles the Polanders by anticipa- 


tion, for the loſs of the provinces uſurped from 


them. It is aſtoniſhing, (ſays he) it is a prodigy, 
© that the vaſt extent of Poland has not already 
operated 
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« operated a change in its government, andproduced 
« deſpotiſm. It is a unique example in hiſtory, that 
« ſuch a ſtate, after ſo many ages, /howd fill be vnly 
in anarchy.” He attributes this delay to the Poliſh 
ws: but theſe laws would undouhtedly have been 
better, if they had prevented that political diſſolu- 
non, to which no ſtate e reduced but by a 
violent criſis. 

He propoſes to the Polanders, to contract their li- 


mits; to divide their country into different ſtates. 


© I would (fays he) that you had as many as pala- 
4 tinates. Eſtabliſh in each of theſe as many patti- 
c cular adminiſtrations; perſect the form of the 


r dietines; extend their authority in their reſpective 


« palatinates: but carefully mark the bounds of 
« that authority: and let there be nothing to break 
* the common bond of legiſlation, and of ſubor- 
dination in the body of the republic. In a word 
„apply yourſelves to extending and bringing to 
perfection the ſyſtem of federal governments, 
« which alone unite theadvantages of large and ſmall 
* ftates, and are therefore only proper for you.” 
If this advice did not prove beneficial to Po- 
land, it has been of ſervice to France. Each de- 
partment of that kingdom will be a ſmall ſtate : and 
thus the monarchy will become an aſſemblageofſtates, 


conſolidated by the fame legiſlation; the fame pri- 


vileges; the fame national repreſentation; the fame 


executive” n and the agitation of perturbed 
| ſpirits, 


1 
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ſpirits, the commotions excited by the paſſions, ac- 
ing uponthis general maſs will be likethe waves rolling 
againſt a rock, which purify without overturning it. 

The chapter, in which Rouſſeau diſplays all the 
force of his talents, is that on the diviſion of the or- 
ders. I have obſerved (ſays he) that govern- 
ments are ſcarcely ever ſpoken of, without being 
«« deſcribed in a falſe or ambiguous manner. The 
<< republic of Poland is frequently ſaid to be com- 
< poſed of three orders: the equeſtrian order; the 
« ſenate; and the king. I ſhould rather ſay, that 
the Poliſh nation is compoſed of three orders: of 
ce the nobles, who are every thing; the burgeſſes, 
who, are nothing and the * who are leſs 
than nothing.” 

After having ſhewn that, accounting to the ex- 
iſting conſtitution, the nuncios, who repreſent ther 
whole bady of nobles, have alone the right of mak 
ing laws, he adds, but the law of nature; that 
holy impreſcriptable law, which ſpeaks in the 
* heart of man, and addreſſes his reaſon, will not 
permit them thus to confine: the legiflative au- 
thority; nor allow the laws ta bind any perfon 
*© who has not perſonally voted for them, as the 
* nuncios have dane; or who has not at leaſt voted 
e by their repreſentatives, as is: the caſe with che 
*© nobles. This ſacred law of nature is not to he vio- 
* lated with impunity: and the ſtate of weakneſs 
9 I this great natian finds nfelf reduced, is 

$ cc the 
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« the work of that feudal barbariſm which euts off 
« from the body of the ſtate, the moſt numerous, and 
tc ſometimes the ſoundeſt part of its members.“ 
What time have theſe beautiful and precious ideas 
required to throw forth their bloſſoms! and how 
many modern writers have adorned their works 
with them, without pointing out the ſource from 
whence they were drawn! That portion of the peo- 
ple who were allowed the ſhadow of repreſentation, 
as in the laſt ſtates, have never had a more eloquent 
defender. | | 
If men are bound to obey only thoſe laws, ts 
which they have conſented perſonally, or by their 
reprefentatives, might not the French have been for 
ages juſtified in ſaying, ** Can you puniſh us for 
<«-cifobeying laws, which are not laws for us? 
Have we ever conſented to ſow the ground for 
4 nouriſhing the animals deſtined for your plea- 
<« ſures? Are we obliged to deny ourſelves the 
« proviſions neceſſary to ſuſtain us, when nature 
offers them gratuitouſly, becauſe we cannot pay 
ec the enormous price which you ſet upon them? 
ic Have we authorized the courts of juſtice to brand 
« us, to transform us into galley ſlaves, when we 
« cannot pay a fine of two hundred livres? Was 
« our confent obtained before a tax was levied up- 
t on our heads, which has been progreſſively in- 
«creaſed in proportion to our weakneſs, and to 
« the occaſions which its aſſeſſors created? Was 
* * 


y Solm Jumer Rona. 
te out will conſulted in denying to thoſe who placed 
$0: fiot' a blind confidence in the court of Rome, 
* the rights of men, or even ſepulture? Was 
0 jt by our conſent that a privileged perſon could 
© ſummon us from a remote part of our pro- 
e vinces, to appear before his private tribunal; and 
© &xhauſt our means by the expende of the jour. 
te ney and of waiting his pleaſure, before he per: 
emitted us to demand juſtice * Was our coneur- 
© rence required for creating that multitude of ap- 
© pointments, which gave to thoſe who obtained 
<< them the right of caſting upon us the burden of 
&« the land-tax, from which they were thus ſet free: 


28g 


and of regarding themſelyes at once as beings of | 


a ſuperior order? 
ef theſe unjuſt and extravagant laws are ten- 
e dered null, by the want of general conſent, ate 
ce not all the deciſions, all the regulations, made in 
e onſequence of them, a mere collection of ini - 
„ quities?“ | 

But I will ſtop here, and return to Rouſſew, 
who has more right than I have to attention. - 

«« ] perceive (ſays he to the Polanders) the diſh- 
« culty of enfranchizing your people. I am afraid, 
not only of the falſe ideas of their own intereſt; 
ce the ſelf-love, and the prejudices of the maſters ; 


ce but, theſe obſtacles overcome, I ſhould fear the 


e vices and bafeneſs of the ferfs. Liberty (cots 


* tinues Rouſſeau) is a wholeſome aliment, bull 


Vor. I, U | * hard 


* 
* 
Ui 
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* hard of digeſtion; and ſound ſtomachs alone can 
© bear it. I laugh at thoſe debaſed men who, ſuf- 
5 fering themſelves to be linked together in a 
© confederacy, dare to talk of liberty without even 
having an idea of what it is; and who, with 
te hearts filled with all the vices of ſlaves, imagine 
© that to be free they need only be mutinous. 
Proud and holy Liberty! if theſe poor people 
t could but underſtand thee ; if they knew at what 
« a price thou mult be obtained and preſerved ; if 
&© they were ſenſible how much more rigorous thy 
cc laws are found, than is the harſh yoke of tyranny, 
«© their feeble minds, enſlaved by the paſſions which 
te they muſt ſuppreſs, would dread thee a hundred 
ce times more than ſervitude.” 

Who ſhall dare to ſpeak after theſe eloquent ſen- 
tences? Let us repeat them; publiſh them ; place 
them under the eyes of all thoſe who aſpire to liberty. 

People of France! he diſſembles not wich you, 
it is to you that this legiſlator addreſſes himſelf : 
but you were not then what you are at this day. 
Who could have foreſcen that you would be capa- 
ble of making ſuch ſacrifices | that you would have 
given your fortunes, your labqurs to the public! 
that you would have renounced your: frivolouſneſs 
to occupy yourſelves wholly. with the grand ideas 


SY 2 


would all >" nal before ſublime wiſdom ! that 


you 1 would render homage | to o patriotiſm „in what- 
has | ever 
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ever claſs it was diſplayed ! But forgive, forgive 
Rouſſeau for not expecting from you ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing revolution in . mannem and in your 
thoughts | 

To md (continues he) he people of 
© Poland, would be a grand and an admirable ope - 
tc ration; but it is alſo a bold and perilous one, 
c which ought not to be attempted inconſiderately. 
Among the precautions which muſt be previouſ- 


& ly taken, there is one which cannot be diſpenſed 


«© with, and which requires time: the peaſants who 
© are to be freed, muſt firſt be rendered worthy of, 
«and able to ſupport freedom.” 

The means which he adviſes for attaining this 
important point are, ** There ſhould be erected a 
© cenſorial committee, to which ſhould be invited 
not the clergyman of every pariſh, but ſuch as 
© are judged worthy of the honour; and the el- 


« ders and reſpectable houſekeepers of all the ſtates 


* ſhould alſo be called upon. This committee 
© ſhould examine particularly into the wants of fa- 
* milies overburdened with infirm members, with 
* widows or orphans, and a proportionate provi- 
6 fon ſhould be made for them out of the fund 
* raiſed by the gratuitous contributions of the pro- 
« vince ; which would be a tax on charity ſo much 
*« the leſs oppreſſive, as there ought not to be 
*« ſuffered throughout all Poland either beggars or 
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4 The principal buſineſs of this committee ſhould 
ebe to prepare, from faithful relations, corrobo- 
« rated by general report, à liſt of thoſe peaſants 
* who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their good 
conduct, application to buſbandry, morality, 
c care of their families, and by properly. perform- 
et ing alt the duties of their ſituation. : This lift 
© ſhould be afterwards preſented to the dietine, 
«which ſhould ſelect from it à certain number, 
« fixed by law, to be franchized; and provide a 
<« ſuitable indemnification for their patrons, by al- 
© lowing them to enjoy ſome exemptions, ſome 
& privileges, or ſome advantages, awarded to each 
< patron in proportion to the number of his pea- 
& fants who were found worthy of liberty: for, 
5 theſe indemnifications ſhould: be beſtowed in 
ce ſuch a manner, that the enfranchiſement of a 
t bond man ſhould, inſtead of being injurious to 
< the maſter, prove honourable and advantageous 
© to him. In order to avoid any abuſes, this en- 
< franchiſement - ſhould not be performed by thre 
c maſters but by the dietines, and only to a cer- 
< tain number fixed by law.“ 

There is no warmth, nor flow of eloquence in 
_ paſſage; but what wiſdom, hat diſcretion does 
it-difplay ! How cautious and wary the author ap- 
pears in every ſentence! and how unlike thoſe ex- 


travagant - innovators who know only extremes! 


If the national aſſembly of France were not direct - 
Ray q 4 | 3 ed 


ed by theſe principles of juſtice and pridence, we 
ſhould have ſeen deerees iſſued from its boſom, 
which muſt have cauſed the moſt dreadful tumults. 
the bonds of ſervitude had been broken at one 
ſtroke throughout the French colonits: the pro- 
prietor had been ohliged to abandon his habitation 
to his negroes, and fly to a town for:ſhelter from the 
tranſports of unbridled liberty: in a little time the 
lands had lain uncultivated; and produced nothing 
but wild crops of little value: the creole, ruined 
and diſtitute of hope, had not been able to ful: 
fl his mercantile . engagements :. and the maritime 
towns of France, wounded by the blow which had 
ſtricken! down their debtors, wotid have exþEri2 
ehced the moſt terrible revolutions. "But. I will 
venture to predict, that an aſſembly, from whence 
only equitable and ſalutary decrees ought to iſſue, 
will reſiſt ſuch a premature ſyſtem, and not make 
the nation pay ſo dearly for that 8 6 no 
—_—_ be merited before i it ! is obtained 5. * r 
E | " "Ger: 


Alter the ſeeds of miſchief had been diſſeminated and nupſed 
in the' French Weſt India Iſlands by the declaration of rights, and 
by a ſubſequent reſolution of the national aſſembly to admit the 
ew; or people of colour, to an equal participation with French 
men in all the rights of citizens, it js not eaſy to. conceive from 
what meaſure, except that retrograde courſe adviſed by Abbe Raye 
nal, M. de la Croix could hope for the prevention of thoſe evils 
which he deſcribes ; and which are now all exiting, with a thou- 


fand additional Ureumſances of horror, in the French colonies 
| U 3 The 
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. - Certainly if Rouſſeau, ſo paſſionately fond of in- 
dependence, and whoſe heart was filled with the 
firſt right of man, heſitated to grant without di- 
ſtinction liberty to European huſbandmen; if he 
was diſpoſed to have it made the prize of virtue; 
if he required the republic of Poland to indemnify 
wy en of ho mann vaſſal; he would 


; The SS at 3 of rights ke 
man is Bern and ' mnſt continue fre ; and that. freedom is en inaljenable, 
an improferiptile » right, of which 2 qu ca cannot e be 77 by pre 
* even retountt by his d af.  * 

After ſoletibly ptomulgating ale drchritlen of rights; after 
pledeiogithemſelves; to maintain iaviolate:every part of a conſtita- 
tution of which it formed the baſis, what but inſurreRions, dg vaſta- 
tion, and maſſacre 1 could be expected, when, in direct 
of the principles they had ſworn to defend, e the 5 — okay 
peßetuated the flavery of the 'blatks ; Ahd after reſtinding the elt de- 
crec in favourtgf the iilattor} or people of colitr; left the chen KH. 
ſemblies (from a deſire undoubtedly of having that done hithldiey 
were aſhamed to do) to determine whether (his mixed baeec of ha · 
man animals ſhould, in compliment to, the white tinge in aheir com; 
plexion, be regarded as men, or ſunk into the claſs of their negro 
parents, and excluded with them from all the rights attributed to 
zo. rational creatures ? 1 
= Was} it not authorizing, provoking Ns flayes of their iſlangs to 
rebel, 'by firſt holding out to them that, as men, they had an jngif- 
pytable Tight to 5 4 and then inſulting them, by perpetuating. 
their bondage? And does hot the blood of thoſe ho have fallen, 
victims to the fury of diſappointed hope, to the cruelty « of ſavage. 
deſpair, reſt upon the heads of thoſe men whoſe Juſtice and prudence 
have occaſioned the ſcenes of devaſtation and ſlaughter which are 

0 6 exhibited i the French Weſt India ilands? | e 
* bare 
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| have been far from ptetending that, without pre- 
paration, without indemnimy, all the ſlaves of Ame 
rica ought to be ſer free; and left to wander about 
in idleneſs, on the _ ies could by mme 
_ by their hands. 28 

But this — — on a pA which 
can inſpife none but melancholy thoughts. I will 


turn from it, and obſerve how this true friend of 


mankind developes his project. „ When (con- 
te tinues he) they ſhall have ſocceſſwwely enfran- 
& chized a certain number of families in each can- 

* fon, they may enfranchize whole villages; intro- 
<« duce''trade among them by degrees ; aſſign to 
them ſome land; as private property, and ſome 
in comtnon, as in Switzerland; and eftabliſh mu- 
as nitipaFofficers : : and eben things mall have been 
<« at laſt brought into *fuch 4 ite us will ad- 
mit of it, without any perceptible revolution, the 


*« work may be completed at large, by rendering 


© to all the right which Nature has given them, 
« of participating in the àdminiſtration of their 
country, by ſending deputies to tlie dietines “ 

We muſt remember, however, that it is to the 
nobility of Poland that Rouſſeau addreſſes this 


counſel: and that he was obliged, in order to gain 


their attention, to be favourable to their pride and 


their intereſt. When a writer does not aim at daz- 


zling the minds of his readers by a glittering chi- 
mera of genius, but ſeriouſly deſires to produce good, 
| WU and 


— —- Jr — 


and be truly uſeful ig mankind, he compounds 
with the paſſions of men g and gradually overcomes 
the obſtacles, which oppofe him. Thus Rouſſeau, 
without wounding the nobles, endeavours to com- 
plete his deſign of giving freedom to their vaſſals. 
The examples I haye produced in the firſt chap- 
ter of my remarks on Poland prove, that no incon- 
veniency would have ariſen, from the franchiſement 
of all the peafants, and that the proprietors, would 
have been well recompenſed for that act f juſtice, 
But it was not barelya releaſe from perſonal ſervitude 
that Rouſſeau ſought to obtain for the Poliſh huſ- 
bandmen ; it was to the dietines that he wiſhed to 
conduct them. Is it ſufficient, for, men, whp live in 
2 republic, to enjoy the ſimple privilege gf laboyr- 
ing in their field as they; chuſe; of collecting its 
fruits, and ſelling them zt their pleaſure ?, Does 
that conſtituts liberty does it render a man a ci 
tiaen? does it make him à part of the ſtate? In. 
doubtedly it does not. All the peaſants of Poland. 
might be thus enfranchiſed, without becamipg by 
it members of the civil ſociety, any more than they 
were before their enſranchiſement. That title is 
only acquired when they participate the legiſlative, 
power; and make, in conſequence, 2 part of the 
ſovereignty. | This certain truth, this grand con- 
ſtitutional pridciple, ſhews the meaning of that juſt, 
definition of the conſtitution of Poland—The nobles 
gre _— thing, the burgeſſes are nothing, and the peaſants 


are 
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ore leſi than uotbiug · If, therefore, the peaſant were 
only to be ſet free, he would ſtill be but in the con- 
dition of the citizen; that is, he would be no- 
thing. How lopg did the French belieye thems 
ſelves. citizens of France, when they were only 
burgeſſes, like thoſe of Polaad! The privilege of 
ſending deputies to the States General in an order 
of inferior number could never have xaiſed them 
from their nullity; particularly if the vores, bad not 
been taken by head: becauſe excepting only the 
decrees. for eſtabliſhing: taxes, to hich that or- 
der known by the name of the third eſtate had a 
right of oppoſing itſelf, all the regulations conſent- 
ed to by the two other orders, had N f of 
laygſpver the third order *. 

After having end the Poliſh ſn 
and rendered chem worthy of becoming legiſlators, 
Rouſſeau makes them the ſupport and * of 
their country. 

Al theſe peaſauts chars he) become, fres 1 men 
« and cuizens, ſhould be armed; formed into 
I e e e and in thezend: they 


Jad) 5 | £7 

* IfI may le to o ſpeak - myſelf (Gays M. de la Croix) 

I ſhall,take 10 liberty to obſer i e, that I was ſenßble of tis humi- 

liating conſe uenee ; and ch. b le the redſ6h of my inſiſting, in 

my plan of Sodechtlol while Was the firſt that appeared; on à re- 

preſentatton ſuperior to that of thł clergy and hobilitꝝi ,avd on the 

3 of - er the end of ſuffrages the foree of 
law. 24 j 


2 * e would 
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&« would become an excellent body of militia, more 
than ſufficient for the defence of the Rare.” 
What a difference is there between ſach a militia 
and mercenary troops who are enliſted by force or 
by art: who are dragged on ĩ in ſpite of them, to meet 
the enemy, in order 10 detend a ſtate, in which they 
are ſtrangers; and tõ which they are not attached 
by any generoũs ſentiment: while an army of citi- 
ens, enflamed by honbur, by the love of their 
country, #M boldly forward to oppoſe all invaders 
vo dare to violate their territortes, or make any 
attack on their liberty or their laws. The reward 
they ſeek is the acknowledgments due from all the 
members of the ſtate, whoſe property they have 
protected: if they are wounded, they find fucubur 
from ther ' fellow citizens; in whoſe defence they 
have bled': if they die,” their widows, their or- 
phans, are adopted by their country, * becomes 


to them a ſpouſe, a father. 


Of the comſirmtion of Poland, 


-  » 
171, I 115 47 


If a ſtate is deſtrous of having * : ſoldiers, 
whom neither hardfhips: or inticements can induct 
to deſert their ſtandard, let patriotiſm he made the 
only motive of their enrolment: let it be conſidered 
as a ſhame for any citizen not to have his fame ap- 


pear upon the muſter- roll, af. ſome corps: bet them 
murmur, and think themſelves ill- treated, if their. 
ſervices are refuſed: and let their diſmiſſion · be re- 
garded as a puniſhment more ſevere than impriſon- 


ment. Then will even the man who has but one 


arm 


arm remaining diſplay it 'prafping the lance; and 

bid nen air de erer; n 

country. ” 

Rouſſeau, like the Gagen makes life foring 
out of nothing. After transforming the Poliſh pea- 

fant into a citizen; he ſeeks to render the 15 80 

equal to the noble. 7 1 WT 

I ſhall tranſcribe what he fp; open the fubject 3 
for by making him ſpeak, 1. — ＋ an * 
able right to attention. 

The lame method may be purſued: ors enno- 
45 bling a determined number of burgeſſes; and even 
_ << withont-ennobling them, certain offices of-high 
«« diſtin&tioh may be appropriated for them alone 
te toi fill, and from which the nobles ſhould be ex- 
& cluded, in imitation” of the Venetians; who; 
* though ſo jealous of their nobility, give always, 
* beſides other ſubaltern employments, the ſecond 
t place in the ſtate to a citizen :* it is that of great 
chancellor; an office to which no patrician can 
ever pretend. By opening in this manner the 
«© gate of nobility and honours to the burgeſſes, 
«© their affections will be attached to their — 
* whoſe conſtitution they will defend. ©9449 

„Without ennobling individuals, certain towns 
* colleftively might be ennobled ; giving the pre- 
* ference to thoſe in which commerce, -induſtry, 
and arts were found to flouriſh moſt ; and where,' 
* conſequently, the municipal adminiſtration ought 
< to 
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* to be the beſt. Theſe ennobled towns might, 


the fate, all who ſpring, 


* like the imperial cities, ſend nuncios to the diet; 
sand their example would not fail to excite in all 


* the gther towns, a lively Gehe of. obtaining; the 


66 fame . honour.” _.. 

The wiſe gradation of theſe. Th 1 — 3 
fapported by examples and reaſon, is well worthy 
of regard, There is nothing chimerical in this 
nohle plan; all is true; all is well confidered., 101 

This project of ennobling entirę towns, is an ex 
cellent one for Poland, where the nobles domineer 
over every thing: but it would be f very little con · 
ſequence. in France, where a, noble can attiact no 
glory but by his virtues. 1 know not which would 
appear moſt abſurd in the opinion of reaſon, to ſay 
to a man, but newly releaſed from being a hond - 
man ox vetlal, ecauſe thun haſt had, money to lend to 
From thee, or, from thy deſcend- 
ants, fhall he nable; aud the more thy poſterity ſhall ex- 
tend in futyre, tbe more they ſhall, acquire the right of 
believing themſelves  fuperior 10 the other, claſſes, even 
thengh.they may have nothing but their vices , to plead 
again the virtues of theſe who are not ennebled ; or 
whether it would not be equally irrational, to grant 
to a town nobility for all its inhabitants without di- 
ſtinction, as was done. by ſame. of, the kings of 
France, more magnificent than wiſe in conferring 


their favours. 1 c- 
Far be from the F rench nation al theſe falſe and 


incon- 
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meonſiſtent ideas: and when in future her citi- 
zens wiſh to diſtinguiſh each other, be it only by 
theſe ſimple words—this is a good, a generous citi- 
zen; that is ſtern and implacable : there goes a 
man who has cultivated his mind, and brought his 
talents to perfection: the other, whom you ſee be- 
yond him, remains as he came from the hand of 
nature: the ſoldier who goes yonder, has nothing 
to give his country beſides his valour ; but the ſtare 
may depend on the tribute of his ſervice : that 
ather. has nothing but his gold, and that he keeps 
to himnſelf. This is the manner in which the noble 
and the labourer” ſhall be one day diſtinguiſhed ; 
and titles ſhalt:only be derived from the exerciſe of 
che virtues, - ae erer 1 of ape and 
talents. 

The moſt iNuſtrious e are not thoſe whick 
are the moſt rich, the moſt papulous, but thafe 
where manufactures are moſt encouraged; where 
commerce is conducted with the greateſt ſide- 
lity ; where charity is beſt” adiifiniftered;; where 
the impoſts are aſſeſſed with the greateſt juſtice, 
and paid with the greateſt exactieude; where 
the poor meet with the feweſt humiliations; and 
where the magiſtracy is the molt equitable. May 
all the cities of the kingdom ſtand forth compe- 
titors far the honour of being pre- eminent iti theſe 
points, and yet leaye it undetermined which de- 
ferves to bear away the prize. 


CHAP. 


5 CHAP: . 


Or Por Axp; or THE Jzws; AND OF THE Po- 
118 ConSTITUTION ; BY JOHN. JAMEs Rovs- 
 SEAU« | | 


* 


Or all the productions of Rouſſeau, the Socia? 
Contract and the Conſiderations on the government Pa- 
land are thoſe which have been the: moſt quoted, 
and perhaps the leaſt read. Few men have gone 
deeply into them; becauſe they require a perſever- 
ing tention of mind ; and do not offer, like his 
ether works, thoſe agreeable degreſſions, which 
are ſo many reſting places where the thoughts may 
take repoſe, In theſe two works he demands con- 
tinual attention; and never refreſhes the imagina- 
tion, which he had uſed to intoxicate with his de- 
lightful fictions. It ſeems as if this writer, after 
having paid an immenſe tribute to ſenſibility and to 
the graces, was determined to render all his future 
bomags to auſtere reaſon alone. 32 2280 

It is in the chapter on the means of maintaining 
the conſtitution, chat Rouſſeau particularly unites 
the moſt profound obſervations. 


The weakneſs (ſays he) of the legiſlative power 


in 
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in Poland has been occaſioned ĩ in an extraordinary 
te and perhaps ſingular manner; it has loſt its 
os energy, without having been ſubjugated by the 
te executive power. The diet (continues he) pol- 
r ſeffes the ſovereignty as much as at its firſt 
cc eſtabliſhment; yet it is without force; _and, 
c though nothing governs it, nothing obeys it,” 

Is it not a misfortune, common to more than one 
aſſembly, that though it is not governed by any 
thing, it cannot obtain an abſolute ſubmiſſion to its 
decrees from thoſe who do not find it their, intereſt 
to obey them? And have we not already bad this 
truth confirmed to us by more than one proof? Oh 
you men, who would be free!. do you entertain ſo 
little reſpe& for liberty as to believe that it is not 
worth compleating? What authority would you 
obey, if you refuſe ſubmiſſion even to your own ? 

Rouſſeau thinks that, what has hitherto pre- 
* ſerved the legiſlative authority in Poland, is the 
* continual preſence of the legiflature; the fre- 
quent meeting of the diets; and the nuncios be- 
« ing ſo often renewed. England, (ſays he), 
* which enjoys the firſt of theſe advantages, has 
5 loſt her liberty by neglecting the other.“ 

The Engliſh may well be aſtoniſhed at this aſſer- 
tion: they who ſtyle themſelves the freeſt people on 
earth, with what indignation muſt they have heard 
it ſaid, by a citizen of Geneva, that they have loſt 


their liberty! | | 
cc The 
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© © The ſame parliament (continues Rowfſeay) ex- 
* jſts ſo long, that the court, which would be ex- 
* hauſted by purchaſing the members 'every-year, 
a expects! its account in n. them for _ and 
* is not difappointed.” 
Can it be true that the majority of the parlia- 
ment of England are ſold to the court, and that 
Peep miniſter may depend for ſeven years on the 
ſuffrages he has bought? Or is this one of thoſe ex- 
aggerations too common with Rouffeau * | 

This writer ranks, among the number of cauſes 
which have preferved the legiſlative power in Po- 
land, the frequent paſſage of the executive power 
into new hands. Each king (ſays he) makes 
te fome ſtrides towards arbitrary power; but at the 
te next election, his ſucceſſor is forced to take a re- 
« trograde courſe, inſtead of purſuing the ſame 
path: thus each king, at the commencement of 
«his reign, is obliged by a pacta conventa, to ſet 
cout from the fame point; ſo that in ſpite of their 
«© habitual inclination, they make no real — 
« towards deſpotiſm.“ 

After this remark, Rouſſeau does not conceal the 
inconveniencies of having the executive power de- 
vided among many individuals; fince it muſt, in 
conſequence, be difficient in that harmony which 
- ought to ſubſiſt through all irs parts. Such a divis 
viſion, according to him, * cauſes a continual en- 
us * Geavou? to monopolize authority, which is in- 
compatible 
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et compatible with order: each depoſitary of one 
re part of the executive power places himſelf, in 
« virtue of that part, above the magiſtrates and the 
5 laws in every reſpect: he acknowledges indeed 
& the authority of the diet; but when the diet is 
cc diſſolved he owns no power above him; he de- 
cc ſpiſes the tribunals, and braves their deciſions. 
6 Thus many petty deſpots are produced, who, 
e without uſurping the ſovereign authority, conri- 
e nvally oppreſs the citizens in particular points.“ 

This paſſage ſhould be particularly attended to 
by the people of France. According to their plan 
of conſtitution, there can be no reaſon to fear that 
any municipality, any directory, or any tribunal, 
the depoſitory of executive power, will believe its 
authority ſuperior to that of the national reprefen- 
tation, while that repreſentation fubſifts: but if it 
ſhould diſappear, or become enfeebled, would 
there not be room to apprehend, that theſe differ- 
ent emanations of the legiſlative and executive 
powers might give much inquietude to the citizens, 
and make them experience from their powet ſuch 
multiplied acts of injuſtice, as would be in the ag- 
gregate equivalent to thoſe of deſpotiſmmꝰ When 
the queſtion is, how to eſtabliſh liberty, it is better 
to be fearfully cautious, than to indulge im a too 
confident ſecurity. 

In order to fecure themſelves from this arbitrary | 

Vor. I, X authority, 


on 
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authority, Rouſſeau adviſes the Polanders to arm 
with all the executive force, a reſpectable and per- 
manent body, ſuch as the ſenate, capable of con- 
fining within the bounds of duty, by its ſolidity and 
by its authority, thoſe grandees who are endea- 
vouring to deviate from it. While he propoſes 
this means, he acknowledges the danger with 
which it is attended; and that all bodies inveſted 
with the executive power, incline ſtrongly to ſubju- 
gate the legiſlative power, which they ſooner or 
later accompliſh. | 

The reſult of theſe opinions laid down by.Rouſ- 

ſean is, that, for a nation to preſerve its ſove- 
« reignty. as long as poſſible, it ſhould be fre- 
ce quently, if not permanently repreſented: but 
* not long by the ſame repreſentatives. 

That the conſtitution once eſtabliſhed, it ſhould 
c give to its deputies inſtructions well detailed, 
cc yell accounted for: and that it ſhould confide 
& the executive power in hands which are not in 
« a ſtate to cruſh down the legiſlative power.“ 

But it is not enough to give wiſe councils : the 
means of purſuing them muſt be pointed out. How 
can the aſſemblies in which elections are made, be 
prevented becoming the central point of intrigue ? 
If you allow every ſingle member of the legillative 
body to enjoy the right of a veto, the executive 


power need: only to corrupt one of the members to- 
| ſtrike 
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ſtrike all the others with nullity : if you annihilate 


this veto, of what conſequence is it to give inſtruc- 


tions to your nuncios or repreſentatives, ſince the 


others may have different ones; and all their de- 


mands, all their proteſts, will not hinder what has 


been decreed by a plurality of 1 paſſing in- 
to a law ? 

The excellence of a government is like that of 
a machine, whoſe perfection conſiſts in its ſimplici- 
ty, and its being unembarrafſed with ſuperfluous 
wheels and levers: its action will be more regular 
without them; and if it ſtops or becomes difor- 
dered, it will be more eaſy to diſcover the cauſe, 
and reſtore a due equilibrium. By the French con- 
ſtitution the executive power is confided to the 
monarch, and the legiſlative power is placed in the 
national aſſembly : let that aſſembly make laws ſo 


evidently wiſe and equitable, that all the people 


muſt give the their aſſent, and the nation will be ſo 


well diſpoſed to obſerve, and to maintain them, that 
the executive power will remain in a ſtate of happy 


inactivity. This is the moſt certain means of com- 
bining the legiſlative power and the general happi- 
neſs, with that authority of which our politicians 
entertain ſuch fears. 


While the power of the king is 2 only 


in executing thoſe laws to which he has conſented, 
and of which his ſubjects approve, what can the 
X 2 nation 
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nation bave to apprebend from the force with 
which be is inveſted ? If a law is unjuſt, why ſhould | 
its exiſtence be permitted ? If it is equivocal, why 
not explain its meaning more determinately ? 
| Roufſeau was perſuaded that the dietines of Po- 
land had the moſt virtue, and the diets the moſt 
knowledge. It is unfortunate that virtue and 
knowledge ſhould not unite in thoſe who conſtitute 
the ſovereignty. 

© It is a great evil, (ſays he), when too much 
& precious time is waſted in long and uſeleſs ha- 
© yangues ;z but it is a greater evil ſtill, when a 
“good citizen dares not ſpeak. though he has uſe- 
ful things to fay. They may however (con- 
*b-tinues Rouſſeau) in order to prune a little their 
«© windings, oblige all ſpeakers to announce, in 
c the beginning of their diſcourſe, the propoſitions 
* they intend to make; and, after having deduced 
their arguments, to give their concluſions ſum- 
& marily, in the manner of the king's officers in 
"6 the courts of juſtice. If this did not abridge diſ- 
cc courſes, it would at leaſt reſtrain thoſe who would 
& fay much about nothing, and cauſe much time to 
cc be conſumed in doing nothing.” 

Is there then alſo in the Poliſh diet, repreſent- 
atives who harangue only for the purpoſe of chang- 
ing the ſubject of debate; turning the proceedings 
of the aſſembly out of their courſe, and conſuming 

time 
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cine uſcleſsly But it is the misfortune of all 


countries. | 

I ſhall paſs haſtily over the ideas of Nouſſeau, re · 
ſpecting the number of nuncios, and of ſenators, 
whom he thinks ſhould have admiſſion to the diet, 
that I may come to the chapter whoſe title is du roy 
(of the king). The author begins with an aſſertion 
which cannot be admitted in France, fince the 
French have given to their monarch the title of 
Reftorer of Liberty. It Is a great misfortune (fays 
he) that the chief of a nation is born the enemy 
e of that liberty which he ought to defend. There 
«© would be no temptation without hope: render 
c uſurpation impracticable: you will of courſe re- 
move all idea of it from the minds of your kings; 
« and they will ſtudy only how to govern you 
% well; how to defend you; and employ all their 
efforts in yout ſervice. Much thought has been 
*< beſtowed in conſidering how kings may be de- 
* prived of the means of hurting their people; 
% but no endeavours have been made to prevent 
< their corrupting them; though the means of do- 
& ing it are abundantly ſupplied by the favours of 
«« which they have the diſtribution. The difficulty 
is, that, by taking from them this right of diſtri- 
* butjort, we ſhould ſeem to take away every thing; 
ce therefore, it muſt not be done, unleſs we are dif- 
« poſed to have no king. If the chief of a nation 
is not an abſolute nullity, he muſt do fomething; 

| X 3 « and, 
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ce and, however little it may be, it muſt be either 
« good or evil.” 

I am far from adopting, in this particular, the 
opinions of the citizen of Geneva: the moſt unfor- 
tunate circumſtance which could occur to a nation, 
would be always to behold in its chief the natural 
enemy of its liberty: the thought would raiſe an 
inſurmountable barrier between him and the hearts 
of his ſubjects. Why place at their head, and 
inveſt with executive power a prince whom they 
behold in ſo odious a point of view? 

Are kings ſo naturally ill-diſpoſed as to place 
all their felicity in oppreſſion ? what can they de- 
rive from it? An oppreſſed people become poor; 
a free people become rich: it is ſurely the intereſt 
of him, who can only be enriched by his ſubjects, 
that thoſe ſubjects ſhould enrich themſelves. Whax 
advantage can abſolute authority receive in giving 
to one the property of another; in granting ta in- 
trigue what belongs to merit; in inſpiring fear, in- 
ſtead of conciliating affection ? 

If your king is a warrior, is it not of importance 
to him to have good ſoldiers, and officers who know 
how to command them? If he loves the arts, is. it 
in a nation afflicted by injuſtice that he can ſee ta- 
lents contending for the glory of celebrating his 
reign? If he takes delight in nothing but repoſe, 
is he not more ſecure of preſerving tranquillity, by 


_ confining himſelf to giving orders for the execution 
of 
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of thoſe laws which have been ſolicited by his peo- 
ple? If he feels himſelf gratified by ſeeing a croud 
of couriers round him, let his gardens, let his pa- 
lace be thrown open, and a multitude of adulators 
will ſucceed without intermiſſion. 

It is certainly not neceffary that all rewards, all 
honouts, and particularly all employments, ſhould 
be in the hands of the king ; becauſe they would 
ſoon paſs into the hands of his miniſters, who would 
beſtow them through their favourites, or what 1s 
worſe, their fayourers which would degrade ho- 
nours, and thoſe who obtained them; but ſtill the 
chief of a great nation ought to poſſeſs the means 
of manifeſting to thoſe who deſerve it his approba- 
tion of their ſervices : let us therefore confine, an- 
nihilate, if it be poſſible, the opportunity of doing 
evil; but let us not tear from our kings their no- 
bleſt attribute, the power of diffuſing benefits. 

It has been propoſed (ſays Rouſſeau) to ren- 
der the Poliſh crown hereditary ; but aſſure your. 
&«& {elves that, from the moment ſuch a law takes 
place, Poland may forever bid adieu to liberty. 

J am ignorant of the reaſon why the hereditary 
ſucceſſion of the crown ſhould be more incompatible 
with liberty in Poland than in England]; for, accord- 
ing to Rouſſeau, the only cauſe why liberty exiſts 
no longer among the Engliſh is, that the parlia- 

ments are not renewed ſufficiently often. Why then, 


if the diets of Poland continue to be renewed every 


X 4 ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, cannot liberty maintain itſelf there under an 
hereditary crown ? 

The leſſons of experience are preferable to thoſe 
of a republican, always alarmed at a power which 
is tranſmitted from father to ſon. It js certainly. 
known that the elections of their kings have in- 
| volyed Poland in tumults at every vacancy of the 
throne: and that a prince, who in the decline of life 
ſees the ſceptre dropping from his hand, will take 
little concern for the glory of a people who will 
he governed by a ſtranger, to him entirely unknown. 
Such a king is, with reſpect to his ſtates, like a te- 
nant, who will ſuffer all to fall to ruins, rather 
than repair any thing at his own expence: pro- 
vided that I die king of Poland, of what conſe- 
quence would it be to me (might ſay the prince 
upon the throne) if the country were to periſh with 
me? But if he is to be ſucceeded by a ſon, a ne- 
phew, who is dear to him, he carefully embelliſhes 
his empire ; he patronizes the arts; encourages 
agriculture ; opens all the channels of commerce z 
maintains the diſcipline of the army; and improves 
the inheritance which he is to tranſmit to the ob- 
ject of his affections. 

Rouſſeau is not willing that the ſon of a king 
ſhould ſucceed his father in the throne of Poland, 
and yet he approves. of the confederacies, which 
are in fact civil wars among the citizens. Shall 

| dare 
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6 dare (fays he) to ſpeak of confederacies, and 


differ in opinion from the learned reſpecting 
6 them? They ſee only the evil which is done by 
55 theſe confederacies: that which they hihder 
5 ſhould alſo be conſidered. 


„A confederacy is without diſpute a ſtate of 


violence in the republic : but there are ex- 
5 treme diſeaſes which require violent remedies, 
and which muſt be cured at any expence. The 
** confederacy is in Poland what a diftator was 
Fin Rome; it can, as did that magiſtrate, hold 


*f the laws ſuſpended in any crifis of imminent dan- 


ger: but there is this material difference be- 
i tween them; the dictator being directly contrary 
5 to the Roman legiſlation, and to the ſpirit of the 
* Roman government, completed its deſtruction; 


* while the confederacy on the contrary being a 


*© means of eftabliſhing and giving firmneſs to the 
* conſtitution when ſhaken by great efforts, can 
** conduct and invigorate the relaxed ſprings of the 
ce ftate, without being able at any time to break 
them. This federatiye ſyſtem is, in my opinion, 
*© chef d' ceuvre : all free ſtates, which have ne- 
„ver experienced great crififes, are in danger of 
„ periſhing whenever a ſtorm ſhall ariſe : and Po- 
land alone, from having been accuſtomed to ſuch 
„ dangers, has found a means of maintaining her 
#© conſtitution from their rage. Without her con- 
e federacics Poland would long ſince have been no 

| 9 *f more ; 
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* more; and I am much afraid that if they are 
* aboliſhed ſhe will not long ſurvive.” 

This paſſage 1s a curious one; and betrays a re- 
publican ſpirit, which accords with the fentiment 
of the Polander, who, when he was ſpoken to on 
the fubje& of the troubles of Poland, ſaid, I prefer 
tempeſtuous liberty to the calm of deſpotiſm. 

. Monteſquieu, whoſe opinion does not agree with 
that of Rouſſeau on this point, ſays, The laws 
* of Poland have alſo their iuſurrection: but the 
„ inconveniencies which reſult from it make it evi- 
« dent that the people of Crete alone were able to 
& employ ſuch a remedy with ſucceſs.” 

Thus Monteſquieu does not blame the remedy 
itſelf; he only ſays that it could agree with no 
other people but the Cretans; and he gives the fol- 
| lowing reaſon for his opinion: 

c The people of Crete (ſays he) in order to hold 
cc the principal magiſtrates dependant on the laws, 

. © employed a very ſingular means: it was that of 
e the inſurrection. Part of the citizens revolted; 
© put the magiſtrates to flight; and obliged them 
& to return to the condition of private perſons : 
© and this was ſuppoſed to be done in conſe, 
cc quence of the law. Such an inſtitution, which 
c eftabliſhed ſedition in order to hinder the abuſe 
of power, ſeems as if it would overturn any re- 
public whatever: yet it did not deſtroy that of 


« Crete for this rcafon ;—when the ancients were 
6 dil 
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cc diſpoſed to ſpeak of any people who had the 
cc greateſt love for their country, they cited the 
© Cretans. - Our country (ſays Plato) a name ſo ten- 
der to the Cretans, that they apply to it the term 
e which expreſſes the affection of a mother for her 
ce children. But the love of our country refines 
every thing.“ 

This may be called a conteſt W two men 
of genius; and it afforded me pleaſure to bring into 
one point of view the opinions of theſe illuſtrious 
writers on the ſame ſubject. One of them pretends 
that the ixſurrection is to Poland a moſt valuable 
law : the other thinks the Polanders unworthy of 
having ſuch a law; and is only for granting it to 
thoſe people, in whom the love of their country is 
a paſſion. 

Who could have foreſeen that thoſe ideas, with 
which the French were ſo long unacquainted, would 
one day have returned, and appeared natural to 
them? Neither Monteſquieu nor Rouſſeau ima- 
gined that, in the boſom of France, where they 
yere ſpeaking of inſurrections as of a violent reme- 
dy which might purify the laws, there ſhould be 
formed ſuch a confederacy as had never been ſeen 
either in Crete or in Poland: which ſhould have 
for its object the overthrow cf an ancient coloſſus 
of vicious inſtitutions and barbarous uſages ; by 
putting to flight both miniſters and magiſtrates; 

by 
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by plunging them into a private ſtate; by ſtriking 
with terror all thoſe who dared to ſhew themſelves 
the defenders of an oppreſſive ſyſtem ; by taking 
the public property under the ſafe · guard of honour ; 
and by reducing to a ſtate of happy impotence thoſe 
ſubaltern deſpots, who, in an enlightened age, were 
diſpoſed to fetter even the thoughts of men. 

In treating of rules for governing Rouſſeau divides 
them into three codes: the political, the civil, and 
the criminal: each of which ſhould be as brief, clear, 
and preciſe as poſſible. Theſe codes (ſays he) ſhall 
<< be taught not only in the univerſities, but in all 
© colleges, and there will be occafion for no other 
© body of law. All the rules of natural right are 
t beiter engraved in the hearts of men than in all 
&* the traſh of Juſtinian: only render them honeſt 
* and virtuous, and I will anſwer for their having 
* enough of law. But all public men muſt be 
« inſtructed in the pofitive laws of their country; 
and in 10 particular rules by which ne day are 
cc governed, 

He alfo infiſts that, before the dietines are open- 
ed to the candidates, they ſhould ſubmit to an 
examination in political law; that, in order to 
render the knowledge of the civil law more eaſy, 
the ſame laws ſhould ſubſiſt in all the provinces: 
and, with a deſign to eradicate the ſpirit of preſerv- 
ing bodies or ſocieties, he would have the profeſſion 
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of advocate and judge to be only a tranſlatory ſtate 
through which men ſhould paſs to all the offices of 
the republic: he deſtroys all intails, all elderſhips, 
for the purpoſe of diminiſhing the great inequality 
of fortune; and while he perceives the neceſſity of 
conſidering landed property as of ſome conſe- 
quence, he is not diſpoſed to-let it have too much 
weight. Becauſe a gentleman (ſays he) has no 
land, does he on that account ceaſe to be free, 
&« or ceaſe to be noble? Is his poverty alone fo 
« great a crime, that it muſt make him loſe the 
« title of citizen?“ | 
Theſe reflections are ſo evidently juſt, that it is 
ſufficient only to mention them: it is however ſin- 
gular, that while the Polanders for whom they 
were publiſhed neglected to profit by them, the 
French, to whom they ſeemed to be more foreign 
than to any other people, have adopted them in 
their legiſlation. It is already made a part of the plan 
of their legiſlators, to deſtroy the right of primo- 
geniture, ſo contrary to-nature, in order to diminiſh 
the too great inequality of fortune ; to aboliſh that 
abſurd diverſity of cuſtoms, which proved an eter- 
nal ſubject for chicane; and to efface that mono- 
polizing ſpirit, ſubſiſting in certain ſocieties, by 
which the profeſſion of a judge and of an advocate 
were rendered lucrative employments, when they 
ought to be only honourable ones, 


| Let 
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Let the laws be rendered ſo clear, that no quali- 
ty but integrity ſhall be required in the perſon who 
is to apply their ſenſe; no talent but the ſimple 
power of ſpeaking neceſſary for defending any 
cauſe : let it be truth alone which makes itſelf at- 
| tended to before the tribunals of juſtice : let good 
faith only decide in them; and annihilate for- 
ever all interpreters and commentators. A law 
which requires to be interpreted and commented 
upon, is of no worth : they are made for the peo- 
ple; and they ought to be comprehenſible by the 
ſingle light of reaſon. _ 

The political ſyſtem which Rouſſeau marks out 
for the Polanders is of all ſyſtems the moſt Cmple, 
and the moſt eaſy to purſue : but unfortunately it 
will not agree with a nation who has contracted 
money -debts with foreigners, unleſs it can by 
means of its export trade acquit the obligation in- 
ſenſibly. 

Whatever importance our great financers 117 
attach to the circulation of money, Rouſſeau en- 
deavours to bring into diſcredit that appearance of 
wealth which deceives the poſſeſſors, and which 
makes them believe themſelves rich when they have 
much gold or ſilver coin at command, as if gold and 
ſilver had any other value than what men give it by 
mutual conſent; and as if it did not always render 
its poſſeſſors dependant on thoſe who gather real 


riches. It is more deſirable (ſays Rouſſeau) to 
© hve 
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« live in abundance than in opulence: be you bet- 
cc ter than money-holders; be rich; cultivate well 
© your fields; and, without minding any thing be- 
« ſides, you will ſoon reap a golden harveſt. Pub- 
& lic expences you will ſay are inevitable: I grant 
« it: ſupport them with every thing but money. 
« Even to this day we ſee in Switzerland the offi- 
« cers, the magiſtrates, and other public penſioners 
& paid with commodities; and all the public ſer- 
ce vice done by. corvee, (unpaid for duty), ſo that 
the ſtate pays for ſcarcely any thing in money. 

© The republic, by proportioning and diſtribut- 
ing in a proper manner ſuch rewards as are mere- 


& ly honorary, would find every purpoſe anſwered 


ce by a treaſure which could never lead to ruin, and 
cc which would make all her citizens heroes. This 
tc treaſure of honours would prove an inexhauſtible 
5 ſource to a people ſenſible of honour : would 
4e to God that Poland had hopes of exhauſting it; 
for happy muſt that nation be which could no 
longer find diſtinctions for virtue!“ 

This reſource, which to Rouſſeau appeared ex- 
hauſtleſs, has ſurely been exhauſted in France, not 
by the uſe but the abuſe of it. If I might venture 
to publiſh my thoughts upon the ſubje&, I ſhould 
be far from deſiring as many do to annihilate all 
diſtinctions, all dignities, all ornamental append- 
ages: on the contrary, it would be my wiſh to re- 
ſtore to them all the glory they have loſt, and I 

would 
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would employ this means of effecting it: I would 
create a new tribunal, which ſhould be ſtyled he 

tribunal of honours. It ſhould be compoſed of mem- 

bers whofe rewards had been conferred by the pu- 
| blic ſuffrage. I would oblige all citizens, who 
. bore external badges of diſtinction, to make their 
appearance before this auguſt tribunal, and there 
ro depoſit theſe badges. They ſhould afterwards 
declare by what title, or in conſequence of what 
action they had been obtained: and if it appeared 
that they were only a diſtinction proportioned to 
ſervices, they ſhould be reſtored, The croſs, which 
is the evidence of military courage, ſhould be pre- 
ſerved by all officers who had devoted to their 
country the time fixed for deſerving it; and by 
thoſe who had obtained it by their valour. From 
that moment this mark of diſtinction would ceaſe 
to lead the beholder into an error, by hanging to 
the garment of a ſecretary, an inſpector of police, 
or an intriguing ſycophant, who had ſerved only 
the pleaſures of a miniſter, The cordon ® ſunk in- 
to ſuch diſcredit, ſince more diſtinguiſhed orders 
have adorned bravery or birth, ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the fame cenſure, and only reſtored to thoſe 
who had truly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the arts, 
or in ſome uſeful profeſſion, 

I would aboliſh all thoſe diſtinctions which 


® The blue ribbon, enſignia of ihe order of tis Holy Ghoſt. 
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point to nobility, becauſe if they are to mark their 


origin, all real gentlemen have an equal right to 


be ſo diſtinguiſhed. 

So far would our brave watriors be from diſtruſt- 
ing ſuch a tribunal as J have been propoſing, that 
they all form in their hearts a wiſh for its eſtabliſh- 
ment. Who would dare to ſnatch from a 4 Efaing, 
from a Bouille, from a la Motte Piguet, from a Chaf- 
faut, from any old getieral who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the wars of his country, the honours 
Which he had ſo well deſerved? Who would hefi- 
tate 'in rendering to any inferior officer covered 
with wounds, and grown gray in the ſervice, an 
indemnification for the fortune which he had dif- 
dained to acquire in a leſs perilous profeſſion? 

The treaſure of honours would be thus at once 
increaſed by the reſtitution made by uſurpers, and 
the nation would be no longer at a loſs for the 
means of rewarding its real ſervants, 

Let the collector of the revenue, let the ſecretary 
be paid with money, but let us reſerve honourable 
diſtinctions for courage and for talents, We muſt 
chuſe whether we will poſſeſs glory or riches; re- 
verence or opulence. Oh abje&t man! if thou 


makeſt account of nothing but gold, gain thou 


that gald; amaſs it until thy coffers are full; until 
thy garments are covered with it; until all the 
utenſils on which thou art ſerved are of the metal 
ſo precious in thy ſight : but believe not that thou 

Vol. I. * canſt 
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.canft purchaſe with it our reſpect, our homage : 
thou ſhalt remain forever amidſt the multitude, 
becauſe they will never open a paſſage through 
them to a man who has no true right to their re- 
.gards. If in a public place where money alone 
procures admiſſion, thou occupieſt the higheſt 
ſeats, they will ceaſe to be the higheſt in the opi- 
nion of the multitude; they will be conſidered only 
as the ſeats of opulence; and thou wilt be acknow- 
Jedged as one of the richeſt men in the ſtate, but 
nothing more: there will come a time when thou 
wilt bluſh at that which inflated thy pride, and thou 
wilt immerſe thyſelf amidft the populace, i in order 
to riſe afterwards above them by noble and gener- 
ous actions. 

Rouſſeau recommends the preferring real to per- 
ſonal impoſts, and avoiding thoſe which it is diffi- 
cult or expenſive to collect, but more particularly 
thoſe which may be evaded by the contraband 
trader, as they prove the means of filling the ſtate 
with plunderers and defrauders. An impoſt 

„ (fays he) ought to be ſo well proportioned, that 
«c the ill conſequences of fraud ſhould outweigh its 
6c profit : thus never lay a tax on what may be ea- 
cc fily concealed : ſuch as gold and laces. It 1s bet- 
« ter to pad the wearing of them than the im- 
; c ? portation,” 

The beſt and moſt natural tax in his opinion, is 

A is proportioned one on all lands without ex- 

.ception : 


= 


: 
: 
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teption:: which he is inclined to have paid in kind, 
and farmed to the higheſt bidder as the dime or tenth 


is farmed in France. 
This ſyſtem, which agrees wah thoſe! of Vaud 


and the Abbe de Saint Pierre, is very practicable 


in Poland, where the chief riches conſiſts in lands; 
and here a deficiency of national credit has pre- 
vented the republic contracting immenſe - engage- 
ments with foreigners ; but in France, where in- 
numerable ſtockholders have always a productive 


fund in their pocket- books; where the buildings, 

which afford no natural production, form a revenue 
equal to that of the land, a land- tax could effect 
but a ſmall part of the riches of a nation; and the 
levying in kind would be only practicable in the 
country. Such are the conſiderations which de- 
range the beſt ſyſtems ! 


It is in vain to ſay that the conſumer wh lives 


In the city pays in the end the tax levied on the 
land : I anſwer that the fimple artizan who ſubſiſts 
entirely on bread, will pay a greater proportion of 
the tax to which corn is ſubjected, than the rich 


man by whom a ſmaller IS of it is con- 
ſumed. 


If I am told that the wages of the journeyman 


increaſes in proportion to the increaſed price of 
-proviſions, I ſhall reply, that it is exactly the con- 
trary; for the journeyman being under a greater 
* of labouring to ſupport life than the rich 
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man is of employing him, the latter will take a baſt 
advantage of his neceſſities, and of the number of 
competitors for employment, to reduce the price of 
labour, while thar of corn continues to increaſe. 
This is a truth ſo evident and inconteſtible, that 
I know not how men, eſteemed for their knowledge 
and for their intentions, can ſo obſtinately deny it. 
Begin you, whoever you are, that would refute my 
aſſertion, by inſuring in all ſeafons, under all reyo- 
lations, employment to thofe who live by their la- 
bour, before you make their means of exiſtence de- 
pend on the variations in the price of that article 
which: is more neceſſary than any other for their 
ſupport: furniſls them with the means of making 
bread, bur do not expoſe them to the danger of 
being wholly without it when they ſhall have nei- 
ther money nor credit to procure a ſupply. Re- 
member that famine is above the reſtraint of law: 
that the father of a family, ſurrounded with his 
children who cry to him for bread; has no alterna- 
tive but to ruſſi down from his garret in a frenzy 
of deſpair, and ſnatch from the firſt, perſon he 
meets with, the means of ſaving from death the mi- 
ſerable infants who impatiently wait his return: 
xemember that the crime of this man is committed 
at the inſtigation of nature; nay, that it is rather 
your crime; you who have coolly determined that 
his wages ſhould riſe in proportion to. che price of 
corn. > 1 49 
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From a philoſopher ſtrapge to arms a.weU-ar- 
ranged military ſyſtem might not have been ex- 
Pected: but nothing is ſtrange to reaſon and ge- 
nius: and it is not forgotten that che great Condẽ 
while attending a dramatic repreſentation, in which 
Corneill diſcovered the moſt perfect knowledge in 
the art of war, exclaimed with aſtoniſhment, where 
has be learnt all this ? 

Condẽ would have been perhaps as much np 
if he had obſerved Rouſſeau tracing out for the 
people of Poland the plan of defence moſt agree» 
able to their country and their manners. 

« Regular troops, (ſays he), the plague and de- 
« populators of Europe, are good for only two 
«© purpoſes : for attacking and conquering their 
„ neighbours ; or for enchaining and ſubjugating 
e their fellow citizens. The ſtate muſt not remain 
« without defenders: I know it: but jts true de» 
« fenders are its members. All citizens ought to 
« be ſoldiers by duty: none ſhould be ſuch by 
© trade. In a ſtate like Poland ſupplies may be 
e eafily drawn from the provinces to replace the 
army of the crown by à number of mylitia always 
on foot: and this being changed at leaſt every 
« year, and taken by ſmall detachments from all 
„ claſſes, would be oppreſſive only in a trifling dę- 
* pree to individuals, as it would not be the turn 
„of any one to ſerve above once in twelye or fit- 
6+ teen years. 
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© Why ſhould not the equeſtrian order purfue 
* 2 plan ſimilar to that which I have propoſed for 
«©-the-infantry > Eftablith in all the palatinates 
«bodies of cavalry; im which all the nobility ſhalt 
cc be enrolled : let them have their ſubaltern and 
« ſtaff officers, and their ſtandards: ler ther have 
quarters affigned them, in caſe of an alarm; and 
« a time appointed for their affembling every 
«© year.: let theſe brave nobles- exerciſe in ſqua- 
e drons ; practice all kinds of evolutions; obſerve 
order · and precifion in their manœuvres, and ac- 
ce quaint themſelves with military ſubordination. I 
e would not have: them ſervilely imitate the tactics 
«© of other nations: I would have them form a fy- 
ce ſtem peculiar to themſelves; which would un- 
fold and bfing to perfection their natural and 
6 national diſpofitions. I would have them parti- 
„ cularly attend to lightnefs and agility in their 
© exerciſe :* aàccuſtom themſelves to be broken, 
c difperſed; and to form again without difficulty 
e and Without tonfuſion. Let them excel particu- 
& larly in what is called ſkirmiſhing; in all the 
*© manœuvures proper for light troops: in the arts 
= = bee ee e 4 a 3 like a torrent; ; of an- 
«© ever annoyed; of cutting off communications; 
e intercepting convoys; charging rear guards, and 
e -hurryirig away advanced ones; ſurpriſing de- 
bc * rached parties ; and harraſing great armies when 


* on 
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te on their march, or encamped. : Let them — | 
< ancient Parthians : let them learn like them to 
&« vanquiſ and deſtioy the beft diſciplined armies 
e without ever coming” to battle, or e 
« 4 moment td recover themſtſyes ? 
Neither the Follards, nor any other of ou belt 
writers on the ſubject of tactics, have giver us. any 
thing comparable with this paſſage ? IM 
Rouſſeau does not adviſe the Polander᷑s to n 
any fortified places; he calls them 1B nefts of dye 
rants. The places which you fortify againſt the! 
« Ruſſians, (ſays he), you fortify for thein; and? 
oy they will become ſhackles from: which es 


Nee e 


« ſelves in artillery. All this is not WE you rec 
« quire : you will never be in ſich à ſtate as to 
e render it difficult for your ' neighbours to enter 
your country, but you may make it difficult for 
*« them to get out of it with impunity: and it is 
to that point you ought to direct all your cares“ 
What a pity that ſuch wiſe advice ſhould have 

proved uſeleſs to Poland ! If it had been followed, 
her ambitious neighbours had not attempted to en- 
ſlave the provinces cloſely united with the body of 
the ſtate, and eaſy to ſubjugate but difficult to pre- 
ſerve. The indignant nation would have ruſhed 
upon the uſurpers, and ſeconded by generous ef- 
24 forts, 
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forts, would have burſt from a yoke endured with 
impatience by liberty. 

I am now coine to the Jevelopement of a project 
which muſt appear yery extravagant to thoſe nations 
who, vain. of their inſtitutions, diſdain every thing 
which may recal a people to the principles of virtue, 
and change the coprle of honours. 

The deſign of this project is to ſubject all the 
members of government to a gradual progreſſion. 
Rouſſeau divides the active citizens who have a2 
ſhare in the adminiſtration into three claſſes: 
and, inſtead of the ribbons and jewels which. diſtin- 
guiſh the orders of chivalry, an and which, according 
to him, haue the air of gew-gaws and effeminate finery, 
he propoſes plates of different metals, the value of 
whoſe materials ſhould be proportioned to the de- 
gree of thoſe perſons who were to bare them, 

& The firſt introduction to public affairs ſhould 
« be preceded by a trial for youth in the offices of 
te advocates, of afleffors, and even of judges i in the 
te inferior courts ;. of managers of ſome portion of 
6 public money; and i in general | in all the inferior 
< ſituations which give to thoſe who fill them occa- 
4 ſion of ſheying their merit, their capacity, their 

66 exactneſs, and above all theix integrity, _ 
This ſtate of probation ſhould continue at 
6  lealk three years; at the expiration of which 
6 time, furniſhed with certificates from their ſu- 
c c periors, and with the teſtimony of * public 
7 voice 
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5 yoice, the probationers ſhould preſent themſelvęs 
te at the dietine of their province; where, after a 
« ſevere inveſtigation of their conduct, thoſe who 
« were judged worthy ſhould be honoured with a 
** plate of gold bearing their name, that of their 
province, and the date of their reception; and 
te above this inſcription, in letters of a larger ſize, 
« theſe words, ſhes patriæ, Thoſe who received 
« this plate ſhould always wear it attached to the 
« right arm or on their heart; and ſhould IP 
the title of ſervants of the fate. 

6 T here never ſhould be any member of che 
N equeſtrian order, except theſe ſervants of the fate; 
elected a nuncio to the diet, deputed to the 
« tribunal, or charged with any: public 3 
”y appertaining to the ſovereignty, 

For arriving at the ſecond degree it ſhould be 
e neceffary to have been three times nuncio to the 
* diet; and to have obtained each time from 
the dietines a report of the approbation of 
< his conſtituents. On preſenting theſe three cer- 
c tificates to the diet, the ſervant of the fate who 
had obtained them, ſhould be honoured with the 
e ſecond plate made of filver, of the ſame form 
4 with the preceding one, and upon which ſhould 
* be engraved theſe two words, civis electus; thoſe 
f* who bore it ſhould be called citizens of choice; or 
Fc ſimply, the elected. Theſe could be no longer 
** nunc1os ; they would be candidates for the 
* places of ſenators; and none could be elected 
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«to that dignity without having paſſed through . 
e theſe two firſt degrees. 
"ex "Each ſenator who! ſhould have filled che office 


© Vt y% 


60 ing tim ſhould be conferred by the heyy on the 
* nomination of the, diet! This badge ſhould be 
sa plate of ſang ine ſteel, formed like the preced- 
1 ones, and eafing " this inſcription; cuſtos le- 
% 21m, Thoſe who ſhout] have received this plate 
*« ſhould bear it for the reſt of their liv es, to what- 
ever eminent office they might fill; and even to 
* the throne, if they ſhould happen to mount it.” 

The palatines and their great ca/ellans ſhould 
only be drawn from the body of theſe chftos legum, 
or guardians of the, laws. 

Rouſſeau who always, and very properly attri- 
butes great importance to the office of preceptor, 
would have choſen from among the ci/izens of choice, 
or of the ſecond degree, the principals of colleges, 
and inſpeftors of the education of children. It is alſo 
from that body he would chuſe thoſe members who, 
under the preſidency of one of the guardians of the 
laws ſhould form the cenſorial committee, of which 
I haye ſpoken in the preceding chapter ; the grand 
objects of whoſe exiſtence ſhould be the enfran- 
chifi ng of the peaſants, and the diſtribution of the 


funds Jelgned for charity, in proportion to the 
wants 


) 
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wants a, characters of the indigent claim- 
ants. 

Such are che means which Rouffeau points out 
to the Polanders for purifying the whole admini- 
ſtration of the republic; and for implanting and 
maintaining virtue in all employments. This new 
idea, worthy of the greateſt legiſlators of antiquity 
will long remain a beautiful chimera, and perhaps 
never be realized in any ftate : but if ſome future 
generation ſhould have the courage to adopt his 
plan, it will be EDS & great ſtride anda ages _ 
fection. 

We have ſeen that for attaining to the places of 
palatines, and of the great caſtellans, it is neceſſary, 
according to Rouſſeau, to have been à ſenator; and 
conſequently to have merited the third degrees he 
continues this progreſſive riſe to the election of the 
king o& Poland: After remarking td the Poland: 
ers, that one of their greateſt errors has been the: 
ſeeking out foreigners on whom to beſtow their 
crown, he proves to them from the authority of their 
own hiſtory, that they were never better governed 
than by thoſe princes who were born in Poland. In 
order to avoid a number of competitors,” he cd 
fines eligibility to the crown to the ſingle. clafs of 
Palatines; and he makes the two modes of ballot 
and voting by the voice concur in this grand 
election. Speedily after the deceaſe of the king 
" (lays he) the electional diet ſhall be ſolemaly 

con- 
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os conyoked. The names of all the palatines ſhay 
*< be put in competition, and from them three 
* ſhall be ſele&ed by ballot, with every poſſible 
«© precaution to prevent the proceſs being affected 
© by fraud. Theſe three names ſhall be declared 
4c aloud to the aſſembly; which in the ſame ſeſſion, 
tc and by a majority of voices, ſhall chuſe the one 
© whom they prevers and he * * king 
© on the ſame day. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that a more wiſe method 
could not be purſued than that of adopting the 
election by vote in the beſtowing of. the crown. 
The machinations of intrigue are defeated by the 
uſe of the ballat, which can only favour a good ci- 
tizen: and if the perſon choſen by it is not the moſt 
proper to be king, the diet has the power of chuſ- 
ing out of the three canditates, ſo ſelected, the one 
whom they believe to be the moſt capable of ſup-_ 


| Porting the glory of the republic“. 


Rouſſeau will not permit virtue to ſtop 5 be- 
come lethargic on the throne, If the deſire of aſ- 
cending that throne has cauſed all the three de- 
grees to be gained by hypocriſy, he is willing to 
make the monarch continue to wear the maſk until 
his death. 

There was ( fays he) an ancjens cuſtom, which 


* Notwithſtanding this wiſe council (ſays M. de Ia Cre x) the 
diet has appointed for the ſucceſſor of their king the Elector of 
Saxony; and rendered the crown hereditary in his family. 


i has 


te has never been practiſed but by one people, 
« the ſucceſs of which, it is aſtoniſhing, has 
* not tempted others to adopt it. It is indeed 
4% ſcarcely proper in any but an elective king- 
« dom, though invented and practiſed in one 
& which was hereditary. I ſpeak of the trials of 
ic the kings of Egypt after their death; and of the 
te decree by which the rites of ſepulture and royal 
* honours were granted or refuſed them, accord- 
« ing as they had well or ill governed during their 
Ives: this ufage I dare propoſe to the Polanders 
50 to-eſtabliſh. Upon the death of each King, his 
% body ſhould remain uninterred until ſentence had 
been pronounced upon his memory: the tribunal 
* which ſhould decide upon it, and decree or forbid 
him the rites of ſepulture, ſhould aſſemble as ſoon 
as poſſible: his life and his reign ſhould be 
6 ſeverely examined: after the examination, in 
© which all citizens ſhould be admitted to accuſe 
© and to defend the deceaſed, and after full infor- 
** mation had been obtained by the proceſs, ſen- 
** rence ſhould be pronounced with all * ſo- 
« lemnity. 

& In confequence of this decree, if it was * 
s yourable the deceaſed king ſhould be declared a 
good and juſt prince; his name ſhould be inſcribed 
with honour in the liſt of the kings of Poland; his 
body depoſited with pomp in their ſepulchre; arid - 
the epithet of glorious memory added to. his pame 

4 <6 in 
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« in all public acts and public diſcourſes: a * 
2 ſhould- be aſſigned for his widow; and his 
children, declared royal princes, ſhould be ho- 
.<* noured with all the advantages attached to that 
* « title. 

« If on the contrary, he was found guilty « of in- 
4 juſtice; of malverſation; but above all of having 
ce injured the public liberty; his memory ſhould be 

ec condemned and ſtigmatized; his body, de- 

c prived of royal ſepulture, ſhould be interred 
& without honours; his name eraſed from the liſt 
of kings; and his children reduced to the claſs of 
ec ſimple citizens, without any honourable diſtine- 
tion or any mark of infamy. — 

Thus by the fear of a ſentence, Rouſſeau a 
attach kings to juſtice, and to reſpect for the laws: 

and thus he gives a double ſecurity to the ſtate-for 
the prince which it raiſes to the throne : his 50 
conduct, and the dread of the future. 

This wiſe legiſlator, accuſed of conſulting only 
enthuſiaſm, and of ſacrificing every conveniency to 

his projects of reform, ſhews however much circum- 
ſpection in the directions he gives for executing 
his plan. I ſhould (ſays he) adviſe not to begin 
* the execution too rapidly; but to leave in office 
© the greater part of thoſe who were already 
* there; and to confer places, according to the 
% new. reform, only as they became vacant :* never 


cc give 


| 
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& give too Violent a ſhock to the machine Edoubtnot- 
« but a good plan once adopted will change even 
cc the minds of thoſe who have had a part in the 
« government under an other. We cannot all at 
«« gnce create citizens anew: it is neceſſary to be- 
c gin by taking ſome of thoſe who exiſt; and offer- 
« ing a new rout to their ambition: it is the means. 
4c of diſpofing them to follow it.” 

I have made my readers perfectly acquainted: 
with the plan of a conſtitution demanded in the: 
name of a great nation from a ſimple citizen of a. 
petty republic: I ought not to leave them ignorant 
that a Frenchman participated with him that ho- 


nour: the Abbe de Mabli, ſolicited equally to ex- 


erciſe his talents for legiſlating on the ſame ſubject, 
has complied with the flattering requeſt. I will ex- 


* This excellent maxim, and many others replete with equal. 
wiſdom, and of a fimilar tendency, which we find diſperſed through 
Rouſſeau's Obſervations on Poland, à work which was the offspring. 
of his ripened judgment, as the Social Contra? was of a wild youth- 
ful imagination, afford excellent leſſons for all reformers of ftates ;. 
and might if attended to, have prevented much of the miſchief” 
which has enſued, and more which is ſtill likely to enſue, in France, 
from a conduct exactly oppoſite to that preſcribed by the writer, 
whoſe works the French revolutioniſts pretend to hold forth as the: 
ſcriptures under whoſe authority they have afted. 

But the ingenious theories of the Social Contrad, as flattering to 
human vanity, as they are impracticable among human creatures, 
were more proper than the ſoundeſt precepts, to anſwer the pur- 


poles of no valeurs exageret; more likely to ef27 the overthrow of” 
government by the lever of genius, 
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amine his work in the enſuing chapter, and we ſhall 
then ſee to which of the two rivals reaſon will award 
themalm.; - -- <7: 

May not the French adulee in future a ſenti- 
ment of pride and ſay to themſelves, © it was in 
* the boſom of France that Poland came to ſearch 
© her two legiſlators? Rouſſeau has compoſed his 
ce fineſt works among us: it was in the midſt of 
* our literati that he increafed the vigour of his ta- 
4e lents: electrified by our taſte and our applauſe, 
e his genius burnt with the moſt charming bright- 
«© neſs: and, in ſpite of our injuſtice towards him, 
© he gave us the Emme to erw 2 to his 
on ungrateful country.“ A 
After having been long a wanderer fre country 
to country, Rouſſeau took his repoſe with that 
people for whom he ſtill cheriſhed an affection; 
like a lover who retains his paſſion under injuries, 
rage, and reproach. It is in France that we find 
that rural monument for which he had himfelf 
marked the place; and which though raiſed in 
all the ſimplicity of nature, attracts more ſtran- 
gers, excites more regret, and cauſes more tears to 

flow, than thoſe ſuperb muſoleums which incloſe 
only the remains. of princes and ſovereigns. And 
yet alas! perhaps there may be languiſhing fn- 
known among-us the poſterity of this celebrated 
man, who ſo dearly paid for a forgetfulneſs of 
the firſt of. duties. The children of his genius, 

more 
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more fortunate than thoſe of his ſenſe, will be al- 
ways collected and adopted by the French nation. 
What acknowledgmenis do they not owe to him ! 
It is in his works that their legrflators have learnt 
the ſublimeſt rules of juſtice ; and it 1s from thence 
they have imbibed theſe grand principles of equali- 
ty by which their legiſlation is honoured. If Rouf. 
ſeau till exiſted, perhaps on finding all his thoughts 
adopted in the French con(titution, he would ren- 
der it the moſt ſolemn homage, by aſſuming the 
title of citizen of France, inſtead of that which he 


had renounced. 
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CHAP. XI. 


An AxaLys1s or THE Work or THE AnRE BE 
MABLI on PoLAND. 


CrLEBRATED hiſtorians, and celebrated wri- 
ters, ſuch as Titus Livy, and Plutarch, have tried 
their talents on the parallels of generals, conſuls, 
ſovereigns, and orators; have not L at this mo- 
ment all the juſtice, all the grounds on which they 
proceeded, for offering a more rare parallel: that 
of two legiſlators, conſulted at the ſame time, in the 
ſame country, for giving a new code of laws to the 
ſame republic? Theſe two politicians were united 
in the bonds of amity: they were both animated 
with the ſame love for mankind: and both, 
though one was born in a republic, the other 
in a monarchy, had the fame ideas reſpecting 
the rights of citizens, and that which conſtituted 
the ſovereignty. Although their talents did not riſe 
to an equal height, they acquired almoſt equal ce- 
lebrity in the career of public law; Their charac- 
ters were not very diſſimilar: both concealed a 
great name under extreme ſimplicity ; and both, 
though they did ſo much honour to letters, diſ- 

dained 
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dained literary honours, and never obtained them: 
Both were ſeparated from the world which offered 
to them its attractions; and they were ſeen with a 
- philoſophy, I was going to ſay with a miſanthropy, 
almoſt equal, plunging themſelves into ſolitude; 
and murmuring there againſt the frivolity of their 
age: Both excited the reſentrhent of a man of the 
moſt univerſal genius: the republican preſerved 
the deportment of a ſage before the adverſary who 
degraded himſelf by the attack : the French politi- 
cian anſwered him with the moroſity of an atrabelle- 
rious writer; and in ſeeking to avenge himſelf he 
ceaſed to be juſt. 

Death, which pays no reſpect to ſublime virtues 
or great talents, has precipitated theſe illuſtrious 
rivals into the tomb : but his ſcythe has no power 
over their works, which wiſdom guards from its at- 
tempts. 

I have traced in the two preceding chapters the 
ideas of Rouſſeau on the conſtitution which he be- 
lieved to be agreeable to the ſituation of Poland; 
and I omitted nothing which makes a part of his 
ſyſtem. 1 ſhall now endeavour to explain that of 
the Abbe de Mabli, in which I warn my readers 
not to expect that brilliancy of new thoughts, ſo 
{ſublime and fo original, which characteriſes the 
produttions of the philoſophical republican, 

I ought to commence by obſerving, that the 
work which I am going to analyſe was finiſhed in 

| Z 2 the 
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the month of July 1771 ; and that while its author” 
examined coolly and inſecurity, what Poland ought to- 
do to deliver herſelf from inteſtine evils, and from 
thoſe with which ſhe. was. menaced, that unhappy 
republic was plunged in the horrors of a civil war; 
her chief was tottering on the throne ; the Ruſſians” 
exerciſing the executive power moſt outrageouſly ;. 
while two formidable monarchs had already conceiv- 
ed and determined on the plan of partition, which 
was executed the following year, and of which the 
Abbe de Mabli could not have any idea, as neither 
the French miniſters nor their agents had any ſu- 
ſpicion of the deſign. This obſervation is of im- 


portance, in order to reconcile the advice given 
by this writer with the ſucceeding events. 


The Abbe de Mabli begins by explaining, that 
all the evils with which the republic was aillited 
aroſe. from i its being in the power of any capricious 
nuncio'to annihilate the legiſlative authority by pro- 
nouncing the veto. He obſerves that ** the ruin of 
& the legiſlative power, neceſſarily led to the ruin of 
c the executive power. What (ſays he) will not 
« your magiſtrates, charged with the execution 
& of your laws, abuſe their credit and their authori- 
« ty, and conſult and ſerve their paſſions alone, 
& when there is no longer any ſuperior power to 
ce watch over their conduct; to repreſs; and to 
* puniſh?” All the Polanders are therefore oppreſſed 
© or oppreſſors, according as they are weak or 
ce ſtrong.. Would you emerge from this deplorable 

ſtate.;. 
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v ſtate; would you unite by the ſame intereſt all the 
« different citizens; and make yourſelves reſpe&ted.; 
& you mult begin by eſtabliſhing a legiſlative power, 
<< and giving it a force which nothing can reſiſt ; 
« without that the Polanders, eternally the prey of 
ce the ſame diſorders, will leave themſelves no- 
ce thing to defend but the ſhadow of a republic, 
« which is fatal.to all citizens; and which pro- 
6 duces only deſpots and ſlaves. 

© Your inferior nobles have. nothing to-loſe by a 
< revolution which makes them paſs into obedi- 
<« ence to a foreign power: perhaps they may hope 
ce to enjoy a ſituation leſs unhappy. The grandees 
« ought to preſerve a republic which conſtitutes 
ce their grandeur ; but by deſtroying it by their 
< (diviſions, . and paying obedience to no laws, can 
they flatter themſelves. that they will ſee it long 
ſubſiſt?ꝰ 

Theſe ave. ſound. ideas. It is not ſufficient in a 
Rate to have deputies employing themſelves in the 
name of the nation they repreſent with the eſta- 
bliſhing of good regulations, it is neceſſary that 
theſe regulations ſhould. acquire the force of laws: 
and that the laws ſhould be reſpected by all the 
ſubjects of the ſovereignty : if they are curbed with 
impunity by the ſpirit of inſurrection, anarchy takes 
the place of executive power; and there is nothing 
but diſorder where there ought to be ſubmiſſion 
and tranquillity, The good citizens take alarm at 
Z 3 the 
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the appearance of troubles which to them ſeem 
likely to endure ; and if they have not ſome ſtrong 
tie to make them continue in the midſt of injuſtice, 
they will turn their regards towards ſome other 
country, or form wiſhes that their own may be ſub- 
jugated by a Power who will change their terrors 
into a calm. This is to a Late the laſt extreme of 
misfortune. 

It was not the fault of many bad citizens that 
France has eſcaped the affliction of this dreadful 
calamity : we have ſeen them threatening her with 
depopulation, by advertiſing their eſtates, in order 
to go and grub up the ground in America; while 


others were exciting foreign courts to take advantage 


of her diſſentions by declaring war, and ſending 
back her illuſtrious fugitives preceded by ſanguinary 


troops: happily theſe projects, the offspring of 


frenzy and ungovernable pride, have vaniſhed as 
the exhalations of impotent rage: the huſbandmen 
of France will not abandon their country in the 
moment when ſhe offers them the moſt fertile 
lands: the ſtates which environ her and obſerve all 
her movements, aſtoniſhed at the vigour of a body 
animated with new- life, will not be ſo imprudent 
as to attack her at the inſtant of her rouſing and 
becoming more terrible than ever. 

The Abbe de Mabli, for giving to the legiſla- 
tive and executive powers all the force neceſſary to 


maintain public order, is willing to render them 


Very 
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very diſtinct, and keep them wholly ſeparate. He 
requires that the diet in which the firſt of theſe 
powers muſt reſide, ſhould poſſeſs nothing in com- 
mon with the king and ſenate: and while the diet 


is occupied in creating new laws, or in modifying 


the old ones, nothing ought according to him to 


contradict its authority. The place and the time 
neceflary for its convocation ſhould be fixed by1 it- 
ſelf only, unleſs unforeſeen circumſtances or immi- 
nent perils ſnould require an extraordinary con- 
vocation. | | 

He exalts the perſon of each member of the le- 
giſlative body above all other powers but that of 
which he makes a part. From the moment that 
* nuncio is named (ſays he) until that in which 
*© he renders an account to his dietine, it might 
e perhaps be uſeful to have him diſtinguiſhed by 
«« ſome badge which might make him known; for 
sat all times his perſon ſhould be ſacred and inviolable ; 
© and if he is accuſed of any offence unworthy of 
him, complaint ſhould be made only to the diet: 


there he would be acquitted if innocent: if 


4 guilty he would be ſent back to his palatinate, 
* as excluded from the right of repreſenting it. If 
she has committed any act of violence or injuſtice 
* which deſerves ſeverer puniſhment, he ought 


not to be arreſted otherwiſe than by being put 


* into the hands of the marſhal of the diet, who 


** ſhould anſwer for his perſon : if his peers judge 


2 4 * him 


5 
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& him guilty, they ſhould degrade him; deſpoil him 
* of the badges of his dignity ; and ſend him to 
& the ordinary tribunals, to be there tried and pu- 
© niſhed according to the laws.“ 

Part of theſe ideas have been adopted by the na- 
tional aſſembly of France. Perhaps it might have 
been prudent in ſuch tumultuous circumſtances as 
the preſent to authorize their members to bear ſome 
mark of diſtinction during the time of their miſſion, 
in order to ſhelter them from all inſults. By this 
ſuch perſons as may now offend them - without 
knowing who they are, would be left without an 
excuſe : and no ſtranger would then dare to min- 
ole among them, and give obſcurity to the expedi- 
tious means employed for aſcertaining a majority of 
ſuffrages. 

The Abbe de Mabli inſiſts, “ that all men 
ce charged with the functions of nuncio be irre- 
* proachable : that they ſhall not be branded with 
4 any act of injuſtice: and that whoever has once 
« diſobeyed the decrees of the tribunals ſhall be 
« excluded from the honour of reprefenting his 
« province.” 

I pleaſe myſelf with believing, that if a law con- 
ceived in this ſpirit had been paſſed before the con- 


vocation of the national aſſembly, none of the 


members which compoſe it would have been ex- 
cluded : all are without doubt irreproachable : but 
or future legiſlatures, a rule conformable to the 

opinien 
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opinion of the Abbẽ de Mabli would not be ſuper- 


fluous. | 
According, to the fame author; * no gentleman. 


* without property, or who exerciſes any domeſ- 


ce tic employment in the houſe of another gentle- 
© man, or in the adminiſtration of his eſtates, 
e ought to be admitted to the honour of repre- 
6 ſentation as nuncio to the diet.“ | 

The reaſon he aſſigns for this excluſion is,“ that 
« 1 man ſubmitted to the orders of a maſter, is un- 
« worthy of enjoying a ſuffrage which is to decide 
te the laws of a free people.“ 

One of the political points on which Rouſſeau 
and the Abbe Mabli are the moſt agreed is, that 
the executive power is the enemy of the legiſlative 
potter; and that it is therefore neceſſary to weaken 
the former by dividing it. But they are of very 
different opinions reſpecting the manner of confer- 
ring the crown: Rouſſeau pretends, that from the 
moment in which it ſhall ceaſe to be elective, the Po- 
landers may bid adieu to liberty; and M. de Mabli 
on the contrary maintains that 1t 1s very important 
for them to render it hereditary; but he adviſes them 
to guard againſt giving it to an elector of Saxony, or 
to any other prince who ſhall have a ſovereignty 
out of their ſtates. He alleges that all good pa- 
triots in England fee with regret their king poſleſs 
the electorate of Hanover, becauſe he can draw the 
means of corruption from his foreign ſubjects, 


* | He 
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He is willing © that the king ſhould receive a mo- 
« ferate revenue irom the republic: but if he canfers 
er favours or dignities in his own name, let them till 
** emanate from the diet, that the courtezans in 
* Poland may be only the caurtezans of the nation.” 

The Abbé de Mabli differs in apinion from 
Rouſſeau with regard to the canfederacies, which 
have, he ſays, eccaſſoned only large wounds in tbe re- 
pnblic. But it is aſtoniſhing to find the Abbe with 
his judgment adviſing the confederates ip the year 
1771 to propoſe the crawn of Poland to the Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, The reigning prince was then 
upon the throne : and would Ruſſia who had placed 
him there have ſuffered him to be compelled to de- 
ſcend from thence ? or would Pruſſia have permit- 
ted the brother of a rival to fix himſelf in the ſeat 
of royalty ? 

This writer demonſtrates more wiſdom when he 
counſels the Polanders to break as much as they can 
all connexion with Ruſha, and to confirm their al- 
hances with the Turks, Sweden, and France. He 
ſhould have added, and with Pruſſia, it he had fore- 
ſeen the political ſituation of the northern powers. 

The Turks are become too incapable of defend- 
ing themſelves for affording any conſiderable ſuc- 
cours to Poland. Poland has not money ſufficient 
to farniſh Sweden with the ſupplies neceſſary for a 
warlike people who cannot however long ſupport the 


burden of a numerous army. France is too remote 
| 10 
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to furniſh troops to that republic: it is therefore 
Pruſſia alone which can really reſtrain the forces of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and prevent a union between 
them and thoſe of Ruſſia, which if affected mult 
oyerturn Poland. 

Happy is the nation which has prudence enough 
to forbear contracting alljancies, which are in fact 
only ſo many germs of war! That equilibrium of 
power, which our great politicians value themſelves 
ſo much for preſerving, is only deranged by the 
importance they attach to it: it is by continually 
contradicting the proceedings, the endeavours, of 
other empires, that they endanger the ſafety of their 
own. If weak ſtates cannot ſupport themſelves by 
their on force, let them incorporate with others, 
as moſt of the provinces of France have done, and 
then they have a right to particular protection: or, 
if they wiſh to be independent, let them ſupport 
their liberty by courage and induſtry, as the Swiſs 
and the Hollanders have done. 

The Abbe de Mabli diſapproves, and with rea- 
ſon, of all ſecret laws, and blames a uſage which 
he had been told exiſted in Poland, but of which 
no author but himſelf has fpoken. ** They ſub. 
_ #f {cribe (according to the account given to him) 
* on certain occaſions an ordinance or law, d por- 
* te-cloſe, (to be kept ſecret) and they egage un- 
« der the public faith and ſeal, with an oath, not to 
reveal its contents. This ordinance is depoſited 
*in the archives of the republic, and when indi- 

© cated 
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* cated in the code of laws they ſay only, acrorda 
<< ing to the writing, depoſited in the archives.” 

If this ulage (of which ] ſtill doubt) has really exiſt- 
ence in Poland, it reſlects diſgrace upon the diet. Se- 
cret laws; laws which are not publithed in the face of 
God and men are the arſenals of the worſt of tyranny. 
The parliaments of France have alſo had their ſecret 
regiſters, where certain edicts were, when enregiſter- 
ed, inſcribed with clauſes very different from thoſe en- 
tered in the public regiſters. This is one of the juſt 
cauſes of reproach againſt theſe courts, which 
ought to have neither private laws nor private arets. 
It was their part to enregiſter openly, and public- 
Iy, all equitable and neceſſary edicts; to proteſt 
with the ſame openneſs againſt ſuch as appeared to 
them to be contrary to juſtice or to the privileges 
of the nation, and to prefer the loſs of their offices, 
and expoſe themſelves to exile, rather than ſacri- 
ice the intereſts of the people: that was the proper 
courage of magiſtrates; and it would have been as 
glorious as that of their military countrymen if it 
had been always as watchful. This firmneſs which 
the nation would have found ſo beneficial, if pro- 
perly exerted, has ſhewn itſelf roo much on puerile 
occaſions, and from perſonal motives; and govern- 
ment, which has frequently abuſed the weakneſs of 
theſe courts, has never been able to free itſelf from 
their ill employed reſiſtance. Happily the bodies 


which were diſpaſed to oppreſs the nation, and thoſe 
which 
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which pretended to have alone the right of defend- 
ing it, have commited ſo many faults, that a new 
order of things is about to fucceed to that under 
which the rights of Frenchmen were ſo long buried. 
The remedy of all thoſe evils, which were every 
day accumulating on their heads, pointed out ſo 
continually by the author of the work which I have 
juſt been analyſing, has been at length employed, 
and may France experience all the ſalutary effects 
which are promiſed by it. The ſtate is at this mo- 
ment like a ſick perſon ſtruggling under a violent 
eriſis, but who muſt when it is over ſoon enjoy 
full vigour, and more flouriſhing, health than that 
which preceded the danger. 

The Abbe de Mabli ſhews himſelf even more ti- 
mid, more circumſpect, than Rouſſeau, on the 
queſtion of transforming the inhabitants of the 
towns of Poland into citizens, and franchizing hey 
huſbandmen: ſo much can ſtrong national preju- 
dices awe the moſt courageous writers, and make 
them ſuppreſs their wiſhes and their affections! 

+ © Tf it were poſſible (ſays the Abbe de Mably) 
ce to give the burgeſſes of the cities ſome ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and thus render 
* them members of a republic'ot which they are 
but the unhappy ſubjects; if it were poſfible to 
s deprive the lords of the power of ſovereign or fi- 
« nal judgment, by which they oppreſs the inhabit- 
© ants of their eſtates: if it were poſſible to erect 

ce tri 
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tt tribunals where the peaſants might appeal, with 
t ſome hopes of ſucceſs, to the laws of humanity, 
te jt would be rendering the moſt important ſer- 
& yices to Poland: but this is not a time to think 
de of ſuch eſtabliſhments: we muſt not even ſuffer 
te it to be known that we have ſuch ideas: it would 
% give alarm to thoſe ancient prejudices which are 
& too ttiuch reſpected.“ 

| What! is the Abbe ſo prodigal of his talents and of 
his knowledge in legiſlation as to give a plan of go- 
vernment to a people with whom it is not yet a time 
to claim the firſt rights of man? Not yet a time 
to make a burgeſs a citizen; a huſbandman a free 
being, and grant him the privilege of demanding 
juſtice at ſome other tribunal beſides that of his op- 
preſſor? If the nobles of Poland; if the confede- 
rates could not in the year 1771 underſtand theſe 
truths fo ſimple and fo natural, they were unworthy 
of the counſels of two wiſe legiſlators; and it 
would have been proper to-abandon them to the 
Ruſſians; and to leave them without pity ſubmit- 
ted to the law of the ſtrongeſt. 

The Abbe de Mabli gives much praiſe to the 
uſage eſtabliſhed in Poland of appointing new 
Judges every year to hold the courts of juſtice, 
If it happens (ſays he) that under pretence of hav- 
& ing judges more informed, and deceived by the 
% cuſtom which prevails in fome provinces of Eu- 


* rope, ſhould be propoſed to render the magt- 
40 terial 
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ct ſterial offices of your ſuperior courts perpetual, 
cc reject the eſtabliſhment as pernicious, and con- 
4 trary to the public welfare. In the preſent form, 
c if the judges are perverſe or ill- intentioned, the 
& jinconveniency is ſhort and tranſient, and you 
may conſole yourſelves under the preſent evil 
ic by hoping ſoon to have judges more enlightened 
* and more juſt: corruption can not eſtabliſh itſelf 
cc jn tribunals where the officers ate continually 
« changed, as in thoſe where the ſame judges ex- 
cc erciſe the magiſtracy for life: neither can they 
form there a juriſprudence on practice, which is 
* proper only to ruin the authority of the laws.” 

I agree with the Abbe de Mably that per- 
manent bodies are among the greatelt inconveni- 
ences which can be introduced into a ſtate; becauſe 
they form claſſes of citizens who ſeparating from 
the main body fortify themſelves, and abuſe the 
union of their powers in order to obtain an au- 
thority often ſuperior to the laws, and to arrogate 
privileges deſtructive to equality: but I grant at 
the ſame time that the ſpirit of juſtice, of gene- 
roſity, of courage, animate and electrify thefe bodies 
in a more powerful degree than the unincorporated 
individuals of ſociety: we have ſeen companies 
adopt ſuch heroic and magnanimous refolutions as 
have aſtoniſhed their fellow citizens ; and that be- 
cauſe they had the reputation of their body to ſup- 
port. There are ſometimes in the interior of -# 

| ſtate 
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ſtate certain aſſociations, as of the army, or of ſonte 
particular regiments, which would ſuffer themſelves 
to be deſtroyed, from the colonel to the loweſt 
ſoldier, rather than tarniſh their ancient renown. It 
is not perhaps the bodies which ought to be chan- 
ged, but the ſpirit of ſuch bodies where it is become 
corrupt. | 
Although it ſeemed to the Abbe de Mably that 
perverſe judges ought to be regarded as a tranſient 
inconveniency, yet ſurely the inconveniency was not 
leſs to be dreaded during the continuance of their 
magiſtracy: for it is not a fact that a citizen who 
is condemned, and who in virtue of an unjuſt ſen- 
tence loſes his fortune or his honour, can conſole him- 
ſelf under the preſent evil by hoping ſoon to have judges 
more enlightened and more jufl. What would it avail 
to a man ſtigmatized or ruined without having 
merited the misfortune, that more equitable magit- 
trates would one day take the place of thoſe who 
had plunged him into aprobrium or milery, fince his 
trial once terminated by the former would not be 
recognized by the latter ? 

I ſhould rather chuſe to leave the members of 
tribunals in the exerciſe of their functions ſo long 
as their decifions are conformable to law, and that 
they had the public voice in their favour : but on 
the firft decree which ſhould be found to be illegal, 
I would have the council of reviſſion ſet aſide both 


the ſentence, and the judges who had ſigned it; 
| and 
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and make a report of the text of the law which 
had been violated by them. 

Such a practice would be productive of many 
good effects. In the firſt place all candidates for 
magiſterial offices would perceive | that the duration 
of their miniſtry muſt depend on the conformity of 
their decrees with the laws, and they would conſe- 
quently ſtudy them and make themſelves perfectly 
acquainted with their ſpirit. 

In the ſecond place, all the magiſtrates called to 

the deciſion of a cauſe, being | bound to give their 

opinion in writing, would pay the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion to the proceedings, and not lightly hazard their 
ſuffrages on any report which might be made to 
them. 

In fine, there would be an emulation among all 
the members of the tribunals for holding theic 
offices as long as poſſible; and the honour of ſeni- 
ority would be no longer the weak reward of years 
but the diſtinguiſhing recompence of perſevering 
integrity. 

The Abbe de Mably is much better ſheltered 
from all reaſonable contradiction when he adviſes 
the Polanders to. avoid in their negociations, and in 
what is called 20e department of foreign affairs, all 
ſecret intentions ; and to ſubſtitute a free and public 
conduct, for thoſe little arts of our cabinets which 
men of moderate talents deem ſo i important. I 
* would not (ſays he) ſuffer that myſtery which is 
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<« employed in negociations : and I will venture tf 


_ © affute thoſe politicians who envelop themſelves 
«© with ſo much care that they are frequently diſ- 


* covered; that when they are not, they are never? 
believed; and that thus all their pains are loſt. 
«© Men cannot act too openly if they would not 
& deceive or be deceived.” In confequence, he 
would no: have the council for foreign affairs give 
any orders to the agents of the republic without 
having firſt made their report to the ſenate. 

All: treaties ought, according to the Abbe, to be 
concluded by the king and the ſenate, and ratified 
by the general diet: without this ratification he 
will not allow them to be conſidered as engage- 
ments, or to have the force of law. 

The Abbe de Mabli very juſtly reproaches the 
Polanders for their want of police': for the negli- 


gence of the republic as to the keeping up their 


high ways : and for the indifference with which 
they expoſe travellers to great inconveniency from 
finding no aſylums on their roads but the dex of a 
Jew or the hovel of a peaſant. This obliges the 
grandees to travel at much erpence and with a nu- 


merous eſcort. 


He exhorts the Polanders to make their roads 
ſecure from danger: to cauſe inns to be conſtructed 


upon them : to renounce the duty paid by travellers 
for ſleeping on their journey; a duty which the in- 


ferior nobility have arrogated: and in fine to ex- 
5 tend 
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tend the police of the grand marſhal which was li- 
mited to the diſtance of three leagues from Warſaw. 

The Abbé de Mabli appears to me to indicate 
to the Polanders but feeble and trifling means of 
re-eſtabliſhing their military force. He propoſes to 
them to invite foreign officers into theit ſervice ; and 
to take Swiſs regiments into their pay for completing 
the number of their troops. He does not perceive 
how he afterwards contradicts himſelf when he ſays: 
ct I am perſuaded that in ſpite of the beſt eſtabliſh- 
ce ments for ſecuring the etnpire of the laws, and 
cc oppoling the birth of arbitary power, a people 
ce will always end in ſlavery if each citizen does 
* not believe himſelf deſtined to be a ſoldier, We 
& know what has been the fate of all thoſe coward- 
&« ly, indolent, and inconſiderate nations, who for 
e diſembarrafling themſelves from the fatigues and 
the dangers of war, have confided to mercenaries 
&* the care of defending them. Inſtead (con- 
* tinues he) of the military order which reigris in 
&« Switzerland, let us ſuppoſe their force to conſiſt 
c always of mercenary ſoldiers, and we ſhould ſoon 
« ſee liberty, peace, and good fortune take their 
« flight.” 

It is true that theſe meaſures of inviting officers 
from other nations, and enrolling foreign regiments 
were adviſed only as temporary expedients ; and 
that the Abbe announces a time when they may 
direct that no gentleman ſhall be capable of en- 
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* joying honours, dignities, offices, or rewards; 
< under the republic, until he has ſerved a certain 
s number of years: and it ſhould be made a point 
of honour to obey diſcipline,) which at this time 
* affrights them.“ 

The opinion of the Abbe de Mabli on the means 
of repairing the diforders of the finances requires to 
be deyeloped, becauſe it applies to the preſent | ſi- 
tuation of the finances of France. 

Whatever diſpoſitions may be made by tlie 
« Polanders (ſays he) for the reform of their go- 
as vernment, L know not whether 1 it would be wiſe: 
< in them when they have made i ir, to eftabliſh the 
© new impoſts for which the republic may have oc- 
* caſion, in order to carry on its operations. Far 
© from leaving any pretence for complaining, all 
s perſons ought to find themſelves more at caſe: 
* upon the eſtabliſhment of new laws, 

© But it may be aſked me what a republic can 
& do which has occaſions, and no funds to ſupply 
te them? I reply, that it muſt learn patiently to do 
* without ſupplies. Neceſlity i is a great inſtructer: 
« ſhe opens unexpected reſources: and if your re- 

ce public knows how to act, only by circulating 

60. 88 it will be ſoon exhauſted. Have you not 
* the politician 2 — 4 as a great fund, goo 1 
«© ways multiplied the wants of a ſtate ; rendered 
cc Adele more imprudent ; ; and reduced the go- 
vernment 
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*c-yernment to extreme weakneſs? I ſhould like 
« to have a nation which forms itſelf, expoſed to 
* perplexing trials: they will exalt its charac- 
* tex. 

«© The Polanders would be too happy if the em- 
e barrafſment of providing for their occaſions, 
ce ſhould accuſtom the government to the greateſt 
t &conomy : and the law ſhould order the grand 
<< treaſurer, or the council, to apply leſs to the art 
ce of improving the finances, than to that of doing 
<< without them.“ 

If ſuch counſel could be given to and followed 
by the French at this moment; if it were poſſible 
to aſſiſt the adminiſtrators of their finances to find 
the art of doing without them, the people would be 
relieved from a heavy burden; and their repre- 
ſentatives would proceed without obſtacles, and in 


the midſt of public ſecurity, to the great end of 


their labours. | 
Let them obſerve in hiſtory (ſays ithe Abbe 
«© de Mabli) what great things have been done by 
poor nations: let them examine whether thoſe 
% who have conſidered money as the nerve of war 


0 have not been always weak, languiſhing and un- 


* fortunate: they will derive knowledge from̃. this 
«« ſtudy, very favourable to the extraordinary doc- 
« trine which I preſent. In a word, unleſs they 
learn how to do many things with little money; 

Aaz « ir 
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it is demonſtrable that they will ſoon have little 
or nothing to do,” 

| Theſe leſſons may not be uſeleſs to the country- 
men of the Abbe de Mabli. France 1s become a 
new nation : ſhe has had extenſive credit : that cre- 
dit has been the means of deranging her finances ; 
ſhe now poſſeſſes it no more. But is it a loſs to her 
to be ſtopped on the very brink of the abyſs into 
which ſhe was going to precipitate herſelf? She 
will become more rich from œconomy than ſhe was 
when poſſeſſed of that reſource. While her ad- 
miniſtrators beheld vaſt floods of treaſure poured in 
by foreigners, they neglected to make retrench- 
ments in the public expenditure: they were pro- 
digal, becauſe they found an abundant capital in 
the treaſury : and when that capital was exhauſted, 
the fight of the immenſe intereſt with which the 
ſtate was charged overwhelmed them, They had 
no more money; and it was neceſſary to repay in 
portions what had been obtained in a maſs on the 
public credit. They had habituated the attend- 
ants of the court to live in extravagance : and they 
had no longer the power of being juſt, even to- 
wards their moſt lawful creditors. Their fears were 
ſpread through the whole nation : indignation 
ſoon gave place to the dread of loſing every thing; 
and honour took the public debt under its ſafe- 
guard. But in order to fulfil the engagements of 
| honour, 
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honour, it was neceſſary to regenerate the finances, 
and to appropriate them by a new ſyſtem. 
France might be compared to a fine park orna- 
mented with beautiful woods, interſected with viſ- 
tos which opened-to delightful retreats ; and where 
light ſportive animals lived, happy and tranquil for 
the pleaſure, of the maſter. It was become neceſ- 
fary to. fell theſe beautiful woods; to convert them 
into productive fields; to till the ground; to ſow 
it; to remove the animals which would devour its 
fruits; and to expect with patience · the harveſt, 
which muſt ſpring up, and make plenty ſucceed to 
the late ſterile beauty of the ſcene. The trees 
which had been cut down were alſo to be.turned 
to advantage : they were ſold, but at a low price : 
and thus what had afforded only ſhade now pro- 
duced money.: what had conſumed the nouriſh- 
ment of the earth now ſupplied the means for its 
cultivation; and what had been but luxury, op- 
preſſive to the ſtate, became a ſource of its riches. 
© The collection of the ꝓublic revenue (conti- 
© nues the Abbe de Mabli) ſhould be made in the 
© moſt ſimple manner, and without the aid of 7ra:- 
& ans, (farmers of the revenue), becauſe they would 
* ſoon convert, what ſhould only be conſidered as 
& a ſupport to the ſtate, and managed with cecono- 
«© my and fidelity, into a difficult and myſterious 
© art, unknown to all but themſelves : and would 


not neglect taking advantage of the general ig- 
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& norance to deceive the people, while at the ſame 
ce time, by augmenting the wants of government, 
<< they compa i e maſters of its opera- 
56 tions.“ 

Thus in a few words are the ſecrets of financers 
revealed. They never enrich themſelves more than 
when tbe ſtate has occaſion for their affiſtance : it 
is then that they entrap it in their ſnares ; make it 
dependant upon them; and purchaſe on eaſy terms 
the right of multiplying the means of exhauſting 
the nation. They know how to avail themſelves of 
all the occaſions, all the paſſions of men; opulence, 
mediocrity, miſery, nothing eſcapes them; and 
even fraud they will find means of converting into 
4 ſource of profit : thus one of their arts is to en- 
courage, in order to benefit by the imprudence of 
government, and to make it pay dear for its firſt 
ſucceſſes. 

& It would be fortunate (continues the Abbe de 
« Mabli) if after having determined the ſum ne- 
cc ceſſary for ſupporting the republic, they could 
« fix invariably the quota which each province 
ce ſhould pay in proportion to its wealth; and 
cc leave ta the dietines the liberty of eſtabliſhing in 
cc their reſpective juriſdictions the mode of levying 
ce jt which they judge to be the leaſt oppreſſive. 
te The treaſurer of each palatinate ſhould render an 
cc account of his adminiſtration to the dietine; and 
« pay the ſum 3 by his diſtrict into 
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te the coffers of the grand treaſurer or the council 
« of finance; who ſhould be obliged to account 
c to the ſenate and the general diet for the ſums 
cc they have received and diſburſed.” 

If theſe wiſe and enlightened ideas have been 
loſt to Poland, they have not been unuſeful to 
France. The national affembly after having ſup- 
preſſed all ſuperfluous expences; after having 
lightened the ſtate of thoſe charges which it had 
voluntarily incurred, without having means pro- 
portioned to the burden: and after having fixed 
by the rule of juſtice and dignity the expences ne- 
ceflary for ſupporting the public eſtabliſhment, have 
given them for baſis a tribute divided among all the 
departments, in proportion to the riches they de- 
rive from their domains or their induſtry : each 
department being to diſtribute the weight on all the 
individuals it contains; to make the collection at 
as little expence as poſſible, and to convey it to the 
national treafury; the revenue of which will be no 
more diverted from its courſe by ſubterraneous 
channels, for pampering paraſidical weeds. 

The Abbé de Mabli deſires, and very wiſely, 
that, „ beſides the ſum which each province pays 
5 to the republic, it ſhall be authoriſed to aſſeſs 
e impoſts for the purpoſes of paying the ſalaries of 
* the officers employed by the province; for 
F* making and repairing the roads; conſtructing 
bridges; and making uſeful eſtabliſhments with- 
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*in its limits. This adminiſtration enjoyed by 
the provinces would :preſerve the appearance af 
that independence, of which they are fo tena- 
0 cious ; give opportunity for the diſplay of talents ; 
«©. and excite among them a very advantageous 
© emulation.” | | 
If the principal municipalities of France ſhould 
obtain this valuable privilege, let them guard 
againſt abuſing it: let them adopt the practice of 
giving public information to all the inhabitants; 
and obtaining the conſent, almoſt to unanimity of 
all the contributors, before they require any thing 
from them: let them render to them an exact ac- 
count of the employment of their money: let them 
never depart from the moſt ſevere conomy: and 
let them intruſt the conducting of all public works 
to men of irreproachable character.; and let them 
notwithſtanding watch aver them with care: for 
the peaple have been ſo often victims of abuſe, and 
of unjuſt preferences; that they will always ſuſpect 
depredation, infidelity, and theft which do not 
exiſt: and it is the influence of freedom alone 
which can wholly baniſh theſe ſuſpicions, and oblige 
them to honour that authority which they are ſo 
much diſpoſed to blacken and calumniate. 

I ſhall ſtop here: for 1 do not think it my duty 
to follow the Abbe de Mabli through his whole 
work for the ſake of defending his ſyſtem. I have 
tquched upon all his material points; and have 

| | _ dwelt 
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dwelt particularly on thoſe which had any relation 
to the preſent ſtate of France, becauſe it was the 
beſt means of prolonging attention on a. ſubje& 
ſo much exhauſted; and I have endeavoured to 
place in a comparatiye point of view the talents 
and the ideas of the two legiſlators conſulted by 
Poland, If I might be permitted to give my opi- 
nion of their ſyſtems I ſhould ſay, that after render- 
ing to the Abbe de Mabli all the juſtice which is 
due to his wiſdom; to his regard for what is good 
and juſt; to his profound political views; and to 
his knowledge of the characters of nations, I am 
far from believing his plan of government com- 
parable with that of Rouſſeau. Can there be 
any thing more ingenious, I had almoſt faid 
more magical, than the art with which Rouſſeau 
leads the Poliſh peaſants out of the chains of ſla- 
very, and brings them to the enjoyment of free- 
dom? How well he knows how to humour the 
weakneſs of a vain people who make chimeras the 
objects of their pride! He finds the means of ex- 
tending inſenſibly to all the citizens the luſtre of 
nobility, 1n order to open to them admiſſion to the 
diets; and of making them participate in the go- 
vernment without wounding a prejudice not eafily 
removed. 

But that which is above all praiſe, is his idea of 
raiſing merit and virtue from the moſt modeſt em- 
n of the republic; of making them paſs 

ſuo. 
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ſucceſſively from degree to degree; from dignity 
to dighity; from diſtinction to diſtinftion; and 
Me wing them in perſpectꝭwe the glory of the diadem, 
as the poſſible reward of patriotiſm and talents. | 

Any other than Rouſſeau would have ſtopt here, 
and ſeen nothing to propoſe beyond a crown as an 
incentive to perſeverance in virtue, or to the am- 
bition of reigning: but it was not enough for his 
genius. He goes to ſearch in the moſt remote an- 

tiquity an inſtitution neglected, annihilated: and 
revives it as a means of reſtraining even on the 
throne the prince whom he has placed upon it; and 
whoſe perſon ts inviolable. He ſhews him on one 
fide his memory adorned with honours; his widow 
maintained by the republic; and his children di- 
ſtinguiſhed by an auguſt title, if he has perſevered 
in equity : on the other, he preſents his memory 
branded with erw. his remains excluded from 


e. 


and his children Pane into obſcurity, if he ſhould 
Have the misfortune of tarniſhinghis glory by unjuſt 
actions; and of making his people lament that they 
Had him for their king. 

I muſt however make one obſervation on this 
ſubject. Rouſſeau pretends that this ſolemn inſti- 
tution of trying monarchs after their deceaſe exiſt- 
ed only in Egypt, and has never been followed by 
any other people on earth. But notwithſtanding 
Þiis aflertion we find traces of it in modern hiſtory. 

On 
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On the death of William the Conqueror, who re- 
turned to end his days in the boſom of that pro- 
vince which he had quitted to aſcend the Engliſh 
throne, as they were going to remove his corps, in 
order to depoſit it with honours in the place of ſe- 
pulture, a private gentleman laid his hand upon 
the coffin, and cried out, I oppoſe the removal of 
William. Of what do you accufe him? enquired 
the aſtoniſhed attendants. I accuſe him, replied 
the gentleman, of having taken from me my land 
to found upon it an abbey. The funeral ceremo- 
ny was that moment ſuſpended ; the accuſation was 
proved to be true; the land was reſtored to the 
proprietor; and the corps of William was interred 
in the tomb opened for its reception. : 
This hiſtorical anecdote was perhaps unknown 
to Rouſſeau, or perhaps he thought one ſingle in- 
ſtance did not refer to the Egyptian inſtitution. 
However it may be, this ſolemn trial of kings af- 
ter their deceaſe might ſtill be admitted into the 
French conſtitution; and the eſtabliſhment would 
meet with leſs oppofition as it would have in it no- 
thing formidable for that prince, who reigns nor 
ſo much over France as he does in the affections of 
his faithful ſubjects: and in that day, which will 
be a day of mourning through the whole monar- 
_ chy, if the monks, if the clergy ſhould dare to ſur- 
round his bier, and oppoſe his remains being 
united to thoſe of his auguſt anceſtors, by exclaim- 


__ 
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ing, he ſuffered us under his reign to be deſpoiled of our 
poſſeſſions, the indignant nation would avenge the 
injuſtice done his memory, by raiſing to him a 
magnificent monument, on which theſe words 
would be engraved: To Louis XVI. for having re- 
fored to the true proprietors the riches of which ſuper- 
ſition and fanaticiſm had deprived them. 
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Or TR CoxsTTrruriox OF SWEDEN. 


Tur ſtate whoſe conſtitution I am going to 
examine offers more revolutions of government to 
our view, and gives a fuller proof than any other, 
how difficult it is to fix a nation within limits which 
injuſtice and a fatal inſenſibility cannot break 
through. | 

Sweden has paſſed through the gradations the 
moſt favourable and the moſt fatal to liberty. We 
have ſeen her chuſe her kings; dethrone them; unite 
with a neighbouring power; ſubmit voluntarily to 
his yoke; deliver herſelf from that yoke ; re-eſta- 
bliſh monarchical power; renounce the right of 
electing her kings; experience under their heredi- 
tary authority all the weight of deſpotiſm ; rein- 
ſtate herſelf in her original privileges; ere& ariſto- 
cracy in the place of monarchy ; grow weary of it; 
and in fine conſent to exiſt under an almoſt abſo- 
lute power, which is her preſent ſituation. 

As all political events depend on each other; and 
all form links in the chain; we muſt, in order to diſ- 
cover the cauſe of the elevation of the preſent king 

of 
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of Sweden, recur to the firſt ages of the mo- 
narchy; examine what it has been; and by what 
a ſucceſſion of circumſtances it is become what we 
now find it. 

To avoid being bewildered in-too remote ages, 
and falling into an abyſs of errors, I ſhall divide 
theſe hiſtorical reſearches into three periods. The 
firſt ſhall commence with the revolution which 
placed Guſtavus Vaſa on the throne. The ſecond 
ſhall extend from the reign of that illuſtrious ſo- 
vereign to the death of Charles XII. And the 
third ſhall include the time from the deceaſe of that 
conqueror to the completion of the laſt revolution 
in 1772, which produced the preſent conſtitu- 
tion, 

In the. eeelfth century, when the nations which 
flouriſhed in Europe groaned under the feudal 
reigng or under an oppreſſive ariſtoc racy, liberty 
ſeemed to have taken refuge in the extremities of 
the north; but ſhe exiſted there in the midſt of the 
moſt violent turbulence, and made the inhabitants 
pay dearly for her ſojourn among them; for in- 
ſtead of enjoying her favours in peace, they diſ- 
puted them with ferocity, and fell victims to their 
rage. 

From that time four orders compoſed all the 
force of government, and united in them the ſo- 
vereignty: the laſt of theſe orders, that of the pea- 
nn, which was the leaſt enlightened, was the moſt 

redoubt- 
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redoubtable. Guided by inſtinct, which directs al- 
ways to independence, thoſe who made any attacks 
on the public liberty experienced more than once 
the effect of their power. 

If their oppreſſors had been more I inſtead 0 
of endeavouring to overwhelm this fourth order 
with the three others, they would have purſued an 
oppoſite conduct, and by favouring the multitude, 
have made uſe of the force of that body for eſta- 
bliſhing their uſurpations; But, through a ſingu- 
lar fatality, thoſe who are the foes of freedom al- 
ways neglect to employ the means moſt certain of 
enſuring their ſucceſs : and men who are the beſt 
able to maintain liberty, never take the moſt ef- 
fectual methods of preſerving it. 

The kings of Sweden and the order of the pea- 
ſants lived in ſuch a ſtate of mutual ſuſpicion, that 
we find among their ancient cuſtonis one of a very 
ſingular ſpecies. Whenever the monarch paſſed 
from one province to another, the inhabitants, who 
were for the moſt part peaſants, for there were then 
very few townPrequired hoſtages from him for the 
ſecurity of their privileges ; and he received two 
from them for the ſafety of his perſon. When ſub- ' 
jets are thus always ſuſpicious of ſome hoſtile in- 
tention in their prince; and he in return is fearful 
of their regicide ideas; there can be no ties of ju- 
ſtice or affection between them: the latter re- 


gards the former as enemies whom he muſt ſubdue, 
Vol. I, B b and 
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and they conſider him as a tyrant whour? it is prudent 
to enchain. 

There is one natural queſtio which preſents it- 
ſelf to the mind on this ſubject: it is why the Swe- 
diſh peaſants were the firſt amd the only ones which 
formed a ſeparate order, and became one of the 
members which compoſed the ſtate * The nature 
of the ſoil and of the climate is not the only cauſe: 
Mr. Sheridan has pointed out another which is leſs 
vague and more ſatisfactory. 

After the deſtruction of che Roman empire, 
ee by the invaſion of the northern barbarians, theſe 
* having eſtabliſhed themfelves on its ruins, and 


* taken poſſeſſion of the countries they had ſub- 


« dued ; did not exterminate, but atfociated with 
e ſucli of the ancient inhabitants as remained af. 
ce ter the conqueſt, and even divided the lands 
„ with them in certain proportions. 
cc But then the native countries of theſe burburi⸗ 
ce ans, which were thofe ſiruated to the north, were 
4 inhabited only by themfelves, without any inter- 
& mixture of another people ; whereas the fouthern 
cc parts of Europe, which had been under the do- 
& minion of the Romans, were in the joint poſſeſ- 
cc ſion of the barbarous hatzons, and of their own 
& ancient inhabitants. 
Thus in the latter we diſcover two diſtinct 
ce people, viz. the conquerors and the conquered 
. occupying at once the ſame country: in the for- 
cc mer, 


— 
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et mer, on the contrary, we meet only with the re- 
& maining part of thoſe fierce inhabitants, who 
t perhaps, leſs enterprizing than their country- 
© men, inſtead of ſallying forth in queſt of new 
tc ſettlements, had continued at home contented with 
& their native foreſts: Theſe, it is to be preſumed, 
te preſerved their ancient cuſtoms and government.“ 

The ſame author ſeems to have diſcovered the 
true cauſe of the degradation of the claſs of pea- 

ſants in the more ſouthern parts: 

«© Thoſe (continues he) who had acquired new 

te poſſeſſions, in which the former inhabitants ſtill 

c continued to reſide; were under the neceſſity of 

& deviting ſome expedient which would enable 

© them to guard againſt ſurpriſe, and ſecure them 
& from the ſudden attacks to which ſuch a ſituation 
* muſt naturally have expoſed them. 

& This it was that gave riſe to the feudal ſyſtem, 
te which we find eſtabliſhed by theſe bold invaders 
© wherever they ſettled.” 

When we conſider (ſays Mr. Sheridan) tlie 
& incroaching ſpirit which ever attends thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of power; that here there was on 
* one hand a body of men neceſſarily defenceleſs, 
* while their fierce conquerors were, on the other, 
* always armed and prepared for action: when we 
*f reflect too on the contempt in which, during 
s thoſe martial ages, every man was held who was 
not a ſoldier᷑; that among the ancient Germans, 
ho diſdained every occupation but war, agri- 
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* culture was left entirely to their ſlaves; it wilt 


not, I think, appear extraordinary, if they ſoon 
** conſidered, and treated as ſuch, all thoſe who ap- 


* plied themſelvesto it,” | 

The concluſion to be drawn from this very pro- 
bable opinion is, that agriculture has not been ſunk 
into diſgrace, where uſurpation has never taken the 
place of original right: but that where the pro- 
prietor has been obliged to ſhare his poſſeſſions 
with the uſurper, that proprietor has found himſelf 
made the object of :contempt by him who is ſup- 
ported on his land and by his labour: from whence 
it reſults, that the conqueror ſays to the man whoſe 
property he has ſeized upon, *I take that which 
js thine; and I deſpiſe thee for not knowing how 
5 to defend thy poſſeſſion: I aſſign to thee the care 
of cultivating it, becauſe I am not willing to 

quit thoſe arms with which. I have been able to 
«© make thee my ſlave. 

As I find my advantage in dividing with thee 
ce the fruits of thy labour and thy induſtry, rather 
5 than in uſing the barren power which I have of 
cc deſtroying thee, I will let thee live: but it is on 
t condition that thou remaineſt attached to this 

land, which from this moment ceaſes to be thine. 
Thou ſhalt henceforth honour me as thy ma- 
ce ſter: all my companions in arms ſhall alſo have 
ce a right to thy homage. Guard thyſelf from de: 


* firing to partake of our noble functions: I can- 
| not 
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t not prevent thy being like me, a man; but J 
xc will not conſider thee as my equal: my compa- 
ce nions and ] will trace out between ourſelves; and 
ce thee and thy equals, a mark of diſtinction which 
** ſhall ſeparate us very viſibly : it fhall be, that 
ri thou ſhalt have no more conſideration in the 
c ſtate than if thou waſt mot in it.“ 

It muſt be confeſſed, that if this is the ori. 
gin of the contempt ſo long entertained for the claſs 
of huſbandmen, they muſt have in the eyes of 


juſtice a better right to think themſelves ſuperior to 


thoſe who deſpiſe them, and refuſing to acknow- 
ledge them for their fellow citizens. - 

I cannot however deny that ſlavery has been for- 
merly known in Sweden: but the ſlaves have al- 
ways been few. This miſerable claſs was formed 
of the enemies taken in battle; of thoſe who had 
committed certain crimes; and of thoſe who had 
ſold themſelves, which was not very uncommon : 
and even among people the moſt attached to li- 
berty, there have always been men fo imprudent 
as to make the ſacriſice of their perſonal liberty 
to ſome tranſient want“. 

This abnegation of the firſt natural right, which 
is always followed by repentance, excited ſo much 
diſorder and injuſtice in Sweden, that by'a law in 


This is ſeen in Malta, ſays M. de la Croix; where unfortu- 
nate debtors condemn themſelves voluntarily to the ſtate of galley- 
Aves for a limited time, 
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the thirteenth century, all Swedes were forbidden 
to ſell tbemſelves: and ſlavery was wholly aboliſhed 
in the reign of Magnus Ladulas, who was the firft 
who knew how to giye ſome eclat to the throne, 
on which his birth and * choice of the nation had 
placed him. 
This prince reigned over a people ſo little ac- 
quainted with induſtry, that they knew. not the 
uſe of forges for manufacturing the iron which they 
drew from their mines. Commerce was abandoned 
to foreigners; and the people were divided into 
hunters, turbulent miners, idle and cowardly bur- 
geſſes, greedy and ambitious eccleſiaſtics, and poor 
nobles,. ignorant and rajous of the e au: 
thority. ; 

Magnus had the addreſs to manago theſe diſ- 
cordant characters; to intereſt them in the glory 
of his crown; and to ere his power on the ruing 
of their prerogatiyes. Inſtead of making war upon 
his ſubjects, as all his predeceffors had done, in or- 
der to obtain ſubſidies, he began by making them 
grant to him all the mines of Sweden and Goth - 
land; the produce of the four great lakes; and the 
fruits of all the fiefs alienated by the an, at the 
expiration of the leaſes. 

After having thus ſecured a revenue, which ren - 
dered him independent of his ſubjects, he began to 
diſpenſe his liberalities among them, and to conci- 
liate their e Thus he ſought the means 


of 
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of extending his authority, and dinuniſhing that of 
the nobles. 

He perceived that alchough, the nomination to the 
dignity of ſenator and to the great offices of the 
Kingdom made part of the royal prerogative, it had 
contributed but little to augment the power of his 
pꝓredeceſſors; becauſe the ſenators and great offices 
when once named by him, could not be removed 
but by the ſenate, which entirely extinguiſhed their 
gratitude, and determined them to ſhew themſelves 
very zealous oppoſers of the monarch , whenever 
he made any attempt againſt the privileges of a 
body on which depended their continuance in of- 
ice. 

Magnus was induced by this to form the bold de- 
ſign of conſiding to foreigners ſome of the principal 
offices of the ſtate, and even of introducing them 
into the ſenate, under pretence that, as he had 
married the daughter of the Duk of Holſtein, it 
was neceſſary to confirm the bonds between him 
and, the power with whom he had formed an alli- 
ance. | 

The nobles began to murmur at d an inc 
tion of their privileges: : but not finding their 
vill of a monarch beloved by the three other orders 
of the ſtate, they formed one of the baſeſt defigns 
that weakneſs ever ſuggeſted to bondmen. _ 
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The queen being gone into Gotliland to meet 
her father, accompanied by theſe foreigners, ſo adi. 
ous to the Swediſh nobles, they placed themſelves 
in ambuſcade in the way which the queen was to 
paſs ; fell on thoſe who eſcorted her, and ſpared 
none but her and the duke her father. An action 
ſo atrocious merited immediate and exemplary j Ju- 
ſtice : Magnus knew how to diſſemble his anger 
and conceal his vegeance: he left the guilty nobles 
in perfect ſecurity, until the next diet; when he 
impeached the principal authors of the deed as 
guilty of high treaſon, pronounced their condem- 
nation, and they were conducted to Stockholm, 

and there executed. 

This great example of ſeverity impreſſed” fuch 
terror on the other members of the nobility and of 
the ſenate, that they ſhewed a reſpect and ſubmiſ- 
fion for their ſovereign, from which they never ven- 
tured to depart during h his reign. 

What Sweden loſt in liberty under the gayern- 
ment of this monarch ſhe gained in peace and pro- 
ſperity. And if ever a prince may be pardoned for 
increaſing his authority, it is when he uſurps the 
privileges of his ſubjects by the aid of their affec- 
tion for him ; and when he ſubjugates them only to 
render them more happy by his will than _y would 
be by their own. 

Magnus unfortunately died in the flower of his 
age, leaving children, the eldeſt of whom was 
young 
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foo young to have any knowledge of govern-: 


10g. 
This king, who blotted his reign by the death of 


rwo of his brothers, rendered himſelf fo odious to 


his ſubjects, that they depoſed him, 
Magnus, the grandſon of Ladulas, twice expe- 


a reſolution which can only be produced by de- 
ſpair: it was that of applying to ſome foreign 
prince, who by means of his forces ſhould deliver 
them from their oppteſſor, and aſcend his throne. 


did not anſwer their hopes: it fell on Albert, ſe- 


proclaimed by the malecontents, ſeized upon Stock- 
holm, and was afterwards acknowledged as their 
king by the whole nation. 


had received a crown to which he had not any right, 
mult feel no ſentiment but gratitude, no defire but 
that of conferring happineſs on the people who had 
voluntarily called him to reign oyer them, But 


Albert ſhewed himſelf the moſt ungrateful, the 
moſt perfidious of ſovereigns: he granted places 


and ſenatorial dignities to none but Germans : he 
maintained an army of foreign mercenaries by 
means of the moſt oppreſſive taxes; and puſhed in- 
e and baſeneſs to ſuch an extreme as to de- 
mand 


rienced the ſame fate, and inſpired his ſubjects with 


The choĩte made by the Swedes on this occaſion 


cond ſon of the Duke of Mecklenburg, who being 


It might be ſuppoſed that a foreign prince, who 
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mand the thirds of all revenues, eccleſiaſtical as well 


as cival, | 

What an idea muſt a king haye of his power and 
of his exiſtence? Is it becauſe he has been raiſed 
to the place of chief of the nation, that he ought to 
colt that nation, that he ought to confume of him- 
ſelf, the third of the property of all his ſubjects! By 
what means can he recompenſe them for ſuch an 
oppreſſive impoſt? What ſervices can he render 
them in return for ſack an immenſe ſacrifice ? 

But when ſuch extravagant pretenſions are ſup- 
ported by force; when legions of mercenaries 
threaten with their drawn ſwords thoſe who dare to 
reſiſt fuch demands, what is to be done? The peo- 
ple have no alternative but expoſing themſelves to 
death, or abandoning their poſſeſſions ! 

The Swedes ſoon repented of having called a fo- 
reigner to their throne : but he was firmly ſeated 
in it; and, in order to expel him, it was neceſſary 
to call to their aid ſome other foreigner more 
powerful than he. They offered the crown of 
Sweden to Margaret Queen of Denmark, who was 
the firſt diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Se- 
miramis of the North. This princeſs knowing the 
occaſion which the Swedes had for her aſſiſtance 
would only accept their crown on conditions very 
advantageous to herſelf and her ſucceſſors. This 
was the occaſion of the famous treaty of Calmar. 
| 5 
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It was in vain that the Swedes ſtipulated by this 


| treaty, intended to unite two people always 


enemies, always at war with each other, that 
they ſhould preſerve their laws and their pri- 
vileges ; that the fubjects of Denmark and of 
Norway ſhould not be admitted to. poſts of ho- 
nour or of profit in Sweden; for not one of theſe 
conditions were performed by the ſucceſſors of Max. 
garet; who, after uniting three crowns upon their 
heads, ſtudied only how they might humiliate the 
Swediſh nobles; remove them from all concern in 
public affairs; ſubjugate the people; cruſh them 
down by the moſt arbitrary taxes; and attach the 
clergy by the bonds of intereſt to the qomineoring 
tyranny, 

This unhappy people, who found themſelves des 
ſpoiled of every thing, became divided through 
rage into different parties; and weakening their 
force by inteſtine wars, rendered themſelves incas 

ble of emerging from-ſervitude. 

Diſtracted by the perſecutions they experienced, 
the people were in a ſtate of continual frenzy: they 
cealed to acknowledge the king of Denmark for 
their ſovereign : and after having given the crown 
to the grand marſhal, they took it away, and again 


reſtored it : they were a ſecond time on the point 


of tearing it from his brow, when he died upon a 
throne all the avenues of which were enſanguined 
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by fanaticiſm, by tyranny, and by the fury of 1i- 
berty. | | 

In the year 1520, a crime more atrocious than 
any that had yet been committed in the midſt of fa 
many oppreſſions and calamities, threw horror and 
aſtoniſhment over this afflicted nation. 

Chriſtian II. and his infamous minifter, the Arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, concurred in a project of reveng- 
ing the oppoſition they had experienced in the ſe- 
nate. The troubles were calmed, but their hatred, 
concealed under the maſk of peace and religion, 
was not the leſs violent. Theſe two monſters, wor- 
thy of being partners in the infamy of Nero, had 
worn on the hoſt to forget all that was paſſed. Af. 
ter this the king invited to ſupper in the palace two 
biſhops, all the ſenate, and ninety- four of the prin- 
cipal lords. The tables were ſerved, and all be- 
lieved themſelves in the greateſt ſecurity, when 
Chriſtian and the Archbiſhop went out, They re- 
turned inſtantaneouſly followed by officers and arm- 
ed attendants ; and the biſhop, holding a #u/le in his 
hand, cauſed all the gueſts to be mafſfacred: the 
belly of the grand prier, of the order of St. John, 
of Jeruſalem, was ripped open, and his heart torn 
out by the aſſaſſins. 

Theſe two villains, not contented with this hor- 
rible execution, cauſed fix hundred citizens to be 
maſſacred the lame day. Happily for Swedea the 


young 
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young, Guſtavus Vaſa was not one of the victims 1 in 


this ſhocking burchery. 

How many princes, leſs guilty than Chriſtian, 
have periſhed under the moſt dreadful puniſhments! 
how many miniſters, leſs criminal than Archbi- 
ſhop Troll, have expiated on a ſcaffold thoſe abo- 
minable counſels which had provoked divine Juſtice 
to devote them to an infamous death: yet Chriſtian 
was obliged to deſcend peaceably from the throne 
which he had defiled by his crimes, and Troll died 
like a hero by the wounds he received in a combat. 

Before I enter on the new period which I mean 
to run through, I ſhall ſtop a moment to conſider 
what I have already obſerved. | 

We have ſeen a people, fituated in the extremity 
of the north, who had long preſerved their privile- 
ges: their kings were elected by all the orders of the 
people: a ſenate was at once the depoſitary and the 
executor of the laws: the prince had his domains, 
and ought never to require impoſts without the 


concurrence and the will of his ſubjects: his reve- . 


nue was ſo moderate, that he ſeemed to poſſeſs no 
means of uſurping abfolute authority : the ſenators 
and great officers, once appointed by him, could 
be diſplaced only by the ſenate: and, conſequent- 
ly, could have no intereſt in favouring his uſurpa- 
tions. We muſt add to theſe facts, that they were 
in Sweden unacquainted with the right of elder- 

ſhips, and with entails: and that all property be- 
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ing equally divided, it was impoſſible to arrive at 


thoſe large fortunes which eſtabliſh a great diſpari- 
ty among citizens, and give ſome of them the 
means of ſeconding the views of an oppreſſor. Let, 
in the midſt of all theſe defences againſt tyranny, 
it has Been no where more odious, more intoller- 
able, more continued than in Sweden. Even in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, before Mag- 
nus Ladulas, many of the Swediſh kings had found 
means of raiſing impoſts without being authorized, 
and of attacking the property of their ſubjects 
without being repelled. The greater part of theſe 
kings had ſuffered the puniſhment of their inju- 
ſtice; but their example did not deter their ſucceſ. 
fors, who were ſtill ſeen expoſing themſelves to the 
ſame dangers, by purſuing the ſame courſe. 
Magnus himſelf had no ſooner left the throne 
vacant; than his ſon, and grandſon, not contented 
with the revenue attached to the crown, reduced 


the Swedes to the neceſſity of dethroning them, in 


ſpite of the reſpe& which they preſerved for the 
memory of Magnus; and of inveſting with the royal 
authority a foreigner, who aſſumed with the crown 
all the vices which ſeemed to have become inher- 
ent to it; and to be communicable to whoever was 


the wearer. 
This unhappy kingdom equally the victim of he- 


reditary and. elective royalty, conferred its crown 
Upon a great power, by a Tm which promiſed to 
diſarm 
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diſarm two rival nations of their enmity, and unite 
as one people Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
An illuſtrious princefs fubſcribes to the conditions 
ſhe had herſelf diftated, for delivering the Swedes 
from the ungrateful oppreſſor, who was not aſham- 
ed of demanding one third of their revenues. 


But ſcarcely was Abert expelled from the kingdom 


before a multitude: of foreigners, in contempt of 
the treaty, occupied the ſenate; filled all the of- 
fices of the ſtare; and practiſed tyranny in all its 
exceſſes. | 

Perhaps there. exiſted in Sweden ſome caufes for 
all this injuſtice, It is my duty to examine; as a 
means of diſcovering what prevents the effect of 
the beſt ordered conſtitutions, 

We have ſeen that the Swediſh nobles were 
poor: that the monarch after having conferred 
dignities on his fayourites, could do them neither 
good nor evil, becauſe he had not the power of 
depriving them of what he had beſtowed: and that 
ſo far from binding them to his intereſt by theſe 
favours, he ſaw them unite againſt him with the 
other members of the ſenate, of which body they 
were become a part; 

We have ſeen that the firſt kings of Sweden, in 
order to reward their courtiers, and attach them to 
their intereſt, were obliged to relinquiſh to them, 
from a want of places to beſtow, a portion of the 
royal domains; by which means they impoveriſhed 
them- 
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themſelves: that for the purpoſe of continuing 
their generoſity, by which alone they could keep 
alive the intereſted zeal of their favourites, and yet 


avoid giving offence to the nobles and the ſenate, 
they overcharged the people with impoſts, the more 


difficult to ſupport, from the ſoil being · unfavour- 
able to agriculture; and the elaſs of burgeſſes un- 
acquainted with induſtr. 

We muſt not forget that Magnus Ladulas wand 
not have found meaiis for conciliating the affections 
of his people, and indulging his prodigallity, but 
by appropriating to his uſe the revenue ariſing from 
the mines, and from the four principal lakes; and 
alſo tlie fruits of the alienated domains, at the ex- 
piration of the leaſes granted by his predeceſſors. 

We muſt not forget that in Sweden the poſſeſ- 
fions of the father were equally divided among the 
children: in conſequence of which, upon the death 
of Magnus, his three children having an equal 
right to the revenue which he had left, the eldeſt 
who enjoyed the crown found himſelf poſſeſſed of 
no more than the third part of what was required to 
ſupply the expenees of his predeceſſor: and as the 
ſplendour of the throne had been much increaſed 
under Magnus, the new king found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of abridging the expences of his houſe, 
or of requiring impoſts from which the people had 
been exempt under his father. 

There remained indeed one reſource for him to 
apply 
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apply to, but it had its dangers. The nobles who 
had nothing, demanded aſſiſtance from the crown: 
the order of peaſants, compoſed of hunters, mi- 
ners, and huſbandmen, had very little, and were 
not willing to have that little taken away: the cler- 
gy, whoſe poſſeſſions had been increaſing from 
age to age, had mach, and contributed nothing. 


By laying a moderate tax upon their wealth, in or- 
der to attach the nobles, and avoid inquieting the 


two other orders, was running a riſk of being ſtig- 
matized as impious and ſacrilegious: but theſe are 
injurous epithets ſometimes united with the title of 
a ſovereign, with that of a great king, without 
being able to hurl from his throne the prince who 
has the nation on his fide. 

The ſon and grandſon of Magnus knowing net- 
ther how to practiſe economy nor to brave the 
murmurs of the clergy, made war with the moſt 


numerous, the moſt turbulent part of their ſub- 
jects; and by requiring ſubſidies from miſery, they 


drew upon Sweden all the tempeſts, all the misfor- 
tunes which accrued from the placing of Albert on 
the throne, and from the treaty of Calmar. | 
We ſee in this retroſpect all the cauſes of the 
evils which Sweden experienced, notwithſtand- 
ing her having a conſtitution very. wiſe in appear- 
ance; fo true it 1s, that the welfare of a people 
is not to be enſured by a good conſtitution _ 
Vol. I, CE alone, 
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alone, not even if it he made for them; — muſt 
alſo be made for the conſtitution. 

The Swedes had a right of electing their king; 
and though they almoſt always elected the neareſt 
heir of the late monarch, the prince fo choſen 
ought to have reſpected the conditions on which 
they had given him the crown. | 


The ſenate was compoſed of nobles nominated 
by the prince; but there was a wiſe regulation 


to prevent his becoming maſter of the legiſlative 


body, that its. members could not be removed by 
him. | 
The royal character could not be ſupported with- 


out expence; and it was neceſſary that the people 


ſhould conſent to have taxes levied on their pro- 
perty by the king, or that they ſhould aſſign him 
a revenue ſufficient to defray chat expence. 

If at the king's deceafe his children divided his 
revenue, the portion of the prince who ſucceeded 
to the throne muſt diminifh 1n every generation : 
this diviſion therefore, though very equitable in 
other families, ought not to have taken Re among 
the children of the king. 

The order of peaſants had only their labour for 
producing them the means of exiſtence: to take 
from that tumultuous and irraſcible body a part of 
their ſupport, was puſhing indigence to deſpair : it 
would have been for that reaſon good policy to in- 
creaſe, inſtead of ſubtracting from it, in order to 

main- 
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maintain this numerous part of the nation in a con- 
ſtant tate of tranquillity, and to inſpire them with 
ſpect for the conſtitution, 

The order of burgeſſes ſubſiſted wholly on the 
fruits of a very languid induſtry. For ſtrengthen- 
ing this order, and weakening inſenſibly the order 
of the peaſants, it would have been prudent to en- 
courage induſtry, and to furniſh the burgeſſes with 
the means of extending it. Was it by overloading 
the merchant with taxes, that they could expect to 
draw into the towns, and to a participation of mer- 
cantile employments, the peaſants who took refuge 
in the mines and foreſts at the approach of a tax- 
gatherer ? 

Places and dignities were reſerved for the no- 
bles; it was therefore neceſſary to attach much 
honour to both; but to attribute to them likewiſe 
profit and exemptions was to augment the regrets 
of the people, and make them ſeek to avenge their 
humiliation, | 

The clergy, by enriching themſelves with pro- 
perty which increaſed in value, and which was 
exempt from impoſts, muſt become in time the 
moſt oppulent order; and one of the moſt burden- 
ſome to the ſtate: it was evidently but juſt to make 
them contribute in proportion with the increaſe of 
their riches to the public expences: if they mur- 
mured, the impoſts ſhould have been raiſed amidſt 

their murmurs: if they had ſent forth excommu- 
Cc 2 nicatioas, 
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nications, the people ſhould have been made 
lenſible that excommuntcation was incurred by 
not ſuffering thoſe who had ſcarcely any property 
to pay a heavy impoſt, and thoſe who had rich 
poſſeſſions to be exempt from paying any.— 
The people, however ſtupid, however ignorant 
they might be, would have comprehended that it 
was an act of injuſtice in the clergy ; and that bo- 
dy, upon finding their anathemas without effect, 
would have paid their quota of impoſt, and ſent 
out no more denunciations. 

Albert might poſſibly, by the power of his 
troops, have ſupported himſelf on the Swediſh 
throne, if he had aſſeſſed his alarming impoſt on 
the eſtates of the clergy alone: but he was ſo im- 
politic as to extend it to all property without di- 
ſtin&ion : the revolt became general : all orders, 
the richeſt and the pooreſt were equally intereſted 
in the event; and either the whole nation muſt 
have been exterminated or Albert driven from the 
throne. 

Queen Margaret obtained the favour of the cler- 
gy, by reinſtating them in all their privileges: and 
che kings of Denmark conciliated their protect ion by 
confirming their privileges; but they alienated 
the hearts of the nobles by introducing ſtrangers 
into thoſe offices and dignities appropriated to no- 
ble Swedes. They alſo rendered themſelves odi- 


ous to the two orders of burgeſſes and peaſants, by 
caſting 
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caſting upon them the whole burden of the im · 
poſts. 

Chriſtian II. W that he ſhould reign in 

peace, after having cut the throats of all the Swe - 
diſh nobles : but a prince capable of ſuch an atro- 
cious deed, was not likely to give happineſs to the 
other orders of the ſtate. The event was his lof. 
ing both the crowns of Sweden and Denmark : and, 
after making himſelf acquainted with the decree 
which depoſed him, he ſhamefully took refuge in 
the dominions of Charles V. his father-in-law ; who 
not being able to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne, 
ſuffered him to die in priſon. 
Me muſt deduce from the facts we have been 
conſidering, that neither the firſt kings of Sweden, 
nor the foreign princes who were called to reign in 
their place, would in general have experienced un- 
fortunate ends, if the Swediſh conſtitution had aſ- 
ſigned them a ſufficient and certain revenue : or if 
they had themſelves known how to alleviate the 
miſery of the moſt numerous orders, by directing 
their demands towards the only order of the ſtate 
which was able to adminiſter to their wants. 

I ſhall now paſs to the ſecond period in the 
Swediſh hiſtory, 

The Swedes, grown weary of the dominion of 
the Danes, had raiſed to the throne the Marſhal de 
Catnuſon, who knowing neither how to be a king 
nor a ſubject, received and loſt the crown three 

Cc 3 | times. 
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times. The exiſtence of Guſtavus Vaſa, his ne- 
phew, inquieted Chriſtian, who was always a hy- 
pocrite when he could not be cruel. This tyrant, 
feigning a deſire to confer with the adminiſtration 
at Stockholm, required to have the young Guſta- 
vus and fix hoſtages, among which were his mo- 
ther and ſiſter, ſent on board his fleet, which lay in 
the road. No ſooner was Chriſtian maſter of theſe 
captives than they were, by his order, loaded with 
chains, and he immediately ſet fail for Denmark. 

It was during the captivity of this young prince 
that the ferocious Dane returned to Sweden, and 
there committed all -manner of crimes, by en- 
forcing excommunications againſt all thoſe who 
would not acknowledge his authority. 

Guſtavus had the good fortune to eſcape from his 
priſon, and return to Sweden, where he took re- 
fuge in the mountains of Dalecarlie, diſguiſed as a 
peaſant ; and was reduced to work in the mines ei- 
ther to gain ſubſiſtence, or remain unknown. What 
a life for a prince! who was one day to deliver 
Sweden from her uns and become the ally of 
Francis I. 

It was not long before Guſtavus made himſelf 
known to the companions of his labour : he paint- 
ed to them the misfortunes of their countrymen ; 
animated them againſt their oppreffors ; and found 
no great difficulty in perſuading them to put them 

ſelves 
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ſelves under his command, in order to avenge their 
wrongs. After procuring for them fuſees and amu- 
nition, he accuſtomed them to the uſe of gunpow- 
der, that they might be able to contend with the 
Daniſh army: and theſe men, as courageous as 
they were ſavage; having triumphed over the Danes, 
and over the oppoſition of the clergy, aſſiſted Gu- 
ſtavus to mount the throne. The whole nation ſoon 
acknowledged him for their ſovereign ; and Fre- 
deric, che ſucceſſor of Chriſtian, who dreaded the 
return of the tyrant, inſtead of renewing his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Sweden, fortified himſelf 
on the Daniſh throne by an alliance with Guſtavus: 
The new king havinginothing more to fear from 
Denmark, and no contention with the nobles of his 
own country, who had been for the moſt part ex- 
terminated or diſperſed by the ferocity of Chriſtian; 
found himſelf more powerful than any. of his pre- 
deceſſors ; and the clergy, rendered odious by hav- 
ing always favoured: the Kings of Denmark, whoſe 
bloody oppreſſions they baſely ſeconded, had fo. en- 
tirely loſt their influence over the two other orders, 
that they zealouſly embraced the reformed reli- 
gion. | 
Thus an exceſs of iniquity led to. a 3 revo - 
lution in this ſtate, ſo long enſanguined by civil 
wars; the clergy, for not acting the part of citi- 
zens, loſt that religion which was the ſource of 
weir property. and Denmark loſt its power, by not 
OL 4 being 
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being contented with its own dominions, but —_— 
ing to play the tyrant over Sweden, 

The people, wearied by misfortunes, conſented 
to reſign to their king the care of making them 
happy, and renounced the right of electing their 
monarchs in favour of the poſterity of Guſtavus. 
his prince met with no obſtacle in eſtabliſhing 
the reformed religion but from the Dalecarlians : 
theſe very men who had borne him to the throne, 
and who had ſince been inflamed by ſome fanaticks, 
came in a tumultuous manner to inſiſt that the ſo- 
vereign of Sweden ſhould not adopt French man- 
ners; and that he ſhould condemn to death ſuch 
of his ſubjects as ſhould dare 10 eat meat on a faſt- 
day. Guſtavus treated with much gentleneſs the 
men, whoſe ignorance deſerved. his pity more than 
his anger. 

Mr. Sheridan has drawn a portrait of theſe . 
ple, which has juſt claim to attention. | 
They inhabit (ſays he) one of the moſt bar- 
ce ren and mountainous parts of Sweden, Perpe- 
ce tual ſnows cover the tops of their hills, and long 
& dreary winters whiten over their vallies too, for 
ce the greateſt part of the year. Their inhoſpitable 
e climate ſo far from furniſhing any of the com- 
& forts, does not even afford what the more ſouth- 
© ern people of Europe deem the neceſſaries of 
& life. For want of corn they make bread of the 
66 bark of certain _ and of a piese with ſuch 
„ nutri- 
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ec nutriment is their whole mode of living. Every 
c Dalecarlian renders to himſelf all thoſe offices, 
cc which it is the province of different trades to ſup- 
ce ply in other countries. He makes after his own 
ce rude faſhion whatever is requiſite for his cloathing; 
ce the homelineſs of which correſponds. with the 
6 poverty of his diet. | 

' ©& Tonorant of all thoſe inferior arts which ad- 
c miniſter to the conveniencies of life, and the na- 
ce ture of their ſoil prohibiting agriculture, theſe 
© people chiefly follow the laborious occupation of 
ec miners. Thus inured from their infancy to hard- 
6 ſhips of every kind, the Dalecarlians form per- 
& haps the moſt robuſt and hardieſt race of men in 
«© Sweden. If they are unacquainted with the re- 
& finements of more poliſhed ſocieties, who dwell 
& in gentler climates, they are likewiſe free from 
& their vices. They have ever retained their pri- 
& mitive ſimplicity of manners. Humble, yet 
brave, they are patient of labour, but not of op- 
& preſſion : ſubmiſſive where they think ſubmiſſion 
© due ; intraftable where they conceive authority 
to be uſurped. - Generous and romantic in their 
© untaught notions of.honour, and poſſeſſed of that 
5e ſpirit of enterprize which commonly accompanies 
5 great courage, they have been perpetually vo- 

“ lunteers in redreſſing grievances, by which they 
were themſelves but little or not at all affected. 

#5 Secure in their mountains, they were left to the 

enjoy- 
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* enjoyment of their own rude cuſtoms ; and placed 
* beyond the reach of tyranny, they felt not the 
& yoke impoſed at different times upon the other 
£ inhabitants of Sweden: but when theſe wanted 
ce ſpirit to oppoſe their tyrants, the Dalecarlians 
“ undertook the taſk for them. They ſallied from 
cc their rocks and foreſts ; they followed the ſtand» 
& ard of an Englebrecht ; they ſpilt their blood in 
60 defence of Sture; they en under the ban- 
c“ ners of a Guſtavus.” 

1 have introduced this portrait, . by the 
hand of a maſter; and which gives us the lively 
repreſentation of a people of whom we have no 
idea, becauſe I believed it could not fail of ug 
acceptable, 

When we think that it was ſuch men who were 
the ſaviours, the guardians of liberty in Sweden, 
we perceive that poverty and ignorance are not ſo 
contemptible as they may at firſt appear; and that 
the ſavageneſs of the Dalecarlians was more valu- 
able to the Swedes than were all the lights of the 
clergy ; who were always diſpoſed to range them- 
- ſelves on the fide of tyrants, provided that thoſe 
tyrants reſpected their privileges, and augmented 
their poſſeſſions, 

Have not the French alſo had their Dalecarlians ? 
Was it thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the depreda- 
tions on the finances; whoſe property was moſt 


. that ſnewed ſo much energy in their 
troubles, 
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troubles, and expoſed themſelves the firſt to the 
danger of a courageous attack ? 

Unhappily, the populace, ignorant and impetu- 
ous in their ſeditions, are every where the ſame : 
they become the ſupport of the firſt who ſeize up- 
on them.; and fanaticiſm, or tyranny, when they 
have the art to ſeduce the multitude, make of them 
a dreadtul inſtrument of vengeance and oppreſſion. 
Guſtavus Vaſa, attached them to his glory, as he 
had intereſted them in his misfortunes ; and in the 
end he made them approve of all his reforms, and 
eſtabliſh his authority ſo high, that no prince was 
ever more beloved, or more abſolute thas he con- 
tinued to his death. 

The treaty of Calmar had, as we have ſeen, been 
annulled, and the crown rendered hereditary in 
Sweden: but this regulation, which ought to have 
preſerved the ſtate from the troubles which accom- 
panies the elections of kings, placed by an unhap- 
py fatality a weak prince upon the throne. Eric, 
the eldeſt ſon of Guſtavus did not poſſeſs any of the 
qualities of his father; and he was beſides ſubject 
to exceſſes of frenzy, more dreadful than thoſe 
experienced by Charles VI. one action of his, 
which I cannot mention without ſorrow, proves how 
pliant, how reſpectful, the nobles of Poland were 
become towards their kings ſince the acceffion of 
Guſtavus, 


Nilus 
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Nilus Sture had long been the object of the jea- 
louſy and ill treatment of Eric, although he had 
never given that prince the leaſt cauſe of diſplea- 
ſure; and the king at laſt ſtabbed him with his 
own hand. Sture drew the poignard from his 
breaſt; kiſſed it, and preſented it to Eric, who 
had the ferocity to order his guards to complete 
the work; and his guards obeyed him. What re- 
flections does an act ſo tragical, and accompanied 
with ſuch circumſtances of horror, produce in the 
mind! A king ſo cruel as to ftrike the poignard 
himſelf into the boſom. of a faithful ſubject! The 
victim of his frenzy ſo reſpectful as to kiſs the 
bloody weapon, and return it to his murderer ! 
The guards ſo vile as to transform themſelves into 
executioners! Theſe are objects which might in- 
fpire us with. horror at royalty and its attendants, if 
happily they were not very rare in the hiſtories of 
ſovereigns ; - and if the derangement of reaſon, 
which occaſioned ſuch acts of cruelty, did not draw 
over them the veil of compaſſion, 

This irrational prince committed another action 
no leſs atrocious ; and which proves to what a 
height of authority the ſovereigns of Sweden were 
arrived at that time, He cauſed twenty-fix nobles 
to be maſſacred on mere ſuſpicion ; and the ſtates 
were ſo degraded, that inſtead of depoſing the au- 
thor of ſo tyrannical a command, and puniſhing 


thoſe who had executed it, they condemned the 
| memory 
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memory of the twenty-ſix nobles whom they had 
not dared to impeach while they were living. 

This unworthy ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa was going 
to defile himſelf with the blood of his brothers, 
when Duke John, who had been already condemn- 
ed to death, eſcaped from his priſon. He imme- 
diately joined with his other brother, made the no- 
bles and the ſtates ſenſible of their ſituation; and 
the maniac, who had threatened their lives, was 
depoſed and put into confinement. 

Duke John received the ſceptre which was torn 
from the hand of Eric: he afterwards eſpouſed 
the daughter of Sigiſmund, king of Poland, and 
mounted the throne of that republic, which loſt to 
his ſon the crown of Sweden, and occaſioned the 
placing it on the head of Charles, the younger bro- 
ther of Eric, who conciliated the loveof theSwedes, 
by oppofing the deſign formed by the king of Po- 
land, of reſtoring the Roman catholic religion in 
Sweden, which had been baniſhed from thence by 
Guſtavus Vaſa. 

It was at this period that the Swedes recovered 
ſome part of that ſovereignty of which they had 
been deprived by the two preceding kings. If the 
reaſon of Eric had not been deranged; and if, 
purſuing the ſteps of Guſtavus, he had ſhewn him- 
ſelf the heir of his wiſdom, as he was of his power, 
he would have tranſmitted to his deſcendants, ſuch 
arbitrary authority as muſt have effectually deſtroy- 
ed 
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ed the ſtates : ſo true it is, that the extravagant 

conduct of kings almoſt always turns to the ad- 
vantage of the people, who are deprived of their 

privileges under a happy adminiſtration. 

Under the reign of Charles IX. the ſenate of Swe- 
den reſumed its influence; for that monarch, more 
ſolicitous of ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown to 
his ſon, than of extending his authority, temporiſed 
with a body from which he had obtained what had 
been ſucceſſively wreſted from his two brothers, 
and which might fall to the ſon of the. king of Po- 
land. 

Charles IX. ſhewed great addreſs on this occa- 
fon: be repulſed all the attacks of his brother; 
conciliated the love of the ſenate and of the other 
orders of the ſtate ; and Guſtavus Adolphus mount- 
ed the throne of Sweden at the death of his father, 
confirmed in the ſucceſſion by the ſuffrage of the 
whole nation. 

The Swedes were not diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations: never did any prince unite more 
great qualities than Guſtayus Adolphus: he ſhewed 
himſelf the generous defender of the liberty of 
Germany; and, without ever making any attempt 
againſt the rights of his people, he led them on to 
glory under his ſtandard; and gave them a degree 
of conſequence in Europe which they had never 


before poleſſed from the origin of the monarchy. 
All 
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All the forces of the empire could not reſiſt the 
hero of the north, who ol Jus life in the boſom 
of victory. x 

The blow which felled Guſtavus made all Swe- 
den tremble; and it would not have been extraor- 
dinary if it had overturned its conſtitution, amt 
changed the ſpirit of a people who were, under their 
warrior king, become a nation of warriors : for it is 
not in the midſt of feats of arms, and when every 
individual is ambitious of laurels, that men give 
themſelves time to think of their rights, or of ſet- 
ting bounds to the authority of a triumphant kings 
the partners of his glory, accuſtomed to ſee him 
level all obſtacles, deem it honourable to aſſiſt him 
in furmounting them. 

Guſtavus Adolphus leaving no heir but Chriſtina, 
Sweden was in danger of becoming ſubject to the 
power of that ariſtocracy, which was increahag in 
the ſenate during the minority of the- young prin- 
ceſs. It was in that minority that the miniſter Ox- 
enſtern propoſed to the afſembled ſtates a form of 
government, which he {aid had been projected by 
Guſtavus, and which was * and ratified by 
the diet. | 
One of the articles of this ſyſtem might have 
been ſufficient to make the diet reject it, by prov- 
ing that it was the work of ſome members of the 
ſenate. Thus article deprived the ſtates of the right 
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of making or propoſing any law, even of deliberating 
on any matter which the king or the regency had not com- 
municated in writing to the ſenate. The nobles, who 
had the excluſive right of admiſſion to the ſenate, 
were not alarmed at this extenſion of i its power; but 
the three other orders ſoon became jealous, and this 


ʒjealouſy produced ſuch diviſions and cumults, that 


the ariſtocracy loſt its ſtrength, and gave Place t. to 
abſolute power under queen Chriſtina. 
Thus Sweden was c6ntinually revolving in the 


ſame vicious circle. Sometimes her kings, abuſing 


their power, provoked ſedition and anarchy. The 
nation had no ſooner eſcaped, by means of diffen- 
tions and civil wars, from the yoke of tyranny, 
than an ariſtocracy ſucceeded, which knowing as lit- 


tle as deſpotiſm how to ſet bounds to its power, or to 


keep well with the other orders, ended in render- 
ing itſelf intolerable to the nation, which did not 
then heſitate to prefer the arbitrary will of a king 
to that of a body which they conſidered only as 
their ambitious and unjuſt rivals. 


I ſhall pauſe here and recollect the ideas which 


have occurred in the courſe of our review of this 
ſecond period of the Swediſh monarchy. We have 
there ſeen the crown, become hereditary, placed 
at once on the head of a madman; as if it were to 
defeat human wiſdom, and convince mankind that 


their beſt laws are not a ſufficient protection from 
the 
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che misfortunes and injuſtice attached to their in- 
ſtitutions. | | 

We have ſeen two rival brothers contending for 

the throne of their father: the one aided by the for- 
ces of Poland, of which he was become the chief: 
the other ſupported by the will of the people, who 
feared to ſee a religion re-eſtabliſhed, which they 
regarded as the cauſe of all their former calamities. 
Under the influence of this error, Guſtavus 
Adolphus received the crown, which the laws of 
conſanguinity decreed to the ſon of the king of 
Poland. The ſceptre, in the hands of that warlike 
prince, was converted into a ſtaff of command, by 
which the Swedes were conducted againſt an em- 
peror who ſought to eſtabliſh intollerance in the 
fates of Germany. All at once a nation, almoſt 
buried under the ite, burſt upon the view of aſto- 
niſhed Europe, and took part in the famous treaty 
of Weſtphalia, in which the articles moſt favour- 
ble to the princes of the empire were dictated by 
that nation. 

Adolphus, who died the death of a hero, left 
only one daughter to be the heir of his throne and 
of his glory. The Swedes, who reſpected the law 
eſtabliſhed by Guſtavus Vaſa, which rendered the 
crown hereditary, did not heſitate in placing it on 
the head. of the only offspring of a houſe made, 
lluſtrious by two illuſtrious ſovereigns. 2 51 
. I. D d While 
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- While this queen, till in her minority, was in- 
creaſing and rendering herſelf worthy of being tho 
ſueceſſor of the hero from whom ſhe received ex- 
iſtence, the ambitious ſenators threw into Sweden 
the germ of ariſtoeracy, which was ſoon ſtifled; but 
which we ſhall ſee ſpring up again, to be afterwards 
deftroyed under-the-prince who is now _ the 
throne, 

If the hiſtory of the nations of the earth is the vo- 
lume which wiſe legiſlators ought to have always 
before their eyes, and conſult on every occaſion, 
it 1s perhaps in the hiſtory of Sweden that they 
will diſcover the moſt truths: one among others 
will ſtrike them in every page: it is, that in order 


to give permanence to a conſtitution, it is neceſſa- 


ry that, from the prince to the loweſt of his ſub- 
jects, all the members of the ſtate ſhould experi- 
ence juſtice and happineſs under it: that if it bears 
too heavily on the people, it will give birth to ſe- 
ditions, and baniſh the affection and confidence 
which ought to ſubſiſt between the family and its 
head: that, if it degrades the prince, it will inſpire 
him with the deſire of freeing himſelf from it, and 
of oppreſſing, in his turn, the power which ſeeks 
to cruſh him: that if it favours one claſs of citizens 
at the expence of the others, it will render that 
claſs odious to thoſe who enjoy not the ſame privi- 
* that if it is impoſſible to perpetuate the em- 

| pire 
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pire of fear, every conſtitution, which commands 
. obedience only by the influence of that ſentiment, | 
will neceſſarily be deſtroyed m time. In fine, that 
the only means of rendering ſuch an eflabliſhment 
durable, is to make it call forth emulation and af- 
fection, and enſure the public proſperity. | 


Dd 2 CHAP, 


C HAP. XIII. 


CoNTINUATION OF THE CONSTITUTJON OF 
SWEDEN. 


1 HAVE now run through all the revolutions 
which Sweden has experienced in its government, 
from the firſt accounts we haye of the monarchy to 
the reign of Chriſtina, whom we left in a fair pro- 
miſe of diſplaying to advantage on a throne, all the 
amiable qualities which ſhe received from na- 
ture. * 

I have ſhewn that the authority acquired by the 
ſenate in conſequence of the plan of conſtitution pre- 
ſented to the diet by the miniſter Oxenſtiern, as the 
work of Guſtavus, was the cauſe of diſſentions be- 
tween the noble order, and the orders of burgeſſes and 
peaſants: and that the ſovereignty of the nation be- 
came ſo enfeebled by thoſe difſentions, that the royal 
power found no difficulty in triumphing over it ; and 
that thus Chriſtina aroſe to arbitrary authority. 

This princeſs to whom a liberal education hadgivena 
taſte for the ſciences and the fine arts; who correſponded 
with all the celchrated men in Europe, and wrote to 

each in his own language ; who called Deſcartes to 


her court, and had the glory of affording a retreat 
: ; to 
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to that philoſopher after one had been refuſed him in 
France : this princeſs was formed to reign over a very 
different people from thoſe of Sweden ; in whoſe rude 
climate the muſes ſeemed to diſdain an abode. The 
wars in which Guſtavus Adolphus had engaged the 
Swedes, only rendered them more ferocious; they 
breathed nothing but conqueſts : they paid no regard 
to the exerciſes of reaſon : and diſdained thoſe delight- 
ful amuſements of the mind which diffuſe ſo many 
charms through life. 

Chriſtina from the elevated ſphere of a throne caſt 

her regards on Italy; and ſaw, not without the deſire 
of a more intimate acquaintance, that beautiful coun- 
try, now become the ſovereign of the arts as ſhe had 
formerly been of the univerſe. Her ſubjects, whom 
ſhe could not inſpire with her thoughts and her af- 
fections, appeared to her a nation of ſavages, and ſhe 
formed the deſign of abandoning them to their ig- 
- norance, and living for herſelf, M. de Voltaire ſays, 
that ſhe entertained this courageous deſign for ſeven years 
before ſhe carried it into execution. 
Monarchs who have ſo little regard for their people 
us to deſire a ſeparation, and prefer the obſcurity of 
a ſubject to the glory of ſovereignty ought not to be 
regretted : yet when Chriſtina announced to the ſtates 
her intended abdication, ſhe foynd from them a re- 
fiſtance to her defign which was very honourable : 
ſhe however perſiſted ; and Charles the Xth aſcended 
the throne which Chriſtina had voluntarily quitted. 
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The character of this warlike prince was much more 
congenial with that of his ſubjects; and ſoon after his 
elevation to the throne he led a victorious army into 
Poland,. which he conquered. 

Forced to return into his own dominions to repel 
an invaſion made by the Danes, he aſtoniſhed the 
enemy by a march which was unexampled in hiſtory. 
He took advantage of the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 
opening a way to glory over the foreign ſeas, he paſſed 
from iſland to iſland, following by a land army until 
he arrived at Copenhagen. This bold enterprize re- 
ſtored to Sweden the province of Schonen of which 
the had loſt poſſeſſion for three centuries. 

| Before J paſs to the reign of Charles X. I ought to 
mention two circumſtances relative to queen Chriſtina. 
M. de Voltaire ſeems to attribute to. her much 
merit for abdicating a crown when only twenty-ſeven 
je” of age: © It was (ſays he) the greateſt proof 
cc of the real ſuperiority of the arts, of politeneſs, and 
ce of refined ſociety, over that 3 which is mere 
S grandeur only.” 

I cannot concur in the opinion of this writer. A 
Nies who was equal to the wearing of a crown 
ought to have made her true glory conſiſt in fulfill- 
ing her ſublime miſſion. Whatever attractions the 
fine arts might have had for her, it had been more 
worthy of the danghter of Guſtavus Adolphus to have 
ſtudied, even to the moment of her death, the welfare 
of her people, than to ſink into an eclipſe in Italy, 
for the fake of admiring there the chefs-d'ceuvres of 
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art: or to come into France, to expoſe herſelf to the 
curiolity, and to the frivolous cenſure of the women 
in the court of Lewis the XIV. 
No ſovereign has a right to abdicate a throne, he 
when weakened by years they find their hands too 
feeble to ſupport the weight of a ſceptre, and bear 
the reins of government: then abdication becomes 
not only a noble act, but a duty; and gives a glorious 
termination to an honourable reign: but for a mo- 
narch to abandon a throne while he poſſeſſes the 
power of doing good upon it, is to render himſelf 
reſponſible for all the faults of his ſucceſſor : it is tear- 
ing from his ſubjects all the virtues which he might 
have diſplayed for their benefit. In fine, it is wrap- 
ping hunfelf up in his good fortune, and living only 
tor himſelf when he ought to live for all his people. 
Chriſtina ſays, in a letter to the prince of Conde, 
If you ſhould condemn this action, I told you in 
« excuſe for every thing, that I ſhould not have 
& quitted the good things which fortune had given me 
© if I believed them neceſſary to my felicity : and that 
I ſhould have pretended to the empire of the world, 
ce if I had been as well aſſured of ſucceſs or death as 
te would be the great Conde.” 
This was expreſling herſelf like a great queen to- 
wards a hero; but there is no juſtice in her words. 
Was it only her falicity that ſhe ought to have conſult- 
ed? Did the conſider that of the Swedes as of no 
account? Was ſhe ſure of rendering them more hap- 
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py by quitting thoſe good things which ſhe ſpeaks of 
herſelf as holding from fortune ? Why ſhould ſhe pre- 
tend to the empire of the world if fhe had been ſure of 
ſucceeding? Would it not have been enough to have 
governed well the ſtate of which ſhe was chief? And 
was ſhe not expoſing herſelf to the certain danger of 
ill governing the world by the ambition of conquering 
it? 
Though E have taken the hberty of blaming the 
eulogies beſtowed by M. de Voltaire on Chriſtina for 
being raiſed, as he expreſſes it, above the grandeur of 
a throne, I readily agree with him, when he ſays, with 
the impartiality which characteriſes a hiſtorian, that 
tc that princeſs ſullied all her glory by the murder of 
« Monaldeſchy her attendant, aſſaſſinated by her order 
« at Fontainbleau.“ 

No one (ſays M. de Voltaire) ſhould be put to 
« death but by the laws: Chriſtina would not in Swe- 
ce den have had a right to aſſaſſinate- any perſon; and 


ce certainly that which would have been a crime at 
cc Stockholm was not allowable at Fontainbleau.“ 
« Thoſe who have juſtified this action, deſerve to. be 


© under ſuch maſters.” 

It is in theſe reflections that the philoſopher again 
JThews himſelf the friend of the * and the de- 
fender of humanity. 

But to return to Sweden. The * of the burgeſſcs 
and that of the peaſants had loſt ſince the reign of 
— Vaſa that energy, that turbulence, which 
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formed the ſafeguard of the conſtitution: yet at the 
death of Charles the Xth, the ſtates performed an act 
of ſovereignty which declared them ſenſible of their 
power: they removed duke Adolphus, brother of 
Charles, from the guardianſhip of the young king ; 
although he had been appointed to that guardianſhip, 
and to the regency of the kingdom, by the teſtament 
of the deceaſed king. They gave as a reaſon for this 


procedure, that the teſtament which named Adolphus 


to theſe offices had been made without their know- 
ledge; and that fuch arrangements as related to 
the government of the kingdom, could not be- valid 
without the conſent of the ſtates. 

When Charles the XIth aſſumed the government, 
they required from him 4n oath which informs us how 
the Swedes deſired to be governed, although as Mr. 
Sheridan remarks, they did not know how to confine 
their monarch within the limits they wiſhed to preſcribe 
him. The oath was conceived in thefe terms: 

« We will equally maintain and obſerve all which 
< the laws of Sweden require of us with reſpect to the 
« ſtates in general and in particular. We will conduct 
<« ourſelves in the fame manner with regard to all our 
« ſubjects and to each individual in what concerns 
© their rights, their privileges, and their property 
< legally acquired. Willing to ſatisfy the nation as 
* much as it depends on us, if it ſhould be neceſſary 
to make any changes relative to the defence, the 
2 e {ecurity, 
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te ſecurity, the proſperity, or the wants of the king- 
* dom, we will neither make any or ſuffer any to be 
& made without the advice of the ſenate, or without 
cc the participation and concurrence of the ſtates.” 
I kings who have deſpotiſm in their thoughts paid 
any regard to the oaths which they take before they 
mount the throne, Sweden had never been more aſ- 
ſured of enjoying the advantages of an equitable and 
well-explained authority than under Charles the XIth : 
yet their privileges were never more violated : juſtice 
was never more infringed; and never was the power 
of the ſenate and the ſtares more degraded than under 
the reign of that prince. Alas! let us not confide in 
the oaths of monarchs, but rather place our confidence 
in the goodneſs of their hearts when it is known, for 
that is the true guarantee of their adminiſtration. The 
French have at this moment that certain guarantee 
of a mild and beneficent authority. I rely more on 
the virtues of a prince who has renounced all the 
pomp of royal dignity, when it muſt have been bur- 
denſome to his ſubjects; whoſe taſte, whoſe plea- 
ſures, have been as ſimple and as pure as the affec- 
tions of his mind; who has always expreſſed himſelf 
with frankneſs; who has not diſſembled the errors 
of his inexperience; but made us regret that miniſ- 
ters had too frequently led his authority aſtray, by 
giving us proof how docile he would have been to 
wiſe advice, if they had never given him any other. 
| Yes 
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Yes I would place more faith in theſe valuable qua- 
lities than in all the oaths of deſpots. 
« Charles the XIth, (ſays M. de Voltaire) a war- 


cc xjor like all his anceſtors, was more abſolute than 


« they had been; and aboliſhed the authority of the 
« ſenate, which was declared the ſenate of the king, 
e not of the kingdom. He was frugal, vigilant, and 
ce laborious: juſt ſuch a prince as would have been 
ce beloved by the Swedes, if his deſpotiſm had not 


e transformed all the ſentiments of his ſubjects into 


te the ſingle one of tear.” 

This is all that a hiſtorian who only writes down 
events in a rapid and animated {ſtyle has faid on this 
ſubject, but whoever is deſirous of ſearching out the 
cauſe of the changes which have taken place in a con- 
ſtitution, muſt go deeply into their hiſtory ; it is there 
that he muſt find the object of his reſearches. 

The regency had plunged the Swedes into an ex- 
penſive and uſeleſs war. In order to acquit the debts, 


which the ſtate had contracted, it was neceſlary to lay 


very heavy taxes on the people. The ſenate, com- 
poſed of nobles, had ſpared the body of nobility in 
aſſeſſing theſe taxes by which they excited murmurs 
and demands which every day increaſed, and produced 
jealouſies, hatred, and diviſions. The two orders of 
the peaſants and burgeſles, blinded by their reſent- 
ment, believed that they ſhould derive more happi- 
neſs from reducing the nobles to their claſs, than from 
aſcending. themſelves. to theirs, and this they could 

| only 
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only effect by increaſing the royal authority at the 
expence of that of the ſenate. They accordingly 
paſſed a decree in favour of Charles: in virtue of 
which he was empowered to reunite to the crown 
all the lands which had been alienated from it ſince 
the year 1609. | 

This decree, which was rigorouſly executed, plun- 
ged at once great part of the nobles into extreme in- 
digence; and though there were at firſt penſions of 
near fifteen hundred livres granted to thoſe who had 
been deprived of their poſſeſſions; in the next diet 
even that ſmall indemnification was withdrawn. Tt 

in conſequence of this privation that a number 
of nobles, and orphans of noble families, who were 
reduced to wander about the ſtreets of Stockholm, 
went to the gate of the palace ; where obtruding their 
groans of diſtreſs, the queen afforded them all the re- 
lief in her power. This generous and feeling princeſs 
not only exhauſted her treaſury to ſupply the wants 
of theſe unhappy ſufferers, but even fold for that 
purpoſe her jewels, her trinkets, and even her clothes ; 
and when ſhe had nothing left to give, ſhe caſt her- 
ſelf in tears (ſays M. de Voltaire) at the feet of her 
huſband, and intreated him to take compaſſion on his 
ſubjects. Madam, replied the inexorable Charles, 
we took you to give us children and not advice. 

No one good act could be hoped for from a prince 
capable of making ſuch a reply : he was unworthy of 
being either a king, or a huſband, who could remain 

inſenſible 
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inſenſible to the ſweeteſt of ſentiments—to that of be- 
nevolence. The ſubjects of ſuch a prince could expect 
nothing but to groan under a ſceptre of iron, if they 
had not courage to wreſt it from his hand. But the 
Swedes were very far from forming any ſuch reſolu- 
tion; and having no other object, no other deſire 
but to gratify their animoſity againſt the nobles and 
the ſenate, they paſſed a decree in theſe terms: 

« The ſtates have reſolved that the forms of go- 
cc yernment, with the additions which have been made 
« ro them, ſhall be no more conſidered as binding the 
« king; but he ſhall have the power of changing them 
c according to his will and his good pleaſure, and as 
te ſhall be neceſſary for the welfare of the kingdom. 
That he ſhall not be obliged to follow any form of 
tc government, provided that he confines himſelf to 
te governing according to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
« Kingdom. That if he governs with the conſent of 
ce the ſenate, it ſhall be conſidered as done only with his 
« own free will; and in virtue of his good and juſt 
te diſcernment; in ſuch manner that his majeſty in 
.« quality of king, inveſted with the ſupreme-power 
4 of governing his kingdom, ſhall conform to the laws 
« and ſtatutes as to thoſe of an inheritance which 
te he holds from God; and ſhall be n for 
te his actions only to himſelf.” 

What tyranny (exclaims Mr. Sheridan) devs. a 
nation deſerve to ſuffer which has been capable of 

| | ' thus 
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thus forging chains for itſelf, and eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm 
by law. 

« 'The two ſovereigns of the North (continues the 
* ſame writer, in ſpeaking of Sweden and Denmark) 
te whoſe authority had been the moſt limited, became 
ee the moſt abſolute monarchs in Europe; but the 
*« means which conducted them to that degree of power, 
te although followed by the ſame effects, were directly 
« oppoſite to thoſe which have ſerved to augment the 
ic authority of princes in other countries. There it 
« was the monarch who endeavoured to raiſe the peo- 
ce ple in order to balance the power of the nobles : 
c in Sweden and in Denmark it was the people who 
e ſought to debaſe the nobles in order to reduce them 
cc to their own level. In the former the people and 
« the crown gained what was loſt by the nobility ; in 
ce the latter the king alone was the gainer, and the 
« condition of the people continued the fame.” | 
Theſe ideas, which abound with wiſdom, demonſtrate 
to us the danger to which a nation is expoſed when- 
ever the multitude ſuffer themſelves to be hurried 
away by their fury and jealouſies: there always comes 
a moment in which deſpotiſm, availing itſelf of their 
hatred and their paſſions, and taking' advantage 
of the weakneſs of the ſtate, exalts itfelf above 
all laws; breaks with its feet of braſs all con- 
ſtitutions ; tramples on oaths ; and beholds its ſub- 
jects, cruſhed down or diſperſed by terror, daring no 
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longer to ſpeak of their rights; and maths nothing 
but the will of their maſter. 
How much more wiſe does that nation appear which 


inſtead of enfeebling itſelf by vain and unjuſt preten- 
ſions, increaſes its energy by uniting all its powers in 


dne central point; which point comprehends the love 


of virtue, reſpect for all property, a deſire of eſtabliſſi- 
ing order, and a determination to grant nothing but 
to the claims of juſtice and the laws. 

Charles the XIth died after confirming his autho- 
rity by a reign of thirty-ſeven years. He left to his 
fon, then in his fifteenth year, a throne firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, and reſpected abroad; poor but warlike ſub- 
jets; and the finances in good order, and under the 
management of able miniſters. 

This prince was willing to carry even beyond the 
grave his authority over the laws. Thoſe of Sweden 
fixed the majority of their kings at fifteen years, but 
Charles the X Ith retarded that of his ſon to eighteen. 
M. de Voltaire ſays, that it was to favour the am- 
bitious views of his mother ; but another reaſon may 
be preſumed more adapted to his character. Charles, 
inſenſible to the cries of indigence, to the tears of 
a compaſſionate wife, was not capable of yielding to. 
the deſires of an ambitious mother. He was toleaye 
to his ſon an authority without any bounds; the ſenate 
which had been heretofore the ſenate of the nation, 
was become nothing more than the tribunal of the 


king, and the organ for iſſuing his orders: could he 
| place 
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place ſufficient confidence in the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a prince aged only fifteen years, to hope 
that he would maintain ſuch abſolute power? No; 
but he believed that by not truſting him with the reins 
of government until he was eighteen, he would hold 
them with a more determined hand. 

Charles the XIIch was born with paſſions much too 
ſtrong to remain undeveloped until the uſual time of 


their appearance: he had ſcarcely entered his fix- 


teenth year when he evinced his deſire of command; 
and cauſed, by the inceryention of the ſtates, the 
regency to be taken out of the hands of his grand- 
mother. But I ſhall not dwell upon a reign with 
which every perſon is acquainted. A hiſtorian who 
is become the rival of Quintus Curtius, has painted 
to us in the moſt brilliant colours. a prince to whom 


nothing was wanting but the prudence of Alexander 


for acquiring the ſame celebrity. 

Charles the XIIth was leſs the monarch than the 
— of the Swedes: his orders were confined to 
demands of men and moncy; but he made theſe de- 
mands in a manner ſo imperious, and excited an ad- 
miration, ſo irrational, of all his enterprizes, that his 
ſubjects ſeemed to have become the adorers of ſome 
new Thunderer; and liberty had been forever an- 
nihilated in Sweden, if an exceſs of misfortunes had 
not awakened the inhabitants to reaſon. _ 

Inſenſible to every tender ſentiment, Charles the 
X.IIth died without poſterity ; and by the loſs of many 

proylhces, 
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left this nation of watriors convinced of a truth, 
that the prince who thinks of nothing but battles; 
who places all his glory in domineering over other 
nations; and in tearing away and beſtowing crowns, 
is a real plague to his ſubjects. '-' 

I have obſerved that no people on earth ever ex- 
perienced ſo many revolutions in their government 
as the Swedes, We have ſeen them during the 
reigns of two kings ſubmitted to the moſt outrageous 
deſpotiſm z yet this nation, ſo. fallen, ſo degraded, 
is going to re-aſcend to her ancient liberty, and her 
ſtates to reſume their ſoyereign power, - 

Charles the XIIch had two ſiſters: the eldeſt. 
was married to the duke of Holfteinz the youngeſt, 
named Ultrica Eleonora, had been eſpouſed -to 
Frederick, hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel. The 
ſtates were unwilling to confer the crown on the 
fon of the ducheſs of Holſtein leſt he ſhould. believe 
he enjoyed it under an hereditary title, and pretend to 
the ſame power which had been exerciſed by the two 
former ſovereighs : and before they would offer their 
crown to the younger ſiſter, they required her to 
acknowledge that ſhe had no right to claim it, in 
conſequence of a law of the ſtate, which imports that 
no princeſs can ſucceed to the throne unleſs ſhe be un- 
married: Ulrica being therefore doubly excluded, op 
account of her juniorſhip and her marriage, did not 
heſitate to publiſh a declaration by which © ſhe re- 
Vow I. E e © nounced 


TY — of Swat 
« er, as well as all the prerogatives of the crown which 
« ſhould be incompatible with the liberty W he: 
ce nation.“ 
The ſtates took advantage eee 
extending their dominion; and reducing, within very 
narrow limits, the royal Sperre which was beſtowed 
on Frederick. 7 
They decreed, among, . ne tha 6 ifthe 
„King, or the ſenate, ſhould neglect to aſſemble the 
«© ſtates every three years, they ſhould have a right 
«-at the expiration of that period, counting from the 
« laſt diet, to aſſemble of themſelves; and that all 
ce which the king or the ſenate might have done in 

« the interval, ſhould be regarded as null. A 
er That during the holding of the aſſembly, the 
ce authority of the king and of the ſenate ſhould remain 
« ſuſpended; and that they ſhould have no part in 
cc what was done in the diet, except affixing their 
« ſeals to, and ſigning the deciſions, whether they 

ct were ſatisfied with them or not. tten 
„That the ſtates ſhould alone poſſeſs the right of 
« declaring war and making peace, and of changing 
« the ſtandard of money; that wherever a vacancy 
4 occurred in the ſenate, the ſtates. ſhould preſent 
<« three candidates to the king, who ſhould be obliged 
to chooſe one of them; ſo that if a ſenator-ſhould 
ce die in the interval between two diets, his place 
« could not be filled ontil the next aſſembly of 
— « the 


the ſtates. In fine, that they ſhould have the 
c power of diſmiſſing any member of the fenate 
« of whoſe conduct they diſapproved ; or of grant- 
« ing him leave to retire if he defired itt. 

For completing the authority of the ſtates, the diet 
eſtabliſhed a /ecret committee, compoſed of members 
of the noble order, and of the clergy and-the bur- 
geſſes; the number was to be at the wilbof the aſſem- 
bly, but there was always to be the proportion of 
two nobles to one of any other order. 

This committee, which united the judiciary and 
executive power, was ſo much the more formidable 
from its reſerving to itſelf the trying of all .crimes 
which it thought proper to denominate high treaſon ; 
for in all ſuch cauſes it was both judge and party. 

It was not poſlible for the ſtates to be raiſcd to a 
higher degree of ſovereignty ; and as the diet 
had alone the right of diſſolving itſelf, it might, 
by prolonging its exiſtence, annul the royal power, 
and bed this rejme-of —— aha irc 
hands. 

Now I have ſhewn the extent of the aukedey 
appropriated to the ſtates in this revolution, I ſhall 
ms cxhey view of that which wes reſerved to 
the cfown. | 

2 wh hengdimep | 

He had the precedence, nd all th een pomp 
— p 
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: His perſon-was ſacred ; ſo that whoever failed in 
reſpect towards him, either in writing or in- ve 
incurred the pain of death. 

He was the only viſible ſource of heviowrd hint 
is, he alone could create counts or barons, or intro- 
duce new members into the chamber of nobles; 
but this privilege was under many reſtrictionss. 
He alone could pardon a criminal after fentence 
had been pronounced: but the ſenate was authorized 
to diſſuade his majeſty from employing this prero- 
gative; and their diſſuafion-was ſufficient to invali- 
date the reſolution of his majeſty. rn 

In fine, the king, in the intervals between the 2 
divided the executive power with the ſenate; and 
he had a privilege beyond the other ſenators of giving 
two votes, and his opinion was to decide on any 


occaſion where there ſhould be an equality of ſuf- 


Such were the conditions upon which Ulrica Eleo- 
nora conſented to receive the crown, and to Ne! it 
with her huſband. N 

Never was royalty caſt down from a greater exceſs 
of power toa more confined authority than by this new 
conſtitution: but were the people rendered more hap- 
py by it? Did the ſtates employ for the proſperity 
of their country the ſovereignty which the nation had 
thus recovered? The events which ee muſt 
reſolve theſe queſtions. AT „ ayes bus 
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The authors of this new form of government con- 
ducted chemſelves by a wiſe plan. They were con- 
vinced, that the evils in which the wars of Charles 
the XIIth-had involved their country, rendered peace 
indiſpenſable ; and that the Ruſſian forces were no 
longer a mere banditti, as in the time when twenty 
thouſand of them ſurrendered at diſcretion to eight 
thouſand Swedes at the battle of Nerva: they there- 
fore formed a cloſe connection with the Ruſſians, 
conciliated their friendſhip, and appeared to make 


a ſacrifice of all the loſſes which their countrymen 


had experienced in Germany, to avoid giving um- 


brage to their neighbours. 


They had the fortitude to reſiſt all the addreſs of 
France, which ſought, it is not eaſy to ſay on what 
political principles, to attach Sweden to her intereſt, 
and carry the flames of war againſt all the other 
powers of the north. This plan of conduct was in- 
variably purſued until the year 1738, at which time 
the Swedes entirely changed their ſyſtem. - In the 
diet which was convoked at that period, the court of 


_ Verſailles acquired greal influence over ſeveral mem- 


bers of the ſenate ; and farmed, by means of the gold 
ſhe diſperſed there, a conſiderable party which were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of de chapeaux (the hats), 
while the party which oppoſed them were called 
de bonnets (the caps.) Theſe two parties acted 
a Fil part ſo long under theſe ridiculous ap- 
* E e 3 pellations, 
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pellations, that hiſtory has been obliged to adopt 


them, though beneath the dignity of its ſtyle. 
The firſt and moſt enormous fault which the 
chapeaux were guilty of, was the drawing Sweden 
into a war with Ruſſia; and choofing, for that bold 
enterprize, a time when the Ruſſians were at peace 
with the Turks, and confequently would be able to 
bring the whole power of their arms againſt the 
Swedes, This war was, as might be expected, pro- 
ductive of the moſt unfortunate conſequences; for 
the Swediſh army was deſtroyed in Finland; and the 
Rates ſaw themſelves reduced to the ſhame of ſoli- 
citing peace on any conditions which Rea might, 
pleaſe to impoſe. 

| _ Ulrica Eleonora dying without children, the ſtates 
named for her ſucceſſor Frederick Adolphus, who 
accepted the title of king on condition of leaving all 
the authority in the hands of thoſe who bryan 
crown. 

It certainly would not be an unpleaſing Bike to 
behold a king confined in his dominions to the mere 
external ſhow of majeſty, if, under the ſunction of that 
auguſt phantom, 'a powerful and enlightened body 
ſhould govern with wiſdom for the public intereſt, 
and work out the public good. If ſuch 4 king is 
endued with a benevolent mind, by being a witneſs 
to the proſperity of his people, and ſeeing them 
happy, he enjoys every thing which 12 

his 
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bis happineſs. But who could remain untouched - 
by a painful concern, a ſentiment of ſorrow, at ſeeing 
che chief of a nation continually expoſed to offences 
from thoſe who had ſworn fidelity to him; deprived 
of all power of aſſiſting his people; of enlightening 
their councils, and of extending over them a ſalutary 
authority? It ſeems as if ſuch a king were only 
placed in ſuch an elevated ſituation for rendering his 
- umiliations more viſible ; and giving him an op- 
portunity to.take a more comprehenſive view of the 
calamities diffuſed through that immenſe family 
which muſt be dear to his heart. 
Such was the ſituation of Frederick the II. father 
of the preſent king. But, in order to ſhew how 
far the diet had obtained. an aſcendency over him, 
I muſt enter into details which may ſeem too minute, 
but which che author of the Hiſtory of the late 
Revolution in Sweden, has not * proper to 
omit, 

Frederick Adolphus had eſpouſed che ſiſter of the 
late king of Pruflia; and, ſtrange as it muſt appear, 
the diamonds with which her father had enriched her, 
proved the. cauſe of a very ſerious quarrel between 
che ſtates and the monarch. _ 

In the courſe of the diet of 1756 the Rates ful. 
pecting that theſe diamonds were pledged at Ham- 
burg; and fearing that the money obtained upon 
them might corrupt ſome of the ſtates to ſtrengthen 
ans projected as the only way of de- 
LEE Ee 4 priving 
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priving the king and queen of the means of ſedue- 
tion, to inſiſt upon a right which they pretended ta 
have, in conſequence of an ordinanee made in the 
year 1723, of examining what diamonds, ander 
rich moveables, belonged to the crown. - 

The queen with much dignity oppoſed a 8 
by which ſhe felt herſelf offended: ſhe refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the inſpection of commiſſioners the diamonds 
which ſhe poſſeſſed from the generoſity of her fa- 
ther; and declared that her intention was to ſeparate 
them from thoſe of the crown, te e 
deem it humiliating to wear. - - 

The ſtates applied to the king, and infiſted upon 
Juſtice being done them for the queen's refuſal, and 
for the terms in which it was conceived; and her 
dignity was obliged to yield to-this indecent inquiſi- 
tion. From that time the court experienced nothing 
but contradiction and mortifications from the ſtates : 
they pryed intoevery thing that paſſed there, and they 
exerciſed ſuch diſguſting deſpotiſm as to infiſt on the 
diſmiſſion of the ſub- governor of the kings children, 
under pretence that the office was ſuperfluous ; and 
they not only diſmiſſed the prince royal's preceptor, | 
but forbid him any intercourſe. with the young 
prince; and this ichour aſſigning any en the 
meaſure 

Willing ſtill further to reduce the ok 3 
to render it abſolutely nothing; and to make of the 

1 mere puppet dreſſed up in the enſignia of 

| majeſty, 
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- majeſty, they demanded that he ſhould place in the 
hands of the ſenators a ſtamphich ſhould in future be 
uſed inſtead of the kipg's ſignature on certain occa- 
ſions, in which, till chen, that ſignature was required. 
It is worthy of obſervation that all theſe demands 
wert preſaced with the moſt deriding pretenee of 
reſpect: that each requeſt was addreſſed to the moſt 
great and moſt powerful king: that repreſentation was 
always made with ſubmiſſion 4% bis nge, whom the 
ſtares ſupplicated mot bund). 
Never ſurely was there an inſtance of pride 
and deipotiſm exerciſing ſuch abſolute dominian over 
the chief of a nation under the maſk of aun. 
veneration. 
The king, with a heart 3 in bepevalence 
and ſenſibility, could not ſave from capital puniſh- 
ment the count de Brahe, and the baron de Horn, 
ſuſpected of defiring to reinſtate him in the authority 
he had enjoyed-under the firſt form of government: 
and, on ſuſpicion:only, they were beheaded with fix 
pretended - accomplices. In vain. did he king and 
queen ſtoop. to requeſt that they would even com- 
mute the ſentence of death, pronounced by the com- 
miſſionets, into ſomeę milder puniſhment ; the ſtates 
would not liſten either to the wiſhes of friendſhip, or 
to the demands of the monarch, though he had a 
right of remitting the puaithmeat- entirely. 
Unfortunately it was to France that Sweden was 
indebted: for- the degradation of her king, and for 
| | that 
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that powerful ariſtocracy which became every day 
more formidable. It was indeed a melancholy ſpec- 
tacle to behold the intrigues; the dark underhand 
ſchemes; and the various means of corruption Which 
were employed by Ruſſia, France, and England, to 
gain the command of the diets, and reciprocally 
counteract each other's deſigns. 

France, by drawing Sweden into wars, ſometimes 
with Ruſſia, ſometimes with Pruſſia, expoſed that 
country not only to defeats, but to an oppreſſive 
load of expences; towards ſupporting the weight of 
which, the paltry ſubſidies which ſhe granted af- 
 forded no aid. Whenever a diet was to open, the 
agents of the three courts were employed to intro- 
duce into it as many as they could of thoſe whom 
=. ee een eee 
ſpective ſovereigns. 75 

The aſcendency of France was ak n 
in Sweden, by her threatening to pay no more of the 
arrears which ſhe owed, if the Swedes ſhould con- 
clude a treaty with either Ruſſia or England: and 
though they would certainly have gained much more 
by facrificing theſe arrears, which amounted-to ten or 
twelve millions, yet, in a country where money is very 
ſcarce, the ſum appeared fo immenſe, that the party 
adverſe to the French intereſt was afraid of incurring 
the anger of the whole nation by riſking ſuch 'an 
enormous lofs. | 

After ten years of intrigues, and of playing off 


every 
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every political engine, the French party, which had 
triumphed in the diet finde the year 1756, found it- 
felf obliged'to yields and could no longer prevent 
a treaty being made by Sweden with Ruſſia and 
England, by the principal article of which it was 
agreed that, tbe ſubje35- of each nation ſpauld reciprocally 
enjoy in the reſpeftivs kingdoms, ports, and havent, of 
theſe prtogrs, all the advantages aud immunities granted to 
the moſt favoured nations. 

It will probably be ſuppoſed that France, diſcon- 
tented with this treaty, would in conſequence of it have 
renounced her unſueceſsful project of domineeringovet 
Sweden, and freed herfelf from the ſubſidies ſhe had 
promiſed: but the duke de-Choiſeul, then miniſter for 
foreign affairs, was determined to give laws to Sweden 
at any price. Having failed in his deſign under the 
laſt ſtates, he ſought to govern under the name of 
Frederick Adolphus; and with that view he conceived 
the boldeſt deſign that could be imagined: it was 
that of reſtoring to the king all the authority which 
the crown had loft; and of deſtroying the ſenate, 
which was cornpoſed, through the intereſt of the 

party favouradle'to Ruſſia and England, 2 
Hoſtile to the -intereſt of France. . 

For effecting ſuch a deſign den neoflhiy de ers- 
voke a'new diet. The ſenators afraid of loſing their 
places, oppoſed a convocation which might:lead to 
the diſplacing them; and the leing was not ſuffi- 
1 powerful to aſſemble the ſtates in oppoſition” 

to 
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to the will of the ſenate: it was therefore indiſpenſi- 
ble to bring about ſome ciscumſtance, ſufficiently ſe- 
rious and important, for obliging the 5 to con- 
voke an extraordinary diet. 

We ſhall ſoon ſee. what reſource the — 10 
French miniſter found on this occaſion, and be en- 
abled to judge by it of his aſcendency over the court 
of Sweden. He perſuaded the king to notify to the 
ſenate that © touched by the heavy taxes with which 
* the people were overburdened, his intention was 
tc that the ſtates ſhould be convoked ; and that, if the 
ac ſenate refuſed to convoke them, he would abdicate 
te the crown, and forbid the uſe of his name in any 
« reſolutions of the ſenate.” “ tu: n- 

A declaration ſo unexpected diſconcerted the ſe- 
nators, who knew the attachment of the-people to 
the king: they therefore - endeavoured to make 
him change his reſolution ; but he perſiſted in it, 
and demanded a deciſire Wanne in — 
hours. el 

On the next day but one che king! went to o the ſenate, 
and perſonally repeated his demand ofa deciſive anſwer. 
The ſenators urged the impoſſibility of examining, 
in ſo ſhort a time, all the reaſons for,andiagainſt the 
convocation of an extraordinary diet : and the king, 
after declaring that he took this anſwer. * a 1 
aroſe and quitted the ſenate. 

On his majeſty's return to his apartment he ent 


the prince royal, A as many officers, to the 
college 
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college of chancery,. to demand in form the. ſtamp 
which was uſed inſtead of the king's ſignature, The 
chancery having refuſed to comply with this demand 
the prince-proceeded to the other colleges, declared 
that his majeſty had withdrawn himſelf from the go- 
vernment, and gave a printed ne of the 
reaſons of his abdication. - 

The ſenate endeavoured, by akind of io ; 
to prolong their adminiſtration during the eighteen 
months which were yet to paſs before the uſual time for 
aſſembling the ſtates : but the principal colleges re- 
plied, that by the fundamental laws of Sweden the 
ſenate could no more govern without the king than 
the king without the ſenate; and that they muſt 
remain inactive until the ſtates were convoked. 

In conſequence of this anſwer the executive power 
remained ſuſpended; and the ſenate, perceiving the 
impracticability of governing the ſtate, determined 
to convoke the diet. On the meeting of the ſtates 
the apprehenſions of the ſenators were verified: 
they were all turned out, and thoſe who bad pre- 
ceded them were recalled to the ſenate. France 
triumphed. in conſequence; the king of Sweden re- 
ſumed his authority; and the two parties which di- 
vided the kingdom were, in turn, exalted or debaſed, 
according to the impulſe given them by 3 
powers. 

Sweden might then be called a feld 1 have, — 
France contended againſt Ruſſia and England: while 
the 


the war was carried on by miniſters who, though 
abundance of money. If the courts of London and 
Peterſburgh had been as prodigal of their treaſure 
as that of Verſailles, it would have been the beſt po- 
licy which Sweden could have purſued to keep the 
combatants as long as poſſible contending; for the 
victory, ſince the ſtate was enriched by their rival- 
ſhip: but Ruſſia and England ſought nothing more 
than the advantages of commerce and alliance with 
Sweden; it was France alone that made her gold 
glitter, and diſtributed it amongſt her faithful cha- 
peauæ; who were become too corrupt to reſiſt, in 
any inſtance, that powerful means of perſuaſion. 
The duke de Choiſeul, whoſe object was to make 
an alliance between the Turks and the Swedes,. and 
to induce the latter to invade Ruſſta, while that power 
was threatening the Porte, oould not however accom- 
pliſn his project, of inducing the ſtates to cede to the 
king and ſenate, the right of making war and peace, 
and of concluding alliances, in the abſence of 'the 
diet: conſequently, he failed in getting a Swediſh 
army ſent into the dominions of the Czarina': and 
thus all the fruit he obtained from the ſums which he 
circulated in Sweden was, the removing a ſenate fa- 
vourable to the ewo courts which were the' rivals: of 
France, and preventing the effect of the treaty of 
commerce which had been ſigned in 1746. 


In 


In 1771, while the prince now upon the throne 
was in France, ſoliciting the performance of the pro+- 
raifes made by chat court, he 8 
death: of che king his father. 

Lewis the XV th was informed of it n dovks! 
de Schefter who had been deputed by the ſenate to 
compliment the young king on his acceſſion to the 
throne, This Swede having entered in the middle 
ei the night, after meeting ſome reſiſtance, the apart- 
ment of Lewis the XVch, in order to acquaine-bing 
with the event; availed himſelf ſo-dexterouſly af the 
expected viſit, and by the death of a prince who was 
his ally; and painted ſo touchingly the depiorable 
ſtate to which Sweden was reduced by the privation 
of the ſubſidies: promiſed by France, that the king 
in his emotion bound himſelf by a promiſe to give 
orders to his miniſters the next day for acquiting theſe: 

. Sweden had to lament in the death of Frederick 
Adolphus, the loſs of a prince endowed with every 
which. is ſo greedy of power. He had no deſire to 
change the conſtitution of the people over whom: he 
reigned; and yet he was not happy; becauſe the diet 
and the ſenate abuſed the aſoendency which they had 
obtained over him, for degrading the crown; and for 
_ contradifting the royal family, even in the domeſtic 
concerns of their palace: and becauſe, when they had 
deprived him of the reins of government, they de- 


livered 


43H * 
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livered up his people to the calamities attending 4 
vile and corrupt adminiſtration. / 
What a train of reflections ariſe from theſe: facts, 
on which I thought proper to dwell more particu- 
larly, becauſe they are different from any with which 
hiſtory preſents us. * 
We have here ſeen the royal power Wang itſelf 
in Sweden, from the acceſſion of Chriſtina to the 
death of Charles the XII th, to the higheſt degresg 
of ſovereignty ; and we have ſeen, under the reigns 
of Ulrica, and Frederick Adolphus, that power de-- 
cline into extreme weakneſs, and the nation recover. 
from the crown all the rights which it had loſt, 
ſince the days of Guſtavus Vaſa, 'We have alſo ſeen 
another power ſtart forth all at once during the hold- 
ing of the ſtates, and transform itſelf into an order 
of ſenators. But were the people more happy under 
this new power? No: ariftrocracy has been as 
fatal to Sweden as the the moſt abſolute monarchy :: 
and the Swedes have had the humiliation to feel that, 
after eſtabliſhing in themſelves alone the right of 
making war and peace, and of breaking and forming 
alliances, it was not they who either declared war 
or made treaties, but it was a foreign power who 
exerciſed over them theſe acts of ſovereignty, by 
rendering itſelf maſter of thoſe with whom the na- 
tion had depoſited its authority. Thus, under the 
ariſtocracy, Sweden retained no appearance of that 


glory which had * communicated to her by the 
| impetuoſity 
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impetuoſity of Charles the Xth, and the heroiſm of 
Charles the XIIth, it poſſeſſed nothing but the 
ſhame of defeats and the infamy of corruption. 
The nation, it is true, domineered over its king, 
but he was the only perſon to whom it gave laws: 
thoſe by which it was itſelf governed were dictated 
by foreign powers. The hiſtory of this ra does not 
prove an eulogy on ariſtocratic dominion; but there is 
a till better reaſon for my dwelling upon it : 
it particularly relates to France. What advan- 
tage has that kingdom derived from this dark 
policy, ſo much extolled under a miniſtry which is 
now no more? For upwards of fifteen years the 
cabinet of Verſailles turned all its attention, and di- 
rected all its influence towards the north; and what 
has been the conſequence ?—Sweden has been en- 
gaged in a war with Ruſſia, which has proved fatal 
to her: the Turk, rouſed from his ſlumber, and ex- 
cited to turn his force againſt the Czarina, has owned 
as well as Sweden the triumph of her arms; and a 
treaty of alliance in favour of England, which is this 
moment in exiſtence, was for a while retarded, 5 
What evils, what calamities, have been produced 
by this abominable policy, this rage for domineering 
in a foreign kingdom! Sweden has been divided 
into two parties which by their mutual contentions 
have cauſed unhappineſs to the people, inſtead of 
endeavouring to repair the loſſes of the ſtate, or put 
Vor. I. 1 t 
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their finances into better order. A good prince, who 
deſired nothing but to live in tranquillity, has been 
tormented, ſhaken upon his throne, and brought to 
the very point of abdicating it to gratify his ally. 
Torrents of blood have been poured in contending 
for uncultivated deſerts, or the empire over a law- 
leſs banditti, while the power of Ruſſia has become 
more redoubtable by the ſucceſs of her arms. 

What has been hindered by this prodigious in- 
fluence in the north, of which the miniſters of France 
were ſo vain? Has it prevented the partition of 
Poland, and the aggrandizement of three rival 
powers? No; it has ſerved to accellerate thoſe 
events! Yet what millions has it coſt France to 
gain this boaſted influence! What precious mo- 
ments have been employed by it, and ſtolen from 
the internal buſineſs of the kingdom! If the im- 
menſe ſums which ſhe diſſipated in Sweden and 
in Turkey, had been employed in reclaiming her 
uncultivated lands; in ſcooping out canals; in ſoft- 
ening the condition of her ſoldiers; and in bring- 
ing her manufactures to perfection; would they not 
have promoted her real intereſt more certainly than 
all the money ſhe has waſted among ſtrangers? If 
France had never intermeddled with the govern- 
ment of Sweden, it would have been better for both 
kingdoms; the former would have been more rich, 
and the latter more happy. 

The 
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The ſubſidies which Sweden received from France, 
have not indemnified her for the loſs of men, of ſhips, 
and of money, which ſhe incurred by following the 
councils of that .ally—An ally who was deſirous of 
governing others though ſhe knew not how to govern 
at home! 

Inſtead of giving ther money to the Swediſh ſena- 
tors, would it not have been more wiſe in the French 
to have demanded it of thoſe who under that title were 
exempt from paying impoſts! ? Inſtead of corrupting the 
depoſitoriesof that authority whichruled Sweden,would 
it not have been better to purify thoſe who adminiſtered 


Juſtice in their own provinces? Inſtead of multiply- 


ing their foreign penſioners, would it not have been 
more prudent to limit the number of thoſe who were 
ſpringing up at home ? | 

It is to be hoped that we ſhall now ſee baniſhed 
forever that murderous policy, which produces war 
where peace ſhould reign without interruption : which 
exhauſts the citizens of its own ſtate, that it may cor- 
ruptthe ſubjects of another ſovereign; and which tranſ- 
forms the repreſentatives of kings into the agents of 
fraud, of perfidy, and of ſeduction. 

Is it not in conſequence of this falſe policy, that 
France has increaſed her national debt to ſuch an 
immenſe amount,. that a deep gulph is opened by it 
which threatens the fate of the monarchy, and which 
muſt now ſwallow up ſo much. treaſure before it can 
be filled ? 

Ff 2 CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIV, 


Or THE REVOLUTION OF SWEDEN IN 1772, 


Or all the revolutions which the conſtitution of 
Sweden has experienced, the moſt extraordinary, and 
the moſt deſerving of attention on account of 1 its 
plan, its execution, and its conſequences, 1s the one 
I am now going to conſider. 

What I have ſaid concerning the ſituation of 
this monarchy ſince the death of Charles the XIIth, 
muſt ſtill be freſh in the remembrance of the rea- 


der: he will recollect that the nation, after having 
bowed its humbled head before the power of two 


deſpots, had again exalted her ſovereignty from the 
boſom of misfortunes, and given the crown to two 
foreign princes; who conſented to wear it, on condi- 
tion of reigning only under the empire of the laws, 
and of a diet, whoſe preſence alone could ſuſpend 
their authority. 

We have ſeen the father of the preſent king 
forced to condeſcend to all the demands, to all the 
pretenſions of theſe ſtates; and even his paternal au- 
thority obliged to give way before that of a moſt 


oppreſſive ariſtocracy, 


How 
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Flow far were theſe ſtates, ſo abſolute in their will, 
from believing, that the young prince whoſe ſub- 
governor they diſmiſſed, under pretence that his em- 


ployment was ſuperfluous, and whom they forbid all 
communication with his preceptor, ſhould become 


the abſolute ſovereign of Sweden, and annihilate 
their power! and yet this actually happened in the year 
1772, without a war, and without any effuſion of blood. 
Such an event, which did not ſeem within the line 
of probability, may furniſh a uſeful leſſon, and teach 
nations that they ought not, repoſing on the ſtrength 
of their conſtitution, to ſleep in fatal ſecurity. It is 
not ſufficient to limit the authority of kings; the hap- 
pineſs of the people muſt be at the fame time ex- 
tended : for human inconſtancy ſhould be conſidered ; 
and we ſhould remember that if people grow tired 
and de ſirous of novelty even in the midſt of public 
welfare, they will be ſtill more ſolicitous of a change 
when their condition is unfortunate. 
When the new king of Sweden was on his return 
from France to his own dominions, he paſſed by Pruſ- 
ſia, and went to viſit his uncle at Potſdam. It was 
generally rumoured, and might be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 
the hero of the north, who was the moſt abſolute of 
kings, engaged the young prince to break the yoke to 
which his royal neck was to be ſubmitted :- it is how- 
ever vcry true that ſo far from giving his nephew ſuch 
dangerous council, Frederick applauded the reſolu- 
tion avowed by Guſtavus the IIId. of governing ac- 
Ff 3 cording 
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cording to the laws of Sweden, without aſpiring at the 
leaſtau g mentation of Power. Thus was an artful mo- 


narch duped by the frank air of this young prince * 


Was going to aſcend the throne. 

He who already knew how to deceive the king of 
Pruſſia and beguile him of his approbation, might 
very well be able to defeat the deſigns of the old ſe- 
nators, and gain the confidence of the citizens. But 
I will give the portrait of this prince as it is dun by 
the pen of Mr. Sheridan. 


& Guſtavus the Third was about five and twenty 


« when he was proclaimed king of Sweden. 


* From his mother, the preſent queen dowager, 


te ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, he ſeems to inherit the 
ce ſpirit and abilities of his uncle; from his father, that 
ce benevolence of heart, which ſtill renders the me- 
« mory of Frederick Adolphus dear to the Swedes. 
Born with talents that would have reflected luſtre 
« on any rank, but peculiarly ſuited to the exalted 
tc one he was deſtined,to hold; his natural endow- 
ments were cultivated to the higheſt pitch, by an 
cc education the moſt finiſhed, and moſt nicely adapted 
eto a ſituation, which would PREY one day re- 
« quire their fulleſt exertion, 
« By a-graceful and commanding oratory, the 
c moſt captivating manner and inſinuating addreſs, he 
« caught the hearts of thoſe who beheld him only in 
ce public; by an extent of knowledge and depth of 
judgment, he excited the admiration of ſuch as 
« had 


„ 
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te had an opportunity of being nearer his perſon. But 
ce neither of theſe could as yet ſuſpect him of that 
« genius for intrigue, of that bold and enterprizing 
« ſpirit which have ſince diſtinguiſhed him; neither 
te could hope that ſuch a genius, whilſt it was exerted 
« to promote the particular intereſts of the prince 
ce who poſſeſſed it, ſhould yet never loſe fight of the 
« happineſs of the people; that ſuch a ſpirit ſhould 
ee be under the direction of prudence, and in its 
« courſe be marked by a moderation as * as It 
cc Is rare. 

« Neglectful of pleaſures, yet not averſe to 8 
ce without being diſſipated, he taſted the amuſements 
of the court; and in the midſt of the cloſeſt appli- 
« cation to ſtudy, retained all that graceful eaſe which 
ce qualifies to ſhine in a circle. He cultivated with 
ce ſucceſs, the arts of governing and of pleaſing ; and 
« knew alike how to gain the reſpect, and win upon 
ce the affections of his future ſubjects. 

« Under the appearance of the moſt diſintereſted - 
«* patriotiſm, an ambition great as his talents lay con- 
« cealed: and covered by a zeal for the welfare of his 
10 ſubjects, his deſigns upon their liberties might have 
« eſcaped the penetration of the moſt ſagacious.” 

If this be a faithful portrait, it is not ſurprizing that 
Guſtavus the IIId. has triumphed over the ſenate in 
the conteſt between monarchy and ariſtocracy. And 
yet what obſtacles had he to overcome ! What de- 
ceptions had he to employ for accompliſhing his end 

Ff 4 A new 
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A new diet was convoked in which the two parties 
which had divided the laſt, ſhewed themſelves actuat- 
ed by the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition ; and M. de Ver- 
gennes, who under the title of ambaſſador, was come to 
contend with the miniſters of Ruſſia and England; 
had gained additional ſtrength by the arrival of a 
miniſter from Madrid. 

The order of the nobles was attached to n 


intereſt; but that body had not ſufficĩent power to 


overturn the conſtitution; neither was it certain that 
its members had a deſire to do ſo. The order of 


the citizens was irritated againſt the ſenate, for hav- 


ing laid it down as a maxim, that all the great offices 
of the ſtate muſt be held by nobles only. 

It was greatly for the king's intereſt that the ſenate, 
which had been revived by his father, ſhould con- 
tinue to exiſt : but if he had ſhewn himſelf openly for 


chat body, he would have excited the jealouſy of the 


citizens: and if he had favoured the pretenſions of 
the nobles, he would have turned againſt him the op- 
poſite parties: ſo that in this embarraſſing ſituation 


he endeavoured to preſerve the appearance of a 


perfect neutrality. 

Inſtead of accelerating the proceedings of the diet, 
the king retarded all its operations: while he in ſecret 
encouraged rivalſhips among the members, he ap- 


peared only as the concihator of their differences : 


and this he did with ſo much addreſs, that all evil 


ſeemed to ſpring from vn and all good from him 


alone, 
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alone. He even went ſo far as to propoſe to the 
miniſters of foreign courts to aſſiſt him in reconciling 
the oppoſite intereſts: and often affected to aſſemble 
them at the palace, as if on ſome buſineſs of great 
importance, in order by that to delude his u and 
alſo thoſe who cauſed their diviſions. 5 

The main difficulty on which the diet could not 
agree was, whether they ſnould add ſome articles to 
the covenant which had been ſigned by Frederick 
in the year 1752. Three of the orders pretended 
that as there had been many new, laws made ſince 
that time, it was neceſſary to have them ſpecified in 
the engagement required from his majeſty at his co- 
ronation : but the nobles alone inſiſted that there ſhould 
not be any change whatever made: and they main- 
tained that this was one of the points on which the 
unanimous conſent of the four orders of the ſtate was 
required, 

The king inſtead of ſmoothing theſe difficulties re- 
preſented with an air of concern how much he was af- 
flicted by them. © If my intentions (ſays. he) were 
« leſs pure, leſs innocent; if my heart were not filled 
„with the tendereſt regard for my country, for its 
independence, its liberty, and its glory, I might 
e tranquilly watch the occaſion of taking advantage, 
as ſome of my predeceſſors have done, of the diſ- 
union of my ſubjects, to the injury of their liberty 
1 and their laws.“ 


What 
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What, he ſaid, might be done he actually did: but 
the moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance, and the one moſt. 
worthy of notice is, that nothing contributed more 
to the king's elevation than the overthrow of the party 
moſt favourable to him: ſo. true it is, that in politics 
we muſt not build our opinion on the circumſtances 
of the moment; nor form our expectations of the 
future by the preſent. The talent of perceiving all 
the reſources which even a misfortune may afford, 
is what characteriſes the able negociator, and the true 
ſtateſman. 1 
The people appeared every day more diſcontented 
at ſeeing the diet prolonged without determining any 
thing; and they began to conceive an averſion for a 
form of government which retarded by ſo many 
ſhackles the concluſion of affairs. | | 
The triumphant party, upon examining. the pro- 
ceedings of the ſenate, declared that it had abuſed 
the confidence of the ſtates ; and all its mem- 
bers were without diſtinction caſhiered, contrary 
to the advice of the miniſters of Ruſſia and England, 
who wiſhed to have an exception in favour of thoſe 
who were attached to their intereſt. . 
Thus was Guſtavus the IIId. ſcarcely ſeated on the 
throne, when he beheld that ſenate which had coſt 
France ſo much intrigue and ſo much money, and for 
the formation of which Frederick the IId. had expoſed 
his crown, deſtroyed before his eyes. | 
. Al 
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The expelled and indignant ſenators preſented 
themſelves before the king, who by ſeeming to de- 
plore his inability to protect them, attached them 
ſtill more to his intereſt; and thoſe whoſe affections 
were before divided between the monarch and the 
conſtitution, now turned entirely to the cauſe of Guſ- 
tavus; while that monarch ſecretly enjoyed the hatred 
which his party bore to that which oppoſed them, and 
the delirium of thoſe oppoſers. 

In this interval, the king aſſembled a body of near 

a hundred and fifty officers, under pretence of exer- 
ciſing them in military manceuvres, but in fact with 
deſign to attach them to his intereſt, and diſcover how 
they ſtood diſpoſed. His affability ſoon gained him 
their affections and filled them with zeal for his 
cauſe. 
An accident occurred juſt at this criſis very. fa- 
vourable to the projects formed by the king. There 
was a general ſcarcity of corn_in the kingdom, 
which reduced the inhabitants $0 great diſtreſs; and 
a report was circulated among the people, that this 
dearth proceeded from the negligence of the ſtares, 
who ſhould have prevented it by importing corn from 
other countries, 

In conſequence of this opinion, the kingdom re- 
echoed with complaints through all its provinces : 
but, if Mr. Sheridan may be believed, the ſtates 
were not to blame; for they had given orders for the 
diſtributing of corn in all the departments, and theſe 

orders 
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So ſerious an accuſation as this is, cannot be ad- 
mitted without proof, whatever may be the merit of 
the writer who offers it: but whether it were true or 
not, the enemies of the ſtates increaſed from province 
to province; while the partizans of a new adminiſtra- 
tion increaſed round the king; who had the art of 
holding in perfect ſecurity even thoſe who had an 
opportunity of obſerving him moſt ſtrictly. 

The two royal brothers were at this time in the pro- 
vinces of Scania or Schonen, and Gothland, where they 
reſided under various pretences ; but their real motive 
was that they might win the confidence of the officers 
and foldiers. 

The moment for effecting the revolution now preſſed 
upon thoſe who were concerned ; the king's inten- 
tions, ſecret as they were, began to be diſcovered; 
and the miniſters of the two courts who ſtood com- 
petitors with France, being more able to pry into the 
deſigns of princes than the members of the dier, ac- 
quainted them with it; but its members were fo in- 
toxicated with their ſucceſs, and placed ſuch confidence 
in their own knowledge, that they ſcarcely deigned 
to pay any attention to what was communicated to them 
by thoſe foreigners. 

As the ſcheme which was pitted could not 
be carried into effect without confiding it to ſome 
Swediſh ſubject capable of favouring its execution, 
the king, after having aſſured himſelf of the attach- 
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ment of a captain wha had the command of the fort 
of Chriſtianſtadt, imparted to him the deſign. It was 
agreed between his majeſty and this officer, that after 
the latter, had excited the troops under his command 
to revolt, he ſhould ſhut the gates of the fort and pre- 
pare to defend it; and that an officer, who ſhould 
pretend to have eſcaped from thence, ſhould. inform 
prince Charles of the event, and make known to him 
the neceſſity of aſſembling the troops nen 
if to ſtifle the revolt. 

This plan was exactly followed; and the ak 
voluntarily obeyed the king's brother, who would not 
under any other circumſtances have had a right to 
make them march. The news of this rebellion of the 
commanding officer of Chriſtianſtadt ſoon reached 
Stockholm; and the king, ſeeming much affected at 
it, put himſelf at the head of the city-cavalry who 
were ordered to patrole the ſtreets. He ſhewed on 
this occaſion the greateſt ſolicitude for all the citizens; 
conciliated the love of all the inhabitants, whoſe duty 
he ſhared with them; and no officer preſented him- 
ſelf before his majeſty without receiving ſome proofs 
of his affability. 

The 19th of Auguſt, 1772, was the day on which 
Guſtavus the IIId had determined openly to re- 
conquer the ſovereignty: and all thoſe who were 
attached to his cauſe, had directions to repair on 
the morning of that day to the palace. Before ten 
g'clock the king mounted, on horſeback, reviewed the 
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regiment of artillery ; and on his return, the detach- 
ment which was to mount guard that day being 
under arms, his majeſty called all the officers into the 
guard-room, and there addreſſed them in a ſpeech of 
ſuch eloquence as ſtruck them with admiration. He 
painted to them in the moſt lively manner the un- 
happy ſtate of the kingdom ; the fetters in which it 
was held by the gold of foreign powers; the diſſen- 
tions and the troubles which had reſulted from that 
influence; and which had diſtracted the diet during 
fourteen months. He aſſured them that his only 
deſire was to terminate theſe diſorders; to baniſh cor- 
ruption; and to re-eſtabliſh true liberty. He pro- 
teſted to them in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he renounced 
all abſolute power, or that which the Swedes call 
ſovereignty, and he concluded his oration with theſe 
words: © I am obliged to defend my own liberty 
« and that of the kingdom againſt the ariſtocracy 
* which now dominates: will you be faithful to me, 
« as your anceſtors were to Guſtavus Vaſa and to 
« Guſtavus Adolphus? Then will I riſk my life for 
ce your good and the good of my country.” 
The officers who had in general embraced the 
king's party, haſtened to ſwear fidelity to him. One 
of them however named Cederſtron alledged in ex- 
cuſe for his not doing the ſame, that he had but a 
Mort time before ſworn fidelity to the ſtates, and that 
he could. not conſequently take the oath required 


by. his majeſty. The king looking ſternly at him, 
ſaid, 
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faid, © Think of what you are going to do.” Ce- 
derſtron replied, © I have thought: and what I think 
e to-day I ſhall think to-morrow, If I were capa- 
« ble of violating the oath by which I have engaged 
ic myſelf to the ſtates, I ſhould be equally capable of 
« failing in that which your majeſty requires from. 
* me.” 

The king deſired him to deliver up his ſword, and 
ordered him to be arreſted ; but immediately after, 
fearing the impreſſion which might be made on the 
reſt of the officers, by the firm and reſolute conduct 
of Cederſtron, he ſoftened his voice and faid to him, 
« As a proof 'of my confidence; and of the good 
« opinion I have of you, I return you your ſword, 
« without inſiſting on the oath; and I only requeſt 
« you to follow me this day.” 
© Cederſtron preſerving his heroic firmneſs, anſwered 
the king, that his majeſty could place no confidence 
in him, and that he intreated him to diſpenſe with 
| his ſervice. 

I thought it my duty not to omit this hiſtorical anec- 
dote, becauſe antiquity offers us nothing more affect- 
ing; and if the laſt revolution of Sweden ſhould ever 
become the ſubject of a dramatic poem, one of the 
moſt beautiful ſcenes which could be brought upon 
a theatre, would be this noble reſiſtance of a ſimple 
gentleman, who alone ſhewed hi mſelf attached to his 
oath ; and who was not to be intimidated by the me- 
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nace of a king, or ſeduced by his appearance of af- 
fection and confidence. 

The gaining over the officers was not however alone 
ſufficient: it was neceſſary alſo to ſecure the ſoldiers, 
The king advanced towards them ; and addreſſing 
them 1n nearly the ſame manner as he had done the 
officers, he was anſwered by the loudeſt acclamations, 
except by one individual, who cried out no, but his 
voice was loſt in the general ſhout of approbation. 

In the mean while emiſſaries were employed 
to circulate a report through the city that the king 
was arreſted: this falſe alatm drew the people in mul- 
titudes to the palace ; where, upon ſeeing his majeſty, 
they expreſſed their joy by reiterated acclamations ; 
and ſhewed ſuch a diſpoſition in his favour as gave a 
certain omen of full ſucceſs. 

The ſenators were ſecured almoſt at the "whe mo- 
ment. They had obſerved from the windows of the 
council chamber all that had paſſed on the parade be- 
fore the palace; and curious to know the caufe of 
the acclamations were deſcending in order to enquire ; 
when thirty grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, no- 
tified to them, hat it ꝛwas the good pleaſure of his ma- 
Jefty they ſhould remais where they were. They com- 
plained loudly, but the only anſwer they received was, 
the door being ſhut upon them. 

When the ſecret committee had learned that the 
ſenate was arreſted, it immediately ſeparated ; and each 
of its members endeavoured to provide for his own 
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fafety. The king then mounted on horſeback ; and 
followed by his officers, a large body of ſoldiers, and 
a great number of the inhabitants, went to the other 
quarters of the city, where were poſted the troops 
which he had ordered to aſſemble: theſe he found 
equally diſpoſed to embrace his cauſe, and received 
their oaths of fidelity. As the king went along he 
announced to the people that he had no object but that 
of defending, of ſaving his country; and that if the 
people were not willing to give him their confidence 
he would reſign his ſceptre, and abdicate the throne: . 
but ſo dear was he to the inhabitants, that they con- 
jured him with tears in their eyes, and ſome of them 
even on their knees, not to abandon them. 

I need not add, that his majeſty was very well diſ- 
poſed to yield to their urgent entreaties; and in leſs 
than an hour he was maſter of all the military forces of 
Stockholm: after which powder and ball were diftri- 
buted to the ſoldiers; and many pieces of cannon 
were drawn from the arſenal and mounted at the pa- 
lace, and on the bridges, and in many other parts of 
the city ; bur particularly at the avenues leading to it, 
where ſoldiers were placed with their matches lighted. 
All communication from without was at the fame 
time ſtopt; and no perſon was permitted to leave 
the city without a paſſport. | 

A detlaration from the king was poſted up in 
every ſtreet, by which his majeſty exhorted all his faith- 
ful ſubjects, and all the inhabitants, to remain quies 
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ſpectators of the meaſures which the public ſafety re- 
quired; and enjoined them to ſtay within their houſes, 
and keep their doors ſhut. | 

An officer was diſpatched with orders to the mea. 
of Dupland, and to that of Sudermania, which lay within 
a few hours march of Stockholm, to return to their 
quarters: and the commanding officer, who was. 
attached to the ſenate, was ordered to repair immedi- 
ately to Stockholm. Theſe orders were executed with 
ſo much more facility, as the king had uſed the pre- 
caution of not ſuffering any perſon to go out of the, 
city; and the orders being counterſigned by the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, the troops were kept * of 
what had paſſed there. 

Beſides the ſenators, who were amied in ſeparate 
apartments of the palace, general-Rudbeck, and many 
others of the party which was adverſe to the king, 
were put under arreſt without the leaſt reſiſtance from 
any of them. 

The partizans of the king became ſo numerous, 
that no perſon was ſeen in the ſtreet without a white 
handkerchief tied round his arm, in imitation of his 
majeſty, who at the commencement of the enterpriſe 
had given the example. | 

The king paſſed the night in taking his round 
through the city, where the troops remainedunderarms: 
and the next day many thouſands of the inhabitants 
aſſembled to take the oath which had been taken the 


preceding day by the officers and ſoldiers: | 
When 
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When the king came in the front of this multitude 
a profound ſilence was obſerved. His majeſty was 
on horſeback with his ſword drawn in his hand. He 
advanced towards them, and declared that his only 
end was to give tranquillity to his country; to aboliſh 
the ariſtocratic form of government; and to reſtore 
the ancient Swediſh liberty. © I renounce (continued 
« he) all idea of that abhorred deſpotiſm which is 
ce called ſovereignty : and I make my greateſt glory 
ce conſiſt in being the firſt citizen of a people truly 
. 
Ihe people, who ſince Charles the XIIth, had never 
heard their king ſpeak the Swediſh language, liſtened 
to him with a degree of admiration natural to ſuch 
2 novelty ; and often interrupted him by their accla- 
mations. His majeſty then read the oath which he 
made to his people, and that which they were to take 
to him; and heralds were afterwards ſent into all 
quarters af the city, to proclaim an aſſembly of the 
ſtates for the next day, and to threaten any member 
who' ſhould dare to abſent himſelf, with being re- 
garded and puniſhed as a traitor to his country. 

The next day a detachment of guards received 
orders to occupy the chamber where the nobles aſ- 
ſembled; the palace was inveſted on all ſides with 
troops; cannon were mounted in the court which 
faced the hall where the ſtates were to meet; and 
the different orders were not permitted to proceed 
to their reſpective chambers or to move with their 
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ſpeakers at the head of each order, as was the uſual 
manner. | 

The king, ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded by 
his guards and a numerous troop of officers, addreſſed 
a ſpeech to the ſtates, wherein he painted in the moſt 
lively colours the exceſſes, the diſorders, and the miſ- 
fortunes, into which the nation had been plunged by 
the diviſions of the parties; he reminded them of the 
pains he had taken to reconcile them, and of the 
ingratitude which he received in return; he inſiſted 
on the infamy they had drawn upon themſelves by their 
venal policy; by their baſeneſs in facrificing to fo- 
reign gold the deareſt intereſts of their country; and 
riſing ſuddenly in the middle of his diſcourſe, he cried 
out, © If any one of you can deny what I have ad- 
“e yanced, let him riſe, and declare it.” 

No perſon dared reply to this challenge ; and even 
if the aſſembly had not been reſtrained by fear, the 
king's reproaches were ſo juſt, that it would not have 
been eaſy to contradict them. | 

His majeſty then ordered a ſecretary to read the 
new form of government which he propoſed, and 
which was comprized in fifty-ſeven articles, | 

Mr. Sheridan in his Hiſtory of the Revolution 
reports only four of theſe articles, which he fays are 
ſufficient for explaining all the others, and giving an 
idea of the preſent conſtitution of Sweden: but who- 
ever was to judge of it from the analyſis he gives of 
them, would be led into an error, ' 
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It is very true that by the 38th article, the king 
alone has the right of convoking the ſtates, but he 
cannot, as Mr. Sheridan tells us, ſeparate them at will; 
becauſe the 46th article imports, that they ſhall con- 
tinue three months or more; and at the end of that 
time, the king may diſſolve them. It is in vain to 
ſay in juſtification of Mr. Sheridan's aſſertion, that in 
the year 1778, the king ſeparated the ſtates by his 
ſingle will; a diſtinction ſhould be made between the 
right and the deed, and the one ought not to be judged 
of by the other. 

Neither is it true, that the king has the power of 
prolonging, by his ſingle authority, an impoſt which 
has been eſtabliſhed, becauſe © new impoſts cannot 
« (according to the 45th article) be required but in 
« caſe of a war where the kingdom is attacked: and 
« as ſoon as the war ſhall be at an end the eſtates 
e muſt aſſemble, and the impoſts eſtabliſhed on ac- 
« count of the war ſhall ceaſe at once.” 

By the 48th article, the king cannot declare, or make 
war, without the conſent and approbation of the ſtates. 
His Swediſh majeſty does not pique himſelf on a very 
exact obſervance of this article; for the war in which 
he is now engaged with Ruſſia, was declared without 
the conſent of the ſtates, and many members of the 
ſenate have been ſince deprived of their liberty and 
their dignities, for proteſting againſt this firſt infraction 
of the conſtitution, 
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But to return to the proceedings in the ſenate. 
When the articles of the new form of government 
had been read, the king demanded of the ſtates if they 
approved them. It muſt not be forgotten that at the 
moment when the monarch put this queſtion to the 
diet, he was ſurrounded by armed guards: that can- 
non ready charged were pointed towards the gate 
of the hall where the ſtates were aſſembled: and that 
it was likewiſe ſurrounded with ſoldiers who came 
to ſwear fidelity to Guſtavus: all the orders of courſe 
anſwered him with acclamations. 

One ſingle member of the order of nobles had how- 
ever the fortitude to riſe, and propoſe limiting the 
contributions to a certain number of years; but the 
marſhal of the diet refuſed to let this motion be 
| debated without the conſent of the king, who expreſſed 
his defire that the nobles would place the ſame con- 
fidence in his paternal care as the other orders did, 
who had not propoſed fuch a limitation. 

The marſhal of the diet, and the ſpeakers of the 
three orders who follow that of the nobles, ſigned 
the form of government which they came to hear read ; 
and the ſtates took the oath which was dictated to 
them by his majeſty. 

Shall I venture to mention the ceremony which ter- 
minated this extraordinary ſcene ? Shall I not de- 
grade æ monarch, who for three days had ſhewn 


himſelf under the character of a hero to all his capi- 
tol ? 
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tol? But I muſt obſerve that the Swedes are very 
ſuperſtitious ; and that a legiſlating king, who would 
conciliate the reſpect and ſubmiſſion of all his ſubjects, 
muſt not negle& the moſt trivial means of captiva- 
ting their minds: this will make us ceaſe our aſtoniſh- 
ment that Guſtavus the IIId, who the preceding even- 
ing advanced before all the inhabitants of Stock- 
holm on horſeback, with a drawn ſword in his hand, 
for receiving their oaths of fidelity; now in the 
moment when he was employing all the royal 
authority in the midſt of the repreſentatives of the 
nation, drew out @ book of prayers, laid down his 
crown, and chanted a te deum, which was moſt de- 
voutly echoed by all the aſſembly. 

Thus was completed the famous and laſt revo- 
lution of Sweden, which was accepted in all the pro- 
vinces. 

The ſenators who had been arreſted took the oaths 
of fidelity, and were that moment ſet at liberty; 
and the king not only rewarded beyond their hopes 
all thoſe who had ſeconded his project, but ſhewed 
himſelf noble and generous towards ſuch as had been 
the moſt adverſe to it; he even retained many of 
them in very important employments. 

A curious lecture for thoſe philoſophers who wiſh 
to develope the characters of men, is to be found in 
the harangues of the marſhal of the diet, who acts 
as ſpeaker to the order of nobles; and in thoſe of 
the three other orders; when the king, in taking leave 
Gg 4 of 
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of the ſtates, flattered them with the hope of their 
being convoked by him in {fx years. 

Theſe deputies who three years before made laws 
for their monarch; who would have arreſted and 
depoſed him if they had been aware of his project ; 
who excluſively gave orders to the military; who 
granted guards and honours z who fixed impoſts ; 
who could perpetuate their own exiſtence, or aſſem- 
ble when they pleaſed; who caſhiered ſenators when 
they were diſſatisfied with them; who cauſed them- 
ſelves to be ſolicited by three rival powers for grant-. 
ing or-refuſing a treaty of alliance; and who on the 
21ſt of Auguſt came by conſtraint to unite in the 
ſame hall without any retinue, to attend to the moſt 
grating truths; and to ſubſcribe to a plan of conſti- 
tution already prepared, which deſpailed them of 
their authority; which obliged them to return ta 
their reſpective homes as ſimple ſubjects; thoſe very 
deputies were now heard addreſſing the king, be- 
come their ſovereign, and teſtifying their reſpect 
and their gratitude towards him 

« Happy are the people of Sweden” (exclaimed 
the ſpeaker of the clergy) © to behold In your ma- 
*« jeſty the inſtrument employed by heaven to redeem 
ce Swediſh liberty from all which could oppreſs and 
« degrade it. Happy are the ſtates of Sweden who 
« axe able, notwithſtanding the ehange, to take leave 
ce of the king in as much confidence and liberty as 
« they had upon their firlt ſeeing him. | 

9 The 
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The ſpeaker of the order of citizens ſaid to the 
king, This aſſembly of the ſtates has ſeen the mo- 
« ment arrive from whence the happineſs and in- 
« dependence of Sweden ſhall henceforth be dated, 
« and form a new epocha. Since the advancement 
ce of your majeſty to the throne, you have continually 
cc ſtrengthened the foundation of government.“ 

The ſpeaker of the peaſants, whoſe diſcourſe con- 
tained at leaſt one hint, expreſſed himſelf thus: At 
« the cloſing of a diet, as long as it has proved happy 
ce in the concluſion, the order of peaſants approach 
ce the throne to acknowledge with the moſt profound 
te reſpe&, that the kingdom, upon the-brink of de- 
« ſtruction, owes her ſalvation to the zeal and to the 
« tender care of your majeſty alone, by whom there 
e is eſtabliſhed a balance of power, which until now was 
& wanting in the government.” 

The ſpeech pronounced by the marſhal of the diet 
in the name of the nobles, contained nothing bur 
aſſurances of veneration, and proteſtations of fidelity. 
I gave extracts from the addreſſes of the other ſpeak- 
ers, to ſhew that men are every where ſubject to the 
ſame affections; that in proſperity they exult in their 
ſucceſs ; that they are proud, independent, and jea- 
—lous of unlimited authority ; that they delight in ex- 
erciſing power; and in annulling, annihilating every 
thing which is not of their own creation ; but that 
when all at once a*ſuperior force fprings up and in- 
timidates them, they become ſupple and cringing ; 

and 
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and are even ſo baſe as to applaud what is the object 
of their hatred. 

In the hiſtory of this revolution J find only two 
great men mentioned, Guſtavus the IIId. who at the 
riſk of his crown and his liſe, reſumed his authority 
over the ſtates whom the gold of foreign powers 
had corrupted; and the brave Cederſtron, who had 
the courage to refuſe the king to take an oath con- 
trary to that which the ſtates had received from 
him; and who, after having braved the anger of 
the prince, wi:hTood his confidence and the generous 
invitation to follow him. I do not know whether 
Guſtavus continued this noble warrior in his em- 
ployment ; but it would have been fur the glory 
of the monarch to honour ſuch rare virtue. 

I ſhall now examine the articles of this conſtitu- 
tion, eſtabliſhed by force, ſubſcribed by terror, and 
approved, before it was known, by a wild precipitate 
multitude : I will however pauſe for a moment, and 
conſider the reflections which reſult from the event 
which I have been deſcribing. | 

We have ſeen a king cloſely confined i in the chains 
of dependence ; conſidered as a mere nullity by the 
diet, and by the miniſters of foreign powers; incapable 
of protecting the moſt faithful of his ſubjects; placed 
between two parties which he could neither ſubdue 
or conciliate; raiſing himſelf in a moment to ſu- 
preme authority, and trampling to the ground that 


haughty power which had domineered over him, and 
over 
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over the nation; and which had united within its 
graſp the legiſlative and executive powers, and the 
military force. And how was this unexpected re- 
volution accompliſhed ? Three days were ſufficient 
to bring it to a concluſion ; but how many circum- 
ſtances concurred to bring it on? It was neceffary 
that Guſtayus the IIId. ſhould be born with an am- 
bitious mind ; that he ſhould know how to conceal 
the deſire he entertained of becoming a real ſove- 
reign ; and that he ſhould have the addreſs to gain 
the affection of his ſubjects, by an appearance of af- 
fability, an air of chearful freedom, and by ſeeming 
to take a part in the miſeries of the people. 

But his rendering himſelf agreeable to the Swedes, 
was not ſufficient for diſpoſing them to adopt a new 
form of government; it was neceflary to diſguſt 
them with that which had ſubſiſted during the two 
laſt reigns ;. and Guſtavus brought this about by pro- 
tracting the diſſentions which prevailed between two 
powerful factions. The party which was moſt op- 
preſſed, he always took care to attach to his intereſt; 
and in proportion to the wrongs they ſuffered from 
the tyranny of their triumphant adverſaries, the more 
the enemies of thoſe adverſaries were — by 
the diſcontents of the ſufferers. 

The people, eſpecially thoſe who did not dwell 
in the cities, might ſtill remain neuter in theſe quar- 
rels of ambition and vanity ; it was therefore requi- 
ſite to find ſome means of intereſting them in the 
bulineſs, 
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buſineſs, in order to draw them into action: this 
means is, unfortunately, but too well known, and too 
often practiſed; it is the making them experience 
the want of that article of proviſion which is of all 
others the moſt neceſſary. By this abominable art 
the multitude are always to be excited to fury, which 
renders them blind in their reſentment, and in their 
vengeance, When the people are thus inflamed 
how unfortunate is the condition of thoſe in authority ! 
they are all accuſed, they are all perſecuted, without 
examination, and without diſtinction; and are conſi- 
dered as reſponſible for the accidents of nature. To 
direct things in fuch a manner that we may live (ſay 
© the people to their adminiſtrators) ſhould be your 
te firſt care, as it your principal duty; behold we die 
« of famine, therefore you are culpable.” This rea- 
ſoning, however vague it may appear, is not deſtitute 
of truth, 
Sweden experienced a dearth; and the beſt me- 
. thod the ſtates could purſue was to purchaſe corn 
and cauſe it to be diſtributed through all the pro- 
vances: but if theſe ſupplies were ſtopped, or if the 
equal diſtribution of them was prevented by means 
of ſecret intrigues, then the provident care of the 
ſtates muſt be rendered ineffectual; and inſurrections 
conſequently enſue. The lefs authority the king 
had in the government, the more ſecure was he 
from having the murmurs and reproaches of the 
people directed againſt him; for all their complaints 
all 
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all their hatred till fall on. thoſe in power : and if 
the king ſhewed ever ſo little concern for the diſ- 
treſſes of the people, his emiſſaries ſpoke of him as 
being deeply afflifted at not being able to afford 
relief to his dear ſubjects; and thus they excited a 
deſire of inveſting him with an authority of which he 
would make ſo much better uſe. | 
But it was not ſufficient to give the enemies of 
thoſe with whom the public power was depoſited, 
an opportunity of directing the reſentment of the 
people againſt them ; there exiſted an armed force 
which had ſworn fidelity to the orders of the ſtates; 
who were paid by them; and on whom preferment 
was conferred by their influence only : theſe were 
alſo to be tampered with, and perſuaded to renounce 
their oaths, How was this important point to be 
attained ? The prince could only accompliſh it by 
conciliating the affections of the officers, and making 
himſelf popular with the ſoldiers, by appearing fre- 
quently among them, by marching ſometimes at 
their head, ſhewing them in their king a general, 
and in giving them every poſſible encouragement. 
Unfortunately however there was no war exiſting ; 
and it was not eaſy to aſſemble the army in order 
to excite their zeal. Here then it was neceſſary 
to apply to a new artifice; to feign internal trouble, 
produce the appearance of an inſurrection, and make 
a ſhow of danger, which would furniſh an excuſe 


for calling troops together. But who could be 
| truſted 
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truſted to play the part of a revolter? Where could 

a chief, a commander be found, who would be will- 

ing to run the danger of loſing his life on a ſcaffold 
to ſerve the ambition of a king without authority, 

and who could not even ſave the criminal if he failed 

in his deſign? Where could generals be met with 

who, under pretence of ſtopping the revolt, would 

detach the minds of the ſoldiers, and keep them in a 

ſtate of ination? To accompliſh this. it was necef- 
ſary to find out a commander of ſome fort, orcitadel, 

who was diſcontented with government, and whoſe 

irritated pride cheriſhed a deſire of vengeance It 

was alſo neceſſary that the king ſhould have brothers, 
or other near relations, whoſe intereft it would be to 

raiſe him to great power. All theſe means con- 

curred in favour of Guſtavus ; and he knew ſo well 

how to employ them, that, by their aſſiſtance, he ren- 
dered the ſenate odious, and the diet contemptible; 
animated the people to take part in his cauſe, and 

won over the military force to his-lide. 
I ſhall now withdraw my attention from Sweden, 

and dire& it for a moment to France, in order to 

judge of the degree of poſſibility there may be of 

bringing about ſuch a revolution in the laſt-named 

country, - as we have ſeen take place in the former. 

It cannot be denied that a multitude of workmen 
and of citizens muſt ſuffer, when commerce lan- 
guiſhes, and there is a ſcarcity of money; but theſe 
ſufferings, this languor, and this ſcarcity, having all 

| | originated 
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originated in the conduct of a former adminiſtration, - 
and in the neceſſity of ſubſtituting one more equita- 
ble, 1t 1s not to be ſuppoſed that the enlightened 
part of the people will impute to their preſent re- 
preſentatives * their preſent misfortunes. "$01 

The inhabitants of the provinces who already ex- 
perience a relief from impoſts, pleaſing themſelves 
in the idea of receiving new benefits from the con- 
ſtitution, will be far from ſeconding the project of 
preventing its completion and effect. 

The ſoldier whoſe ſpirit had been diſgraced by 
ſhameful chaſtiſements; to whom was denied the 
hope of raiſing himſelf to the higheſt ranks by his 
valour, a hope which ſhould have been continually 
made to glitter in his ſight, even if it had been in fact 
but chĩmerical, will not arm againſt a legiſlative power 
to which he owes a melioration of puniſhment, an 
increaſe of pay, and a proſpect which will ſupport 
his valour. oh 

The citizen, whether living at his eaſe or by his 
induſtry, whoſe property will be protected by an 
immutable law, will be its moſt zealous defender. 
The man therefore who is daring enough to attempt 
the re-efſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, muſt rely in- 
xirely on the diſcontents of the nobility, and theclergy; 


The members of the late legiſlature (as the French now ſtyle 
their National Aſſembly) are here meant, as this work was printed 
before the diſſolution. 


but 
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but he will find that reliance ill founded, A great 
part of the nobility had neither feudal rights nor 
vaſt landed eſtates; and if theſe have been deprived 
of their privileges, they are amply compenſated by 
the ſuppreſſion of what was ſo unequally diſtributed : 
and if on one hand they behold the plain citizen riſe 
to their level, they perceive on the other the man 
of high diſtinction deſcend equally to the ſame 
ſphere, and ceaſe to monopolize rewards, 
In regard to the clergy, they afford ſtill leſs pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance in the projected plan. The greater 
part of this militia of the church were placed under 
an oppreſſive and unjuſt hierarchy. The active and 
laborious multitude, in cultivating the glebe com- 
mitted to their care, collected nothing for them- 
ſelves but pains and humiliations ; while their diſ- 
dainful overſeers paſſed over the field to treat the 
labourers with inſult, and bear away the produce of 
the harveſt. | 
One part of this militia preſented the true pic- 
ture of ſerfs, (vaſſals or bondmen ;) for the feudal 
ſyſtem ſubſiſted in all its force among this body of 
men, and there never was a wider diſtance between 
A lord paramont, and the loweſt of his vaſſals, than 
between a high Gyn of the church, and a beg- 
ging friar. 

A great part of the members of this — cor- 
poration ſind themſelves ſet free from bondage, by 
the conſtitution which deſtroys this ſuperb order; 

recovering 
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another part eſcape from the ſhame of beggary by 
recovering their freedom; and if the rich loſe the 
ſuperfluities of life, the poor acquire the neceſſaries 
which before they wanted. 

If therefore from theſe concurring circumſtances, 
theſe inconteſtible facts, the number of the diſcon- 
tented among the clergy will be found much inferior 
to that of thoſe who favour the conſtitution, the anti- 
revolutioniſts can expect no aid from that expiring. 
body. | a 
Is it from thoſe who conſtitute the magiſtracy 
that they can hope for aſſiſtance? The occafion 
which there once was for them exiſts no more. 
They were a mound oppoſed to a torrent; but that 
torrent is converted into a ſtream, which ſcarcely 
bathes the ſand over which it tranquilly flows. 

Let the counter revolutioniſts compare this weak- 
neſs of their party to that defenſive force, that nation- 
al ſpirit, that love of liberty, and that warlike enthu- 
ſiaſm, which inflames all hearts, and they will perceive 
that ĩt would be the exceſs of madneſs to attempt a 
revolution in the preſent moment, as it is the exceſs 
of folly to fear it. 

But what cannot happen in one reign may in ano- 
ther. We have found the late form of government 
prevail peaceably in Sweden under two kings, and we 
have ſeen by what means a new form was occaſioned, 
Let the French profit by the faults of other people, 
that they may not be expoſed to ſimilar conſequences. 

Vor. I. H h Famine 
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Famine is a powerful means of bringing about 4 
revolution. Let them encourage agriculture, and 
keep the magazines in each department always full, 
to-ſecure them from this calamity. | 

The day-labourer and the artizan, who have dhe 
in reſerve, no property, and no ng ſoon y_” 


»The conductors of the French revolution can bear 8 
to this truth. A dearth of corn, ſaid to proceed from the failure of 
the harveſt in ſome parts of France, proved in their hands an engine 
of irreſiſtible force when directed againſt the fabric of government. 
Nor was it leſs effectual inoverturning the clergy ; though, upon ex- 
amination, it appeared in the ecclefiaſtical committee, that large 
portions of the debt which was made one cauſe of accuſation againſt 
that body, had been contracted by purchaſing corn to ſupply the 
neceſſities of the people: the archbiſhop of Paris had borrowed 
600,006 livres for this humane purpoſe, the archbiſhop of Auſch 
nearly as large a a ſum, and many others had contributed propor- 
 Yionably. a | 

How far this ſcarcity was a natural calamity, and how far it was 
increaſed to anſwer the purpoſes of faction, the limit of a note will 
rt permit me to argue : I ſhall only obſerve, that in the pamphlet 
written upon that ſubject, by Mr. de Calonne in the year 1789, 
there are poſitive charges brought againſt Mr. Neckar and his 
adherents, which I do not recolle& to have ſeen even the lighteſt 
attempt to refute, of having created an artificial famine by means 
which are there ſtated very circumſtantially. | 

If M. de Calonne's aſſertions were true (and the filence „ 
ed by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to vindicate Mr. Neckar, then 
the idol of the democratic party, is a ſtrong preſumption that they 
were ſo) what a deep laid ſcheme of villanous policy was employ- 
ed to bring about the revolution ! 


from 
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fromcompetency to extreme indigence; but let work- 
houſes, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſes of charity, always 
offer them an aſylum from deſpair, and keep them 
from being led away by bad men. Let the natives 
always be employed in preference to foreigners ; 
becauſe every country ſhould provide for its ow 
children before it adopts thoſe of other ſtates. Let 
the bearing of arms be forbidden to every individual 
who cannot give ſome ſecurity for his conduct to the 
law, and who is not enrolled under the national ſtand- 
ard, Let the legiſlative body watch, without in- 
termiſſion, over the execution of their laws; and 
never modify them but to make them perfect. Let 
all the citizens, at all times, conſider Juſtice as an 
acceſſible divinity, and diſpoſe themſelves to obſerve 
her rules ; and let the executive power be ſufficiently 
armed for protecting, but not for oppreſſing the 
people. In fine, I ſhall never ceaſe to repeat, that, 
from the chief of the nation to the meaneſt citizen, 
all who live under the empire of the conſtitution, 
ſhould enjoy more happineſs than thoſe who exiſted 
under arbitrary power; and then I will anſwer for 
it, that no partizan of the late government will ever 
attempt in France what was by Guſtavus the IIId, 
ſo rapidly accompliſhed in Sweden. 


H h 


3 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Xv. 


Or Tur ConsTiToTIONS or Swebty, and. Drx- 
MaAkk, AND OF SOME OTHER STATES or THE 
NorTH. | 


IxsTEAD of inſerting at length the plan of 
government preſented by the king, and ſubfcribed by 
the ſtates, I ſhall give an abridgement of the _ 
ven articles in which it was comprized. 

It is agreed by this new charter, this pact be- 
tween the Swedes and the chief of the nation, . That 
ec the religion by which Sweden ſhall regulate public 
* worſhip, ſhall be that which has been explained in 
« the confeſſion of Auſburg, as has been Warte 

* in the council of Upſal. 

« That no citizen ſhall be puniſhed in his honour, 
or in his fortune, or by the loſs of his life, withour 
« 2 previous trial conformable to lav. 

« That the order of ſucceſſion to the crown ſhall 
« be obſerved conformable to the convention of in- 
« heritance approved in the year 1743. 

t That after the royal power, the higheſt dignity 
& ſhall reſide in the ſenate, which ſhall conſiſt of ſeven- 
* teen members, including the grand officers of the 

c king- 
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* kingdom, and the governor general of Pomerania; 
ce that the ſenators ſhall be choſen by the king alone, 
« from among his noble ſubjects who are Swedes by 
* birth, and attached to the kingdom by. the bonds 
« of faith, attachment, and homage. 

„ That it ſhall pertain to the king, to govern, 
maintain, and protect, all the ſtrong places, the 
« provinces, his rights, and thoſe of his crown. 
That he may propoſe negociations of peace, fuſ- 

« penſions, of arms, or treaties of alliance, for debate 
« in the ſenate. That if the ſenate be unanimouſly 
cc againſt the meaſure, his majeſty ſhall abide by the 
<« opinion of the ſenate; but if the members differ, 
« his majeſty may abide by the advice which he 

« ſhall. believes the beſt.” 

] need not remark that by this article unanimity 
being required for oppoſing the will of the king on 
theſe. very important objects, he becomes in conſe- 
quence: abſolute maſter; for it certainly would not 
be difficult among ſeventeen ſenators, all appointed 
by him, to bring ayer one at leaſt to his opinion, 
and by that means to, break the unanimity of the 
ſenate. 

«It the king be a foreigner, he cannot g0 out of 
ee the kingdom without the conſent of the ſtates; if 
& he be a Swede it will be ſufficient for him to com- 
“ municate his deſign to the ſenate: and unleſs the 
* ſenate oppoſe it unanimouſly, he may ſtill follow 


* his own will. 
Hh yz « In 
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« Tnall affairs which are ſubmitted to the tribunals 
« of juſtice, or to the councils of war, the final de- 
* cifion ſhall appertain to the reviſion of juſtice, which 
c court ſhall be compoſed of ſeven ſenators who ſhall 
* there diſcharge the office of judges. The 188 
ce ſhall aſſiſt at this tribunal and ſhall have two votes; 
te and his vote ſhall decide when the opinions are 

„ 

The gth article imports, e That it ſhall belong 
tc to his majeſty alone to parcon criminals; to reſtore 
„ honour, property, and life, in all erimes which 
« wound not openly the plain word of God.“ 

According to the letter of this article, the king 

cannot grant pardon to a murderer, a thief, or even 
to a child who ſhall have failed in duty to his parent ; 
but we ſhall foon ſee that this? 15 not the ue the 
law. 
All ſuperior officers, from that of lieutenant- 
tc colonel, to that of field-marſhal; and all other 
« correſponding places or ranks, whether in the ec- 
« cleſiaſtical or civil ſtate, ſhall be filled by the king's 
* nomination, from a liſt preſented by the ſenators, 
* which ſhall contain the names of all the candi- 
dates. 

« With regard to the other ln perſons 
« ſhall be appointed to them by the colleges, and by 


ee the colonels, without any regard to favour -or 


© birth, 
* The 
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The king may raiſe to the rank of nobility thoſe 
« whom he judges to have merited that diſtinction; 
ce but on account of the body of nobles being already 

: te very numerous, the number of families which he 
© may ennoble ſhall be limited to one hundred and 
. | | | 

« The eſtabliſhments known by the name of co/- 
« Jeges ſhall continue to watch over the adminiſtration 
&« of the provinces ; and they ſhall give an account 
to the king alone of the affairs which are under 
ce their inſpection, or which are confided to them. 
*The three parliaments which are the higheſt 
« tribunals of the king, and where criminal proceſſes 
« againſt the nobles are excluſively tried, ſhall fit 
te always at Stockholm, at Norkoping, and at Abo; 
© the firſt for what is called the kingdom of Sweden, 
© the ſecond for the kingdom of Gothland, and the 
« third for the grand principality of Finland. 
« All commiſſioners inveſted with the right of 

* judging, and all extraordinary tribunals are hence- 
forth aboliſhed as means which can only favour 
« deſpotiſm and tyranny.” 

Tahhis muſt certainly be true, ſince the confeſſion has 
ſlipped from the pen of thoſe who were anxiouſly 
aſpiring at abſolute authority. _ 

If it ſhould happen that a perſon of very high 
© birth, a ſenator, or an entire college, attempt any 
« crime againſt the king, the kingdom, or the ma- 
© jeſty of the crown; and that the criminals cannot 

Hh4 | «de, 


c be tried either by the parliaments, or the ſenate ; 
« in that caſe there ſhall be eſtabliſhed a national tri- 
t bunal, at which the king himſelf ſhall prefide ; or 
the firſt hereditary prince, ar the ſenior ſenator, in- 
« ſtead of the king: this tribunal ſhall be com- 
ct poſed of all the ſenators, the field marſhal, all the 
ce preſidents. of the royal colleges, the four ſenior 
ec counſellors of the parliaments, a general, the two 
« ſenjor heutenant-generals, the ſentor admiral, the 
cc two- ſenior. yice-admirals, the chancellor of the 
ce. court, and the three ſecretaries of ſta de. 

* The chancellor of juſtice ſhall always be the 
e proſecutor, and the ſenior ſecretary of ſtate ſhall 
<« perform the office of recorder. 

“When the, trial is over, the tribunal ſhall openly 
ce pronounce the decree ; after which no perſon can 
ct change the ſentence, much. leſs increaſe its — ; 
ce but his majeſty may grant a pardon.” 1 2 

A tribunal compoſed with all this ſolemnity, can- 

not, be compared to thoſe dark commiſſions which 
ſacrifice victims at the deſire of a deſpot. 

c The hereditary princes, and the princes of the 
ce blood, can neither have eſtates ſettled on them, 
<« nor hold the office of governor- general; they muſt 
« content themſelves with a revenue paid them in 
« money; which for hereditary princes ſnall not be 
ce Jeſs. than one hundred thouſand dollars. This 
* they ſhall enjoy from the day of their being de- 

e clared 
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« clared of age, which ſhall be at their attaining the 
« age of twenty-one. 

« The princes of the blood ſhall alſo have a re- 
tc venue proportioned to their birth; and they may 
« be adorned: with the titles of duchies, and princi- 
« palities; but without obtaining by that means any 
« right over the province whoſe name they bear. 

The prince royal ſhall have admiſſion to the ſe- 
te nate at eighteen years of age. 

« If a prince of the blood, or an hereditary prince, 
ee ſhall marry without the king's conſent, his children 
« ſhall be excluded from the ſucceſſion, 

No perſon except the king has a right to con- 
te yoke a general diet of the ſtates; unleſs in the 
te king's minority his guardian exerciſe that right. 

cc The ſtates, when aſſembled, are bound to reſpect, 
« and to defend, all that conſtitutes the royal pre- 
te rogative and authority,” | 

One very important article of the conſtitution im- 
ports, “ That the king cannot make new laws, nor 
« abrogate ancient —_ without the participation of the 
CL fates. My 10 10 

Guſtavus the m could certainly not think that 
the ſtates participated in the creation, or abrogation, 
of any law, which was created, or abrogated, at a time 
when they were affembled, on an appointed day, in a 
hall furrounded by guards, and with cannon planted - 
at the entrance; and had there propoſed to them, under 

thoſe 
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thoſe menacing appearances, the will of the * 
which they were to reſolve upon. | | 
The ſtates cannot a to the laſt o con- 
a ſtitution) annul any laws, or make any new ones, 
*« withqut the approbation and conſent of the king. 
This is one of the laws which can only ſubfiſt 
while the king continues to domineer, through the 
power of force, or of terror: for the nation, muſt 
ſtill poſſeſs the inconteſtible, and impreſcriptible right, 
of reforming ſuch laws as are obnoxious, and creating 
ethers more wiſe, and more conformable to the general 
Will. | 
. According to „che preſent conſtitution a che king 
« cannot, at any time, raiſe or lower money without 
« the conſent of the ſtates.” 
In rectifying ſome inaccuricies of Mr. Sheridan, I 
formerly obſerved, that the king has not the liberty of 
impoſing new taxes, without the con/ent and will of the 
fates, unleſs the kingdom be attacked by its enemies; 
and in that cale ſuch impoſitions are but proviſional, 
and muſt ceaſe with the war. | 
« That the king muſt have the conſent of the ſtates 


« before he can declare war.“ 


One of 'the complaints. made againſt his preſent 
majeſty is, that he has himſelf violated this daw, in 


declaring war with Ruſſia without the conſent of the 
ſtates. If he is indeed an aggreſſor, as he is ſaid to 
be, it proves how difficult monarchs find it to ſub- 
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mit to laws, fince they reſpect not thoſe which are 
emanations of their own will. But after the ſuc- 
ceſs he has obtained, after the'glory he has acquired 
by ſhewing as much courage as activity, can his 
nation reproach him for having brought Ruſſia to 
conchude a treaty ſo honourable for Sweden; and na 
lohger to diſdain a people whoſe former viftories over | 
her ſhe had forgot. | 

The power of the ſtates has been limited by Guf- 
tavus the IIId. in the following article: 

No other regiſters, but thoſe which regard the 
affairs on which his majeſty may have reſolved in 
«. conjunction with the ſtates, ſhall be communicated 
* to them; nor can they demand any others.” ; 

In a ſucceeding. article it is however faid, * That 
te the ſtate of the finances ſhall be laid before a 
c committee of the ſtates, in order to convince 
« them that the public money has been employed 
« for the uſe and benefit of the kingdom.” / 

It reſults from theſe two articles, that when it ſhall 
pleaſe the king to convoke the ſtates in general diet, 
they can deliberate on ſuch articles only as his majeſty 
ſhall propoſe to them; and that they have not a right 
to ſeek, in the different departments, that information 
which: might throw light on the adminiſtration of 
foreign affairs, or of the finances, | 

The king perhaps believes that, while he thus re- 
ſtrains the power of the diet, he gives a compenfation 
for the loſs of its rights, by the perſonal protection 

| which 
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which he grants to its members. One of the artieles 
of the conſtitution imports that If any member of 
the diet ſhall, without having given eauk, be inſulted 
or ill treated by words, or by deeds; whether 
<.it- be during the diet, or in his way to, or his 
c return from the diet, and that he has made known 
«his quality, thoſe who ſhall have inſulted him, ſhall 
* undergo the puniſhment due to thoſe: penn 
*-viokted the king's peace. 603 

This direction of the W To be 
i treated by words or by deeds is extremely different, 
and yet the puniſhment is the ſame ; and the words 
witbout having given cauſe, mult leave the minds of 
the judges in great uncertainty, Who ſhall determine 
what may give cauſe for injurious words, and even for 
injurious acts? It is by ſuch ambiguous expreſſions, 
where the ſenſe is ſo little determined, that men are 
ſubmitted to the arbitrary will of their judges. 

This obſervation leads me to conſider a difficulty 
which preſents itſelf every where, and which unfor- 
tunate circumſtances render particularly important at 
this criſis. 

I will give my opinion on the ſubject wichour pre- 
tending however to decide. ; 

All the deputies of the national aſſeinbly of France 
ere at this moment the proxies of the nation; and 
their union forms a tribunal ſuperior to all the tribu- 
nals. They are, when aſſembled in a body, above the 
| b as the Principle is above the reſult; but indi- 

5 vidually 
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vidually they are ſubject to the exiſting law: con- 
ſequently, although a deputy. be well known for one 
of the repreſentatives of the nation, if he- commit, our 
of the aſſembly, any offence, as he is then but a mem 
ber of ſociety, he muſt be ſubject to the laws com- 
mon to all the members of that ſociety... But as the 
functions of a deputy may ſometimes expole him to 
che reſentment, to the vengeance of tribunals which 
he ſeeks to reform, theſe tribunals. ſhould not have 
the advantage over him, of reducing him to ination 
or ftlence whenever it may be their intereſt to do 
ſo. To prevent therefore on one ſide, thoſe exceſſes 
into which men might be led by an aſſurance of im- 
punity; and to hinder, on the other fide, the effect of 
that hatred and jealouſy, entertained by the tribunals 
againſt the members of an authority ſuperior to their 
own, I would give this rational interpretation to the 
article which concerns the inviolability of the depu- 
ties. — When a member of the national aſſembly is 
accuſed of any crime whatever, during the continuance 
of his miſſion, the magiſtrate may receive the com- 
plaint, and examine witneſſes, but he ſhall not iſſue 
a decree, as that might deprive the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly of one of its members, without impeaching the 
perſon accuſed, and communicating the information 
obtained againſt him. When this has been done, if 
the aſſembly finds the complaint of a ſerious nature, 
and the evidence concluſive, it is for that body to 
expel the impeached member, and give him up to 

the 
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the hand of juſtice. From that time, the deputy cea- 
ing to belong to the legiſlative body, is no more than 
2 ſimple citizen, and muſt be puniſhed according to 
the rigour of the law, if he cannot refute the accu- 

fation laid againſt him. | 
By obſerving this form, the law of inviolability would 
not be infringed, becauſe juſtice would not ſeize upon 
the perſon of the deputy, until the moment when the 
aſſembly itſelf had ſuſpended his powers; and the 
tribunals could not ſatisfy their perſonal hatred againſt 
the ſupreme legiſlators, by iſſuing decrees on light 
occaſions, becauſe the legiſlative body would be judge 
of the reaſons on which they were founded. * 
But 


This opinion (ſays M. de la Croix in a note) expreſſed before 

a numerous aſſembly, who applauded it, and afterwards printed it 
in the Moniteur, has been fince adopted by the national aſſembly. 
So far from being favourable to real culprits, I perſiſt in thinking 
that the repreſentatives of the nation ought to deprive them of all 
hope of impunity ; and more particularly if they continue to have 
the report of their proceedings printed ; as the public will then be 
judges: and if irreproachable witneſſes agree in the ſame fact, 
and their teſtimony be not refuted by that of others, whatever 
may be the rank or talents of the perſon accuſed, a numerous 
body ſhould not dare to diſhonour itſelf by ſheltering, trom the 
vengeance of the laws, one of its members who ſhould be evidently 
culpable. In vain may it be objected, that if proof is neceſſary 
for condemnation, preſumption ſhould not be ſufficient for a de- 
cree; io this I ſhould reply that, the explanations given by the 
party accuſed before the decree can be paſſed, may diſſipate theſe 
preſumptions, and put a ſtop to precipitate or ſuborned evidence, 
becauſe 
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But to return to the conſtitution of Sweden. 
The king is obliged to maintain all the ſtates of - 
the kingdom in their ancient and legitimate privileges, 
prerogatives, rights, and liberty; and no new privilege 
can be given or granted in favour of any one order, 
without the conſent of all the four orders united. This is 
one of the abuſes which men know how to make of 
words. What is meant by this promiſe of maintain- 
ing the ſtates 'of the kingdom in their ancient and 
legitimate privileges, in their rights, and their liberty, 
when theſe ſtates who ought to aſſemble of themſelves, 
if not convoked, every three years, are now prevented 
from ever meeting again, unleſs the king ſhould order 
them to aſſemble ? Or what liberty remaines ror them, 
when they are to deliberate on ſuch ſubjects only 
as the monarch ſhall ſubmit to their conſideration ? 

I have ſaid enough of the conſtitution of Sweden 
as it was eſtabliſhed in the year 1772, to convey a 
perfect idea of it: whether it will laſt, or whether the 
nation will maintain it, are queſtions not eaſily de- 
termined. It was the intention of the- Empreſs of 
Ruſſia to change it. She propoſed to replace the 
ſtates in their ancient power; give to the ſenate the 
authority it had under the two preceding reigns; and 
re-bind Guſtavus in the chains which he had broken: 
but for effecting this project, ſhe muſt firſt have tri- 


becauſe witneſſes are allowed, by the law, a liberty of retracting 

what they have faid at the re-examination which takes place after 

the accuſed perſon has been interrogated. ; 
umphed 
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umphed over the league which had been formed 
againſt her by the Turk, Sweden, Poland, and Pruſ- 
ſia: and ſhe muſt have been able to ſend an army ſuf- 
ficient to enſure the conqueſt of Finland, and a navy 
into the Baltic capable of deſtroying that which might 
there diſpute with it for victory. 

In 1778 the king of Sweden convoked a diet, that 
he might keep his word, which had been given in 
1772, of aſſembling the ſtates; but the order of 
nobles having preſented to him a memorial which 
tended to deſtroy the new conſtitution, and which ought 
to have been read in the approaching afſembly, Guſ- 
tavus the IIId, in order to prevent its effect, called 
together the four orders in his palace, and there 
declared to them, that knowing there were ſome evil- 
intentioned perſons who propoſed to create a miſ- 
underſtanding between him and the ſtates, he had 
determined to diſſolve them. 

They were again convened in 1789, when the 
king obtained their acquieſcence in all his projects, 
and the right of continuing the war which he termina- 
ted fo gloriouſly. This was a large increaſe to his 
power. 

I ſhall ſay only a few words more concerning thoſe 
fates which have loſt ſo much of their ancient ſove- 
reignty. The ſtate which is formed of the order of 
nobles, may contain twelve hundred members, as the 
noble families are eſtimated at that number, and the 
chief of each family has a right to repreſent it in the 

3 ſtates ; 


» 
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ſtates; but there are ſcarcely fix hundred gentlenten 


who chooſe to avait themſelves of this right, unleſs 
ſomething very” gy" Tniereſting __ them to the 
diet. * 


da not exceed fourſcore. The fourteen Swediſh bi- 
ſhops form part of this body, the reſt of its members 
are eccleſiaſtics elected by the beneficed clergy. The 
king ſends letters of © convocation to the eccleſiaſtical 
court, which tranſmits them to the archdeacons, ind 


they give notice to the eccleſiaſtics 1 in their A e | 


1 

The biſhops are charged with their own expences 
during the diets ; the other deputiesare reimburſed by 
their conſtituents; a circumſtance which fails not to 
diminiſh the number of perſons deputed. | 
This rule has alſo great influence on the repre- 
ſentation of the burgeſſes. Though Sweden con- 
tains one hundred and four towns, which have a right 
of deputing repreſentatives to the diet; though each 
commercial town may ſend two deputies, the prin- 
cipal towns three deputies each, and the capital 
(Stockholm) ten; yet the number of the repreſenta- 
tives, of this order, never exceed two hundred. - 

The order of ' peaſants is for the ſame reaſon repre- 
ſented by about one hundred deputies ; and thus the 
ufual number of the ſtates when united, is from nine 
hundred to a thouſand. 
n Ti Thc 


The repreſentatives” of the order: of the - 


= 


- 
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The author of Le Diftionnaire economique & poli- 
tigue obſerves, that the order of peaſants is ill repre- 
ſented in Sweden; becauſe the poſſeſſors of land, living 
like nobles, are not ac mitted to repreſent the order; and 
that to be eligible it is neceſſary to be a farmer, or 
huſbandman under a landlord : conſequently the huf- 
bandmen who are proprietors, and who conſtitute the 
higheſt and beſt informed part of that claſs, have 
no ſhare in the legiſlation, and ſeem to be conſidered 
as nothing in the national ſovereignty. 

Sweden 1s the country where men ſeem to live to 
the greateſt age. According to the calculations of 
the celebrated Wargentin, who was member of a com- 
miſſion eſtabliſhed at Stockholm for keeping an 
exact regiſter of all the births and deaths in the king- 
dom, there were found, in two millions four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, two thouſand and thirty-ſix men, 
and three thoufand five hundred and forty women, 
above the age of ninety years; among whom were 
many centinarians who had ſeen one hundred and 
twelve, or one hundred and twenty years roll over 
their heads. But notwithſtanding. this advantage, if 
it be one to linger ſo long upon this globe, many 
of the Swedes, at the hazard of abridging their days, 
ſpread themſelves through different parts of Europe, 


to exerciſe their induſtry, and enjoy the pleaſures of 
a milder climate than their own; for in Sweden there 


is ſcarcely any —— between the intenſe cold of 
a nine 
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a nine months winter, and the ſuffocating heat which 
ſucceeds it. 7 

The ſun, at the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, con- 
tinues eighteen hours and a half above the horizon at 
Stockholm; but this orb, ſo prodigal of its beams for 
two months, is as great a niggard during the winter: 
he then ſnines upon the inhabitants of Sweden no more 
than five hours and a half; and repays them for the 
loſs of his light, only by the faint glimmer of his 
reflected rays, which the planet of the night diſpenſes. 

After this we cannot be ſurprized that the ſame 
number of men, and of days labour, and the ſame 
exertions, obtain in this region but one third of the 
produce which are obtained by them in happier climates. 

When we conſider the ſmall quantity of money 
which was in circulation in Sweden before the laſt 
revolution; when we conſider that at that epocha its 
revenue amounted at moſt to ſeventeen millions“; that 
the capital of its national debt was ninety millions, 
the intereſt of which was paid to foreigners; that in 
ſpite of this diſtreſs, ſhe has been honourably punc- 
tual to her engagements, reſtored her marine, equipt 
fleets, provided for armies, and made head againſt 
Ruſſia during two campaigns, we cannot conceive 
how politicians can entertain fears for the exiſtence 
of a great empire, which has ten times more money 
and more people than Sweden, with the advantage of 


a more fertile ſoil. | 
Rather more than 700,000. ' 
Ii 2 Guſtavus 
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. Guſtavus the IIId. has undoubtedly committed 
ſome faults : one very great one in his adminiſtration 
was, that of reſerving to himſelf the excluſive privilege 
of diſtilling aqua vitæ; by which he is ſaid to have 
loft ten millions: the event has been his relinquiſhing 
the monopoly, in Finland, for the . of a 
trifling tax. 

Perhaps it was another political fault to declare war 
againſt Ruſſia, by which the nation was involved in 
expence, which will not be compenſated by the Grand 
Signior s gold. But in ſpite of theſe errors, (pardon- 
able in a young prince who could not ſo ſoon be 
expected to underſtand the ſcience of political azcono- 
my, and who ought not to have ſeen, without ſecret 
indignation, the Ruſſian miniſter endeavouring to re- 
cover an aſcendancy in the Swediſh ſenate, ) it cannot be 
denied that this king is one of the men moſt worthy 
of a throne, and one of the monarchs who will appear 
with moſt eclat in the annals of Sweden. 

If he has cauſed the diet to loſe a great portion 
of the power which it had acquired under the two 
preceding reigns, he has delivered his ſubjects from 
an ariſtocracy, which knew not how to employ its 
authority for increaſing the revenue of the kingdom; 
for diſcharging its debts; for diſengaging it from the 
yoke of foreign powers; or for animating commerce, 
and drawing from the ocean, which the Swedes ought 
to cultivate, and which — to them an abundance 

of 
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of fiſh, a produce which 13 refuſed by an ungenial 
ſoil. 

I could wiſh before I take leave of the ſtates of the 
North, to caſt my eye over their conſtitutions ; but 
nothing is to be ſeen there beſides command, and 
ſubmiſſion: the will of the prince is every thing. 
Yet I will if poſſible ſurmount the diſguſt ex- 
perienced at beholding human nature ſo degraded; at 
ſeeing men converted into a ſervile troop devoted 
to the caprice of a maſter; marching on, even 
to death, when they are ordered; fettering their 
very thoughts, from a fear of offending the power 
which dominates over them; fer whom the word 
liberty has no longer any meaning ; and whoſe lives 
are leſs their property, than that of the * to 
whom they belong. 

I ſhall begin with Denmark. 

This kingdom had heretofore ſtates compoſed of 
three orders; the authority of the king was limited 
by the oath which he took at his coronation; and 
the crown was elective. 

But the nobles abuſed the juriſdiction which they 
had over their vaſſals in ſo unworthy a manner; and the 
clergy found themſelves ſo oppreſſed by an order who 
arrogated, to themſelves alone, the rights which be- 
longed equally to the two other orders, that in the 
year 1660 the nation abdicated the ſovereignty in 
favour of Frederick the IIId; ſet him free from the 


reſtraint of his oath; declared the crown hereditary 
"IÞ'9 on 
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on the heads of his deſcendants, male or female ; 
and authorized the king to publiſh the famous royal 
aw, which was printed in 1709, under Frederick the 
IVth. It contains forty articles, each riſing above 
another in horror. 

By the ſecond article it is declared, that © The 
te king of Denmark and Norway ſhall be henceforth 

* reputed independent on the earth: he ſhall be above 
te all human laws, and acknowledge no power ſuperior 
ce to his own but that of God.” 

By the fifteenth article, the power 1s granted him 
« Of making . or war, contracting alliances, and 
« impoling taxes. 

By this law © The king of Denmark ſhall enjoy 
te the authority of making, changing, and revoking 
ce the laws as he ſhall judge convenient. 

« He ſhall exerciſe abſolute authority over the 
© affairs of the church, and over all religious aſſem- 
ce blies. And 

« He ſhall be geared of age when he has de 

his fourteenth year.“ 

Thus a child of fourteen may change all the laws 
of the kingdom, preſcribe new ones, declare war with 
all Europe, and impoſe taxes as it may pleaſe him. 

The ſeventeenth article imports, that © He ſhall 

« make, neither by writing, nor verbally, any oath to 
e his ſubjects. And, for avoiding all miſconſtruction, 
it is fajd in the twenty- ſixth article, that The kings 


« of Denmark and of Norway fall enjoy abjolute and 
| « unlimited 
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* unlimited power, and they ſhall give to theſe words 
* a meaning ſtill more extended than they have in the 
« countries where hereditary chriſtian kings are 
« reputed to enjoy abſolute authority.” 

The ſame article adds, that They ſhall give to 
e theſe words the ſame acceptation with regard to the 
& queens, when the ſucceſſion ſhall fall into the femt- 
e nine line.“ 

In fine, this royal law pronounces that Whoever 
« ſhall ſay or do any thing to injure it, ſhall be 
<« puniſhed as traitors to the crown, and ſuffer the 
« pains appointed for the crime of high treaſon.” 

Happy is it for thoſe, who ſpeak or write on the 
legitimate authority of kings at this period, to be far 
from this ſojourn of deſpotiſm ! They would be ſoon 
condemned by it to eternal ſilence. 

To what an exceſs of misfortunes, or of upidicy, 
muſt this vile nation have been reduced, before they 
could ſubſcribe to ſuch a law for granting to Frede- 
rick the IIId. an authority more extended than that 
of any ſultan? If the injuſtice of the nobles, who 
had formerly the right of life and death over their 
vaſſals, and who paid no taxes, cauſed in the Danes 
ſuch an abhorrence of their ancient form of govern- 
ment as to make them prefer the moſt abſolute deſ- 
potiſm, how muſt the preſent order of nobles bluſn 
at their anceſtors ! 

Happily for human nature, the deſpot, who reigns 


over this country, cannot count more than two mil- 
114 lions 
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lions of ſubjects; yet, notwithſtanding this ſcanty po- 
pulation, the two armies of Denmark and Norway 
amount to ſeventy-five thouſand men, and the king 
can ſend to ſea a fleet of forty veſſels in time of war. 

The peaſant is obliged to. enroll himſelf from the 
age of eighteen to forty ; and no ſoldier dares to ſet- 
tle, or to take a farm, in any domain except that 
in which his name 1s regiſtered ; and if he quits the 
land to which the bonds of ſervitude attach * 
he is proſecuted as a deſerter. 

The nobles enjoy the rights of the chace, of 
fiſhing, and alſo of patronage, in virtue of which they 
receive the revenues of eecleſiaſtics when vacancies 
occur by death or other cauſes. Gentlemen can only 
be cited before the ſupreme tribunal of the king; 
except when the queſtion relates to ſeizing their pro- 
perty for debt; ſuch cauſcs come before the pro- 
vincial judge. 

All thoſe of plebeian birth, who have any rank or 
dignity, enjoy perſonal nobility. 

Chriſtian the Vth was the firſt who introduced the 
feudal titles of count and baron. The principal manor 
of the baron, containing one hundred French acres, 
and that of the count, containing three hundred acres, 
are exempt from all contributions except what is 
called the prirceſſes tax. 

Neither baromes, nor counties, can be given as 
ſecurity for debt, nor can their poſſeſſors alienate 
them without the conſent oi the preſumptive heir, 


and 
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and the king's permiſſion. Theſe lands are never 
confiſcated but for high treaſon ; and even in that 
caſe they go into the next line, 
The counts have the property of all mines found 
on their lands; they enjoy the right of juri ſdiction 
dver their domeſtics; and when they build houſes at 
Copenhagen, they are exempt from ground- rent, from 
lodging ſoldiers, and from many different impoſts. 
But after the royal Jaw how can the titled nobles be 
aſſured of preſerving theſe privileges? Their fears 
may indeed be calmed by the reflection that, whatever 
authority a king may poſſeſs, he cannot be unjuſt 
towards all his ſubjects without expoſing himſelf to 
greater danger than them : and that when his power 
is directed ſolely by his will, it is the more neceſſary 
for him not to abuſe it. The general diſcontent 
gave abſolute authority to the king of Denmark; and 
rendered him independent of, and ſuperior to all laws. 
The nation may be by the ſame means caſt into the 
chains of ariſtocracy, or delivered over to the harſh 
power of democracy. What would it avail a king to 
ſay, I held my authority of none but Heaven; I acknow- 
ledge only God above me? The monarch who was 
weak enough to regard theſe vain words as truths, 
would ſoon find that his ſubjects united were more 
powerful than he ; and that Heaven would make no 
efforts for maintaining an authority which it had never 
conferred, 
bra 
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Who could believe, if authors very worthy of credit, 
and who have declaimed the moſt againſt the govern- 
ment of Denmark, did not aſſure us of it, that the 
Daniſh code of civil laws is even to this day the beſt 
in Europe ? It forms only one ſingle volume in quar- 
to; but all the diſpoſitions are fo clear, ſo poſitive, 
that every man may be judge in his own cauſe ; thus 
there are but very few lawyers in Denmark, which 
is at leaſt one means of ſoftening the miſery of the 
people. 

The revenue of Denmark is eſtimated at twenty- 
three millions of livres; from which near four millions 
muſt be deducted for the intereſt of the public debt, 
which amounts to ſeventy millions of livres. 

A principal part of the Daniſh revenue ariſes from 
the toll of the Sound, which is a famous ſtraight, between 
the iſland of Zealand and the terra firma of Schon- 
en, belonging to Sweden. All veſſels trading to 
the Baltic muſt paſs this ftreight, and are ſubject 
to a toll, which was originally paid as an acknow- 
ledgement for the light-houſes and fires kept up for 
guiding navigators, and preſerving them from rocks 
upon the coaſts. Sweden, which had an equal right 
to this toll, was at firſt exempt from paying it; but 
ſo far from claiming a ſhare in the profits, ſhe was 
herſelf ſubjected to the toll, by a treaty concluded 
in the year 1720. 

M. de Monte ſquieu, who, after having remarked, 
that © in all the wars between Denmark and Sweden, 
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the arms of the latter have always had the advan- 
re tage over thoſe of her rival;” ſays © there muſt 
« be ſome concealed cauſe in -the governments for 
« this conſtant ſyperiority.” The cauſe does exiſt 
in their governments, but it is not. concealed. The 
peaſants, who form the force of national armies, have 
always been ſerfs or bondmen in Denmark ; they have 
had pay, but not a country. In Sweden, on the 
contrary, the peaſants have ever made part of the 
nation as citizens; and citizens fighting againſt ſlaves 
muſt always have the advantage. For this reaſon . 
all the military force of Poland conſiſts in its cavalry 
which is compoſed of gentleman; and the re- 
public can place no dependence on its infantry, which 
is formed only of thoſe unhappy beings, attached to 
the land which they cultivate under the yoke of ſer- 
vitude. 

I am ſenſible, and Pruſſia ſtands as an example, that 
it is not neceſſary for men to be free, to make them 
good ſoldiers; but then there muſt -be a courſe of 
long aad ſevere diſcipline, to convert a ſimple ſubje& 
into a murderous machine ; which dares not give 
back before the enemy's fire, becauſe he finds death 
ſtill meet him if he flies from that which 1s before 
his face. What is to be deduced from this truth ? 
— That nature muſt be overcome in the ſlave, but 
her propenſities left to act upon the citizen; by which 
means you will have in three months a good army 
of patriots, whoſe qgdour it will be neceſſary to re- 
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ſtrain ; while three years ſpent infrequent exerciſing, 
will ſcarcely be ſufficient to make a ſoldier of a 
Ruſſian, or a Pruſſian. 

* Theſe reflections lead me to ſn of Pruſſia; on 
which however I ſhall-nor dwell ſo long as 1 have 
dwelt on Denmark. | 

Pruſſia was for a conſiderable time only a fief of Po- 
land. It had been formerly under the dominion of the 
Teutonic order, the grand maſter of which became 
its ſovereign with the title of hereditary duke; and 
it was afterwards united to the wt NN of Bran- 
denburg. 

In 1657 Pruſſia was franchifed from the feudal 
bonds of Poland; andits territories were extended un- 
der Frederick William, ſurnamed the grand elector, 
whoſe ſon aſſumed the title of king; and after cauſing 
himſelf to be crowned, he placed the crown with his 
own hand on the head of his ſpouſe at Koniſberg, 
on the 18th of January 1701. It was the grandſon 
of this firſt king who, aided by the treaſure which 
his father had amaſſed,” and the excellent troops 
which he had inliſted in every part of Europe, eſtabliſn- 
ed in his ſtate that military force which afterwards ren- 
dered him the moſt powerful monarch of the north. 

This prince, a ſovereign and abſolute, ſhewed him- 
{cif a legiſlator as well as a conqueror: he gave 
a new form to the finances; ſubſtitued nine colleges 
of juſtice, inſtead of the ancient grand bailiwicks; eſta- 
bliſhed ten provincial counc ik; ind in fine has given 
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a collection of laws under the title of tbe ah of 
Frederick. 

One of che n of this code, which * the 
moſt honour to its author, is that by which he de- 
clares, that « In all proceſſes wherein he ſhall be 
« intereſted, if there be any doubt, he will rather 
« ſuffer ſome loſs than weary his ſubjects by burden- 
« ſome-proceedings.” | 

In the book which treats of the ſtate of perſons, 
there is a very ſingular article; it is the one which 
relates to hermophrodites. © Perſons of this ſpecies” 
(ſays the legiſlator, who was not obliged to be a great 
anatomiſt) © in whom neither of the ſexes prevail, 
« may chooſe. that which ſeems good to them; but 
« their choice .being made, they cannot change. 
“Thus a man who has SRO a woman cannot 
> eſpouſe a man.* 

This code gives to the uber the right of confining 
his children in his own houſe, and of chaſtiſing them 
moderately; but it forbids the ſhutting them up in 
a houſe of correction without the intervention of juſ- 
dice. 

A huſband and wite may diſſolve their marriage 
by mutual conſent, but not without demanding a 
ſeparation from the magiſtrates; who, during one 
year, endeavour to reunite them. Adultery on 
either ſide is a cauſe of divorce. 

The legiſlator carries his ſeverity very far in per- 
mitting a huſband to demand a divorce whenever 
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he diſcovers a billet-doux in the hand-writing of his 
wife. Such a law will only make the wife more 
reſerved in her ſtyle; and a Jady may perhaps gratify 
a lover as much by injurious and menacing expreſſions 
as ſhe would by thoſe of tenderneſs; he will ſoon 
diſcover love under the veil of prudence. 

That malady which poiſons the ſweets of marriage 
and blaſts its fruits, is in Pruſſia a cauſe of divorce. 
The difficulty of knowing the offender has hitherto 
prevented the French legiſlators from pronouncing on 
- this point. | | 

A ſtate of habitual fury, or of continual idiotiſm, 
is another cauſe of divorce in this, and ought to be 
in all civilized countries: the union of gentleneſs 
with frentic rage, and of reaſon with folly, ſhould, 
in the indiſſoluble bands of wedlock, be preſcribed 
like other unnatural unions. 

According to the ſame code, baſtards may be legi- 
timated by the marriage of their parents; and the 
excellent law of adoption is reſtored in the extent it 
had among the Romans. 

In that part which relates to judicature, it directs 
that the report of all cauſes ſhall be made in eight, 
or in fifteen days, unleſs there be an indiſpenſible 
neceſſity for deferring it. 

All cauſes which paſs through three degrees of juriſ- 
diction muſt be terminated in the ſpace of a year. Ad- 
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are very ſimple, and the office of attorney is ſup- 
preſſed. | 

Such is the ſubſtance of the famous code of Frede- 
rick, which is ſtill ſuſceptible of improvement. It 
is to be hoped that the French legiſlators will draw 
from thence whatever may be found uſeful to the 
nation; and that by modifying what appears too 
imperious, or has too much ſameneſs in this code, 
they will form one ſo perfectly wiſe, and equitable, 
that it may hereafter be adopted by all Europe. 

The inhabitants of Pruffia are computed to be 
five millions; and how a ſtate which contains no 
more people ſhould be able to ſupport ſo great an 
army, would be aſtoniſhing, if it were not known 
that Frederick the IId. increaſed the population of 
his kingdom by the recruits which he drew for this 
army from other ſtates. 

Half only of the two hundred thouſand men, which 
are always ready to march, are Pruſſians. This moi- 
ety is compoſed of peaſants, enliſted journeymen, 
and day-labourers; who, in the months cf April and 
May, join their regiments in order to be exerciſed 
in military evolutions, and afterwards return to their 
fields, to prepare the enſuing harveſt. The other 
moiety is formed of enliſted foreigners, who increaſe 
the national population. Thoſe ſoldiers, who are 
employed only two days in the week on military 
duty, can on the intermediate days, and in the 
towns where they are in garriſon, work at different 
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trades for their own emolument : marriage is 
ſo far from being forbidden among them, that it 
is encouraged; and there is not a Pruſſian regiment 
but has more women and children than ſoldiers be- 
longing to it. There is an hoſpital at Potſdam for 
maintaining five thouſand children of ſoldiers, great 
part of whom are, at the age of eight years, ſent into 
the country among the peaſants, and thirteen crowns 
a year paid for bringing them up; by this means they 
became good huſbandman, and, when their * 
is ſufficient, good ſoldiers. | 
Alter conſidering theſe bb we ſhall find 

no difficulty in agreeing with M. de Hortzberg, that 
cc The Pruſſian army, however numerous it may be, 
« is not diſproportioned to the population of the 
© country ; which it augments rather than dimi- 
ce niſhes.” 

Agriculture was fo wiſely encouraged by Fre- 
derick the IId, that the corn produced in Pruſſia, in 
common years, is not only ſufficient for home con- 
ſumption, but allows of an exportation to the value 
of ſix millions of livres. Beſides, as has been ob- 
ſerved by M. de Hortzberg, © She may afford fo 
« much more to the export trade, from her having 
c behind her the fertile countries of Poland, Bohemia, 
* and: Saxony, which can ſend nothing by ſea but 
ce through the Pruſſian ſtates; from whence, by means 
« of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vilkala, mop find 
W lucrative and caſy exportation.” 
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It is not exactly known to what ſum the revenue 
of Pruſſia amounts; but it muſt excite admiration, 
that without augmenting the taxes paid before by 
his ſubjects, Frederick the IId found means to main- 
tain and recruit very formidable armies ; to contend 
during a ſeven years war againſt three of the greateſt 
powers of Europe; to extend his empire; to render 
his new-born flag reſpectable ; to cauſe the building 
of near ſix hundred villages, which he peopled 
with families invited from other countries; and to 
diſtribute from 1763 to.1785 nearly two millions 
of crowns every year in gratuities, rewards, and 
encouragements, 

This excellent adminiſtration, this glorious uſe of 
power, calls upon us to pardon the late king of Pruſ- 
ſia for having forgot the rights of the nation which 
he governed, and for having conſidered only as his 
ſubjects the men who were united under his em- 
pire. ; | 

It is not yet time to pronounce on the govern- 
ment of Ruſſia, What could be ſaid of that im- 
menſe empire, which may be compared to a block 
of marble on which different artiſts have ſucceſſively 
employed their talents? It was groſsly hewn out 
by Peter the Great; the rough form of this coloſſal 
figure was ſoftened by Elizabeth; and it has received 
more of the human appearance from the able hand 
of Catherine the IId. who by the inſtructions which 
ſne gave to the commiſſioners charged with pre- 
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paring a new code of laws, has proved herſelf wor- 
5 thy of governing a great empire. She has done more 
5 for Ruſſia by her equity and her beneficence, than all 
1 her generals have done by their warlike virtues. 
| It is of little advantage to ſo vaſt an empire to have 
its boundls extended; its true welfare is more eſ- 
ſentially promoted by favouring population by wife 
laws; by encouraging induſtry; by increaſing its 
riches by commerce ; by cultivating the arts and 
reconciliag them to a ſtubborn ſoil, ungenial to their 
nature; by meliorating the manners of a ſtill ſavage 
race of nobles; and by communicating ſenſibility 
to a people whom the roughneſs of their climate 
had rendered impenetrable to all the ſoſt affections, 
and focial virtues of humanity. Theſe are the works 
which already make the reign of Catherine illuſtrious ; 
and which will reflect ſo much glory on her memory. 
| I ſhall now quit the ſojourn of royalty to penetrate 
the boſom of a republic; but it is not one where 
liberty finds a happy aſylum ; let us however ſeek 
| | her from country to country until we experience 
Bp the delight which her aſpect inſpires. If we 
| find her not in another republic, which has by its 
& | courage raiſed itſelf above tyranny, and by its in- 
F duſtry above the ocean, perhaps ſhe may preſent 
herfelf to our view in an iſland where ſhe has taken 
| | refuge, as a place from whence ſhe may better brave 
oppreſſion. But if from that inconſtancy ſo natural 
to her, ſhe has ſtolen away from her adorers, and has 
deceived 
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deceived them by leaving licentiouſneſs in her room, 
we will traverſe the vaſt extent of the Atlantic to 
enquire whether ſhe has not eſtabliſhed her throne 
amidſt a people, more likely from their manners to 
render her the worſhip in which ſhe delights. 

There, at leaſt, we ſhall contemplate her faithful 
image; and from that we ſhal] be able to know her, 
if on our return we ſhould diſcover her in France, 
triumphant over all oppoſing obſtacles, diſengaged 
from the dark anxieties which, threw a gloom over 
her approach, and balanced in the midſt of public 
tranquillity, as the fun in a cloudleſs heaven ſeems 
to float in an ocean of light. 


v 
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